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An ideal history of anything would tend to be a history 
of everything ; whether the primary subject were 
letters, institutions, manners, wars, or arts, the same 
figures, the same facts would present themselves over 
and over again in slightly different lights. In illustrat- 
ing a truism one period or one subject is as good as 
another. Take the days of Domitian. His colossal 
equestrian statue, the Hercules which held the dessert 
of Vindex, the sculpture gallery of Vopiscus, which were 
celebrated by Martial and Statins, all ought to find their 
place in a perfect history of arts, of manners, or of 
letters. Was Domitian's effigy less ridiculous than the 
Duke of Wellington's ? Was Vindex the happy posses- 
sor of an original of Lysippus inherited fi'om Sulla, and 
Hannibal and Alexander the Great ? Was Statins en- 
thusiastic over a collection of skilful reductions from 
ancient masterpieces or a collection of audacious for- 
geries that professed to be original models ? It is hardly 
his fault that we have to guess ; contemporaries knew. 
Again, take Roman law ; it would find a place in a history 
of Roman style, of Roman scip.nce, of Roman society, for 
jurists developed a style of their own. elaborated their 
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science for its own sake, accommodated its matter to the 
movement of society and the needs of the day ; but the 
monuments are hopelessly defective. Almost all the 
positive law of the great writers of the second and third 
centuries is lost ; we have only two elementary treatises, 
both mutilated, and the miserable fragments of the 
Digest selected, not because they were representative, 
but because they could be clipped to fit into the motley 
mosaic. The laws of the Eepublic have perished from 
the twelve tables downward. The great lawyers of the 
Republic hardly wrote at all ; the great lawyers of the 
early empire were superseded. Once more a history of 
Roman grammar ought to include a history of Roman 
schools and schoolmasters from the Decemvirs to Cas- 
siodorus, which would be equally interesting to the 
student of literature, of manners, and of institutions, for 
the teaching of grammar up to a point which often 
varied was endowed in various ways. But here, too, 
the greater part of the evidence has disappeared. Most 
of what we know of the Latin grammarians is in the 
shape of glossarial notes reduced to the curtest shape 
by the laziness of suc<3essive copyists ; the rest is partly 
a few minor treatises of good times preserved quite at 
haphazard and rather more extensive treatises of worse 
times preserved because they were written last, partly 
meagre biographical notices due to writers increasingly 
inclined to abbreviate. We ask almost in vain what 
books the grammarian* of a given day read, how much 
of their reading they communicated to their pupils, or 
indeed to anybody but their notebooks. 

True, matters might be worse ; there are no such 
deplorable gaps in Latin literature as in Greek. The loss 
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of the lyric poetry of Lesbos outweighs the loss of all 
the dramatic poetry of the age of Augustus, of almost 
all the tragic poetry of the age of Nero and Vespasian ; 
the New Comedy is better worth regretting than the 
comcedia togata and the mimes of Sophron than the 
mimes of Laberius. We can spare the predecessors of 
Livy better than Philistus, Ephorus, and Timaeus, or 
eten Theopompus, and the gaps in Polybius may be set 
against the gaps in Tacitus. 

Still we can follow the movement of Greek litera- 
ture as a whole more easily than that of Latin. 

Hardly any peiriod of Greek literature except that 
between the death of Cimon and the death of Demos- 
thenes is so well known as the periods of Latin litera- 
ture from the death of Sulla to the death of Augustus, 
from the death of Nero to the death of Trajan ; but at 
Kome all is darkness before and between and beyond 
till one comes to the days of Diocletian. Even the days 
of Augustus are full of insoluble problems. What were 
the tragedies of Varius or the comedies of Melissus, the 
freedman of Maecenas, like ? We are just told that 
Melissus tried to reproduce the tone of a better society 
than his predecessors ; we cannot teU, if he was ever acted, 
how his plays were received, whether they bad more 
literary value than * Caste * or ' Ours.* Did Horace in his 
satire on legacy-hunters imitate the * Necyomantia ' of 
Laberius, as we happen to know that Theocrittis imi- 
tated Sophron? What was Augustan oratory like? 
Even Antiphon is an intelligible personality while 
Cassius, Messalla, and Pollio are names and nothing 
more. Before Ennius we hardly know whether there 
was a vernacular literature at all, whether the Fauni 
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and Carmentes were, as Professor Nettleship has sug- 
gested, its official guardians, or whether they were 
supernatural beings who inspired it. 

There are other difficulties less directly due to our 
ignorance. How shall we separate what belongs to 
biography, what belongs to philosophy, what belongs to 
history in the narrower sense from what belongs to 
literature? The history of the talent of Tacitus is 
complete without the history of his career even if we 
guess that his enforced compliances under Domitian 
embittered him. Can we say the same of the talent of 
Horace? Can one judge fairly of the intention, the 
good faith, the effectiveness of speeches like Cicero's 
and apologetical memoirs like Cassar's without some 
appreciation of the political situation? If political 
historians have done something less than justice to 
Cicero, something else than justice to CsBsar, can one 
take the political history for granted ? Can one even 
take for granted the convenient classification of orators 
as adherents of assumed aristocratical and democratical 
parties? Can one discuss the method of Lucretius' 
philosophical poem, or even Cicero's philosophical tracts, 
without trenching a little upon their matter ? We need 
a further knowledge of early Roman history to form 
an adequate opinion of the unconscious hypocrisy of 
livy, who neglects, to an extent we do not know, the 
real springs of affairs — of which we generally know just 
as much as he allows us to guess — ^in favour of all sorts 
of imaginary motives coined sometimes in the interests 
of edification, sometimes in the interests of family or 
national vainglory. 

When we come to the fourth century and to a 
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literature mainly Christian, it is far more puzzling tcj 
draw the line between the history of literature and the 
history of theology than it was before to draw the line 
between the history of literature and the history of 
philosophy. Professor Ebert, in his history of Christian 
Latin literature, cuts the knot by excluding dogmatic 
theology and admitting everything else. Such a rule 
excludes a book as well worth reading as the *De 
Trinitate ' of St. Augustin, and includes the dreary 
chronicle of Prosper, and other chronicles more dreary 
still. It tells us much more of St. Jerome as a continua- 
tor of Suetonius and Eusebius than of his quaint and 
passionate controversies, which never had the misfor- 
tune to become text-books in Carlovingian or mediaeval 
schools. - 

Of course it is a confession of defeat to despair of 
organic unity and fall back upon a sort of comparative 
portrait-gallery, or rather perhaps one should say a 
series of sketches, now slighter and now fuller, con- 
trasted ill or well, with more or less of background to 
throw them up. Even then it is not easy to settle the 
question of scale. Some of my readers may think that 
overmuch space has been given to a writer like Horace, 
because the historian found him sympathetic, to a writer 
like Ovid for an opposite reason, because it seemed 
necessary to sample a large assortment of wares re- 
peatedly if it was too difficult to analyse them ; while a 
writer Uke Quinctilian may have received less than his 
due because the form of his work is hardly separable in 
any degree from the matter, and it seems as if any space 
reserved for him would be absorbed by a colourless, un- 
profitable prMfi. 
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My original aim in writing was to do something 
towards making Latin literature intelligible and in- 
teresting as a whole to the cultivated laity who might 
like to realise its literary worth, whether they read 
Latin or no. It seemed impossible to do this in any 
adequate measure within the limits of a handbook for 
beginners. Handbooks for advanced students exist 
already, but their necessary severity of method reduces 
every author to a skeleton, and almost excludes literary 
criticism. Perhaps one may hope that even scholars 
familiar with the masterly outUne of B^nhardy and 
the rich storehouse which we owe to the self-denying 
diligence of Professor Teuffel may find these volumes 
serviceable in their way. My own obligations are 
greatest to Professor Teuffel, from whom (and in a less 
degree from Professor Ebert) I have borrowed largely 
for details in the chronological tables which have been 
prefixed to each volume in order to compensate in some 
measure for any want of precision in the text. 

My best thanks are due to the Eev. E. L. Clarke, of 
Queen's College, Oxford, and to my brother, the Rev. W. 
H. Simcox, of Weyhill, who have read the proof sheets 
and enabled me to correct many inaccuracies, also to 
the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox for much valuable advice. I am 
also indebted to a very suggestive paper by Professor 
Nettleship upon Roman satire, and to the author of an 
article in the ' Comhill Magazine ' who convicted Aulus 
Gellius of boasting that he had picked up on a second- 
hand bookstall the erudition he really owed to Pliny. 
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7 Acharistio Astragalizontes, Parasitus 
Piger, Parasitus Medicns, 'Conmo- 
rientes' (from Diphilus), Condalius, 
Gemini Lenones, Feneratrix, Frivo- 
laria, Sitellitergus, Fugitivi, Cacistio, 
Hortulus, Artemo— all most likely 
stock plays, more or less touched up by 
Plautus when revived. Other plays 
attributed to Plautus are * Oolax,* 
attested by the prologue of the 
Eunuchus, Cdrbonaria, Acharistio, Bis 
Compressa, Aruns, Agroecus, Dys- 
colus, Phlegon, Comicula, Colcestis, 
Baccaria, Ceecus, vel Pnedones. 
There is no satisfactory edition of 
Plautus later than that of Gronovius, 
reissued by Ernest i, 1760 A.D. ; Weise*s 
edition (Leipzig, 1847) has been 
generally oondemred. Ritschl's three 
editions, one mostly posthumous, 
are all incomplete ; so is the smaller 
edition of Fleckeisen, which is based 
upon Ritschl's. The MSS. fall into two 
families, one represented by the Am- 
brosian palimpsest, the rest represent 
the Calliopian recension, undertaken 
at the end of the fourth century a.d. 



Birth of Lucilius 

Birth of L. Aocius or Attias, the tragic 
poet, son of a freedman of Pisaurum 

Birth of Tiberius Gracchus. Death of 
Q. Bnnius. The Annals form eighteen 
books — I. to death of Romulus ; IL 
Numa, TuUus, and Ancus ; III. the 
story of the Tarquins to the end of the 
monarchy; lY. the history of the 
Republic till the capture of Rome by 
the Gauls ; Y. the 8amnite Wars ; YI. 
the war with Pyrrhus ; VII. first Punic 
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B.C. 



>J Battle of Pydna ; down- 
fall of Macedonian 
monarchj' 



168 



?166 

164 
163 

161 

159 



War ; VIIL IX war with Haniibal ; 
X. XI. war with Philip; XI f. uncer- 
tain ; XII L XIV. war with Antiochns ; 
XV. the war of Fulvins in iCtolia, and 
the death of the elder Afrioanus; XVI. 
in honour of the Denter br>'thf-r8, who 
distinguished themselves in the Itttrian 
wars ; XVII. XVIIL, a continuation to 
174 B.C. with an autobiography. The 
last three books seem to form an ap- 
pendix, the death of Scipio being the 
original conclusion. Of the tragedies 
of Ennius, Alexander, Andromeda 
(7 Athamas), * Hecuba, t Iphigenia, 
t Medea Kxul, Melanippa, Telephus, 
\ Andromacha ^Jchmalctit a*e taken 
from Euripides, so probably Nemea, 
Aloumeeo, Athamas, Thyestes (greatly 
simplified), Crcsphont«s, Erechtheus, 
Medea Atheniensis, and f Phcenissas. 
Achilles was from Homer, and another 
from Aristarcbus (an Alexandrine poet), 
the f Eumenides from ^schylus, the 
t Ajax from iSophocles. The Ambra- 
cia, an hi>torical play probably on the 
capture of the town by Fulvius, pos- 
sibly on the war with Pyrrhus, whose 
capital was there. The Cupuncula 
and the Pancratiastes are the only 
known titles of comedies. All the 
fragments, including the Satires and 
Hedyphagetica, have been edited by 
Vahlen (Leipzig, 1856), the dramatic 
fragments by Ribbeck, Scsenicie Poesis 
Romanorum Relliquiee 

Cato*s speech in defence of the Rhodians. 
Death of Csecilius Statins. Of his 
known comedies, Andria, Androgyoos, 
Chalcia, Chryseon, Dardaous, Ephesio, 
Hymnis, Hypobolimaeeus (there seem 
to have been at least three plays under 
this title), Rastraria, Imbrii, Karine, 
Nauclems, Obolostates, Pausimachos, 
Philumena, Plocium, Polumeni (on the 
same plot as the Persa of Plautus ?), 
Progamos, Synaristosse, Synephebi, 
Syracnsin, Titthe, are taken from 
Menandei', Chrysis and Epicleros ? from 
Antiphanes, Bpistolographusfrom Posi- 
dippus, Bpistula from Alexis 

Aquilius author of the Bceotia ascribed 
to Plautus 

Birth of Papirius Carbo, the orator 

M. ^milius Scaurus the orator and prin- 
ceps senatus born 

C. Titius* speech on the laziness of the 
Senatorian courts 

Death of Terence. The Andria from 
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155 



158 
154 



151 



150 



Institntion of Qnaes- 
tioncB Perpetuee 



149 



Menander's Andria and Perinthia, 
166 B.C.; Hecyra from ApoUodorns, 
aoooidiDg to Donatns, 165 B.C. ; Haa- 
tontimorumenos from Menander ac- 
cording to the argument 163 B.C., re- 
peated 146 and 138 B.C. ; Eonnchus 
from Menander*8 Colaz (prologue to 
EunuchoA), 161 B.C., Adelphoe from 
Menander with a scene fh>m the ovrcvo- 
tfHitf'Korrcf of DiphiloB, 166 B.C. ; Phor- 
mio from the iinjiiKa(6fi€Pos of Apollo- 
dorus, 159 B.C. ; edited by W. Wagner, 
London and Cambridge, 1875 

Embassy of Diogenes the Stoic, Critolaos 
the Peripatetic, Cameades the Acade- 
mic , 

Birth of P. RutilioB, a stoical orator 

Birth of C. Gracchus. L. Afranins 
bom ? Known titles of plays — (Toga- 
te), Abducta, iBquilia, Auctoratns, Au- 
gur, Brundisinie, Buoco Adoptatus (7 a 
transition to the Atellan farces), 
Cinerarius, Gompitalia, Consobrini, Cri- 
men, Deditio, Depositum, Divortinm, 
Emandpatus, Epistola, Ezoeptus, Fra- 
trite, Ida, Incendinm, Libertus, Mariti, 
MaterUra, Meffalemia, Omen, Pftntel- 
ins, Pompa, Privignus, Prodigus, Prodi- 
tns, Promus, Perosa, Puigamentum, Be- 
pudiatus, Sella, Sorores, Qmnctia^ Sua- 
pecta, Talio, Temerarins, Thais, Titulus, 
Virgo, Vopisous ; fragmenta in Ribbeck 

Cato's speech against Seryius Sulpicius 
Galba. Galba's speech in his own 
defence 

L. Titinius, a contemporary of Terence : 
the earliest writer of Comoedin To- 
gat». The known titles of his plays 
are: Barhatus, Ciecns, FuUonia, 6e- 
mina, Privigna, Psaltria, *Quinctia, 
Yeliterna, Insubra; fragments in 
Bibbeck 

Death of Cato the Censor. We have 
fragments or titles of ninety-three out 
of 150 speeches which ciroulated in his 
name ; six out of the forty which he 
made in his own defence : the most 
interesting fragments belong to the 
De Sumtn Suo, In A. Minueium, 
De Falsis Pug^is, Suasio Legis Yo- 
oonisB, De Dote, Contra Ser. Galbam 
ad Milites, Pro Libertate Rhodiomm. 
All his speeches were edited in his old 
age. His Origines, undertaken 174 
B.C., were carried down to 149 B.C., to 
the prosecution of Galba, ' Qui diri- 
jfuit LuHtanos ; * the 1st book dealt 
with Rome and its institutions, the 
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C. LbbHiis the younger, 
oonsnl 



Sdpio ^milianufl be- 
fore Kmnantia 

Capture of Namantia 

-* Election of Tiberius 

Graochns as Tribune, 

who is murdered on 

his re-election 

Death of P. Scipio 
^milianns 



B.C. 



146 
US 
140 



189 
184 

183 



129 



O. Graochns is elected 
tribune 



125 
124 
123 



2Dd and 3rd with the origins of all 
Italian states* the 4th and 5th with the 
1st and 2nd Punic wars respectively, 
the last two are an afterthought. His 
chronology was without synchronisms ; 
it was only comparing Ms chronology 
with others that brought out that he 
fixed the foundation of the city 750 B.C. 
He wrote also *Avo^$4yfAara, after his 
study of Greek. Pneceptaad Filinm, 
beside an encyclopsedia of agriculture, 
soldiery, and oratory, includ^ probably 
a Carmen de Moribus, in uncertain 
metre : the fragments are variously 
scanned,, as Satumian, or trochaic, or 
Sotadean. Editions : fragments in H. 
Jordan, Leipzig, 1869 : the work ' De 
Be Bustica,* addressed to T. Manlius 
on a definite estate, in the firnt volame 
of Gesner's < Rei Rusticse Scriptores ' 
Capture of Carthage and Corinth 
Birth of M. Antonius the orator 
Pacuvius and Accius each have a tragedy 
performed. T. Quinctius Atta. The 
known titles of his plays (Togatse) are 
Addictus, JSdilicea, Aquse Caldse, 
Conclliatrix, Gratulatio. Lucubratio, 
* Materterffi, *Me2alensia, Nurus, 
Satura, Socms, Supplicatio, Tiro 
Proficiscens ; fragments in Ribbeck 
Birth of L. Licinius Crassus the orator 
First writings of Lucilius 

Publication of the ' Annales Maximi ' in 
eighty books by Mucins Scsevola Pon- 
tifez Maximus 



C. Sempronius Tuditanus, the historian, 
is consul. Death of M. Pacuvius. 
Armorum Judicium (iEschylus),Teucer 
(Sophocles), Iliona, Dulorestes 
(Chrysippus, Euripides), Chrypes 
(? Sophocles), Hemnima (Sophocles), 
Niptra (the death of Ulysses, Sopho- 
cles), Pentheus, Antiopa (Euripides), 
Periboea (? Euripides), Atalanta, ? Am- 
phitruo, Medus, Protesilaus (Euri- 
pides), Paullus, an historical play ; 
fragments in Ribbeck. Tlie quotations 
from the Annals and Satires are insig- 
nificant and uncertain 

Hostius writes De Hello Istrico in three 
books 

P. Sulpioius, the orator, born. C. Aure- 
lins Cotta, the orator, bom 

L. Caelius Antipatcr, the historian, is 
pncior 
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C. Fannias is elected 

oonsul 
C. Soribonius Curio, the 

orator, praetor. C. 
^ Oraochus ii slain 



Cn. Pompdus 
Marina oonaul 



bom. 



Consnlate of C. Fim- 
bria 

Triumph of M. Anto- 
nius, the orator 

Defeat of the Cimbri 
by Marina at Aqns 

SeztiiB, by Marins and 
Catullus at YeroelliB 



Consulate of M. Anto- 
niuB, the orator 

Consulate of L. Crassus, 
the orator, who oar- 
ries tie law against 
usurpation of Roman 
dtizenshtp 



B.C. 

123 



121 
120 
119 



114 

113 

111 

106 
108 



104 
102 
101 



100 



99 
96 



94 



His speech against Qraccfaus 



L. Calpumius Piso, the annalist, is censor 

L. Crassus, the orator, accuses Carbo the 
orator, who commits suicide. L. Cor- 
nelius Sisenna bom 

Q. Hortensius, the orator, bom. L. Cras- 
sus, the orator, defends Lidnia the 
vestal 

M. Antonius, the orator, defends himself 
on a charge of incest with a veetal 

He prosecutes Cn. Papirius Carbo, who 
had been defeated by the Cimbri two 
years previously 

M. Tullius Cicero and P. Canntius, the 
most eloquent speaker not of sena- 
torian rank, bom 

Tereus, last known play of Accius. 
Death of Sex. Turpilius, author of 
Boethuntes, Canephorus (from Menan- 
der), Demetrius (from Alexis), De- 
miurges and Epiclerus (from Me- 
nander), Hetiera, Lindia, Ptedium, 
ThrasyUon, Paratemnon, Philopater 
(from Antipbanes), Ictria. Fragments 
in Ribbeck 

P. LiciniuB Crassus speaks in favour of 
the ServiUan laws 

Deatii of Luoilius; birth of A. Furius, 
who celebrated the victories of Catulus 

Novius first known writer of Atellane 
farces ? 1 20 B.c. The titles known are 
Agrioola, Asinarius, Bubulcus, Bubul- 
cus Cerdo, Dotata, Duo Dossenni, 
Eculeus, Fullones, Fullones Feri- 
antes, Hercules Coaotor, Maccus Copo, 
Maocus Rxul., Milites Pometinenses, 
Mortis et Vitse Judiciimi, Tabellaria, 
Tog^aria, Yindemiator ; fragments in 
Ribbeck 

Birth of Lucretios. M. Antonius de- 
fends M. Aqailliufi, and resists Satur- 
ninus the tribune, who brought up old 
charges of misconduct in the Cimbrian 
war to damage a political opponent 

M. Antonius defends Norbanus, who is 
prosecuted by P. Sulpicius Rufus for 
alleged misconduct 



Death of JSmilius Scaurus. Death of Ac- 
cius ? Tragedies, Telephus (? iESschy- 
lus), Myrmidones (JEschylus), Epinau- 
simache (? JBtchylus), Nyctegresia 
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Death of CrassuB. Tri- 
bunate and death of 
Dmsiis 
^ The Marsic war begins . 



91 

90 
89 



Exile of Karius . 

Cinna is consul and 
massacres the nobi- 
lity, including M. An- 
tonius, the orator 

Return, 7th Consulate, 
and death of C. Marl us 



88 
87 



86 



(the tenth book of the Iliad ), Armo' 
rum yrf<lu»«m, Philocteta(iB8ch>lu8, 
Sophocles, and Euripides were all used), 
NeoptolemuB (uncertain), Antenoridas, 
Deiphobus (both perhaps from Sopho- 
cles), Astyanax, Troades, Hecuba, 
Eurysaoes (Sophocles), Hellenes (the 
fleet at Aulis from ApoUodoms), (Eno- 
maus (Sophocles), Chrysippus, Atreus 
(7 Sophocles)* Pelopida, Clytemnestra, 
^gisthus, Agamemnonidas, (? i.q. £ri- 
gona), Thebais, Phoenissae (Euripides), 
Antigonaand Bpigoni(from Sophocles), 
Briphyla (Sophocles), AMmeo (Euri- 
pides), Alphesiboea, Meleager, Melanip- 
pus (Euripides), Diomedes, Athamas, 
Medea (7 t.^. Argonauts), Phinidse 
(from an earUer stage of the voyage), 
Prometheus (iGschylus), lo (Chsere- 
mon), Alcestis, Amphitrno, Persidae, 
Heraolidse (Euripides), Andromeda, 
Minos, i.q. Mlnotaums (Euripides), 
tBaochse (Euripides), Stasiastse i.q. 
Tropeum Liberi, ~ Pneteztatse ; Brutus, 
^neadas sive Decius, — Annales, Satu- 
rn; insignificant fragments. Frag- 
ments of plays in Bebbeok 
Cicero takes the toffa ririlit ; writes his 
poems on Glaucus and Maiius. Cn. 
Yarins prosecutes M. Antonius 
Cicero translates the Phsenomena of 

Aratus 
L. Pomponius Bononiensis, celebrated 89 
B.C., according to Jerome, as a writer 
of Atellane farces. The titles known 
are JStoli, Agamemno Suppoeitus, 
Aleones, Annulus Pos.terior, Armorum 
Judicium, Aruspex, Asina, Augur 
Bucco, Campana Capella, Citharistria, 
Details, FuUonetj HimeaPappi, Ealen- 
dae Miitiae, Labicana, Leno, Maccus, 
Macci Gemini, Maocus Miles, Maccus 
Sequester, Maocus Virgo, Marsya Me- 
dicus, Pannuceata, Pappus Agricola, 
Pappus Prsetfritus, Pappus Patruus, 
Philosophia, Prseco Posterior, Pieca- 
tores, I^stor, Sponsa Pappi,' Prsefectus 
Morum, Pytho Qorgonius, Yacca vel 
Marsuppium, Yemiones (?the slave- 
breeders), Verres ^grotus, Yerree Sal- 
vus. Fragments in Ribbeck 
Tribunate and massacre of P. Sulpicios 
Birth of Catullus. Cicero studies under 
ApoUonins Molo at Rome 



Sallust bom. Cicero writes four books 
on rhetoric, of which the two now 
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Sulla makes peace with 

Mithridates 
Sulla oonquen Rome 



Sulla's legislation 
Sulla abdicates 
CflBsar prosecutes Dola- 
bella 



War with Sertorius Id 

Spain 
C. Aurelins Cotta, the 

orator, is consul 



War with Sputacus. 
JjncaUns relieFOs Cy- 
sicus, blockaded by 
Mithridates 

Defeat and death of 
Spartacus; Mithrida- 
tes is driven into 
Armenia 

Pompeius and Grassus 
consuls. L. Aure- 
lins Cotta, the brother 
of the orator, is pm- 
tor, and carries a re- 
form in the law courts 



The Gabinian law gives 
Pompeius chief com- 
mand against the 
pirates 

L. Boscius Otho carries 
a law reserving four- 
teen rows of seats for 
the knights. Bla- 

, nilian law, supported 
by Cicero, gives Pom- 
peius command 
against Mithridates . 



B.C. 



84 



83 
82 



81 
79 
78 



76 



75 
74? 

73 



71 
70 



69 
68 

67 



66 



extant (Delnventione) form part. Hor- 
tensius defends Cn. Pompeius on a 
charge of embezzlement 
Birth of Brutus. Cicero translates Xe- 
nophon and Plato ; studies with Dio- 
dotus, the Stoic 



Confiscation of the property of Valerius 
Gate, the grammarian and poet and 
friend of (SktuUus. Cotta, the orator, 
returns to Rome. Varro of Ataz is 
bom. M. Cselius Bufus, the orator, 
bom. C. Licinius Calvus, the orator, 
bom 

Cicero's first extant speech 

Cicero travels in Greece 

L. Cornelius Sisenna, the historian, is pm- 
tor. P. Butilius, the Stoic and orator, 
dies. The works of Q. Claudius, L. 
Valerius Antias, C. Licinius Macer, and 
L. Cornelius Sisenna all belong to this 
period 

Cicero returns to Bome 



C. Asinins Pollio, the orator and historian, 

bom 
Death of Cotta, the orator, and of L. 

Licinius Macer 



Cicero designated sedile, prosecutes 
Verres 



Cicero is sedile. Hortensius is consul 
Cicero begins his correspondence with 

Atticus. M. Valerius Messalla bom 
Cicero elected pnetor 
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Cicero stands for consul. 
Agrarian law of Rnl- 
lu8. Conspiracy of 
Catiline 

Caesar contrives to have 
Rabirios Postamus 
accused of treason be- 
cause he was suspected 
of being concerned in 
the death of Satumi- 
nus when tribune of 
the commons 

Alleged incest and sacri- 
lege of Clodius 

Triumph of Pompeius. 
Q. Cicero sent to Asia 
as propraetor. Clodius 
is accused of incest 

Coalition of Oaesar, Pom- 
peius, and Crassus 



Caesar is consul : is ap- 
pointed to command 
in Gaul. Cicero re- 
fuses to act as his 
lieutenant or to serve 
on the Campanian 
Commission, whereon 
Caesar procures the 
election of Clodius as 
tribune 

Cicero is banished at 
the end of March. M. 
Calidius is elected 
praetor 

Cicero is recalled, Au- 
gust^ 4 ; returns to 
Rome, September 4 

Caesar meets Pompeius 
and Crassus at Lucca, 
and arranges that 
each of them shall 
hold an important 
province for five 
years 

Crassus and Pompeius 
are elected consuls 
and carry out the ar- 
rangement 

Cicero sends his brother 
to serve under Caesar 
in Gaul 



B.C. 

65 
64 



63 



62 
61 

60 



69 



68 



57 



56 
55 



54 



Birth of Horace 

Cicero*s speech in the White Gown 

against the coalition between Antonius 

and Catilina 

Cicero consul. Defends Rabirius Postu- 
mus and L. MursBua. Speaks against 
Rullus and Catiline 



Q. Cicero is elected praetor 



Cicero writes a poem in three books on 
his consulate, and a Latin memoir and 
a Greek history on the same subject. 
At this time Q. ^lius Tubero, one of Q. 
Cicero's lieutenants, is engaged upon 
his historical work 

M. Oaelius prosecutes C. Antonius (Cice- 
ro's colleague four years before), who 
is unBoooessfuUy defended by Cicero 



Caesar commences his Commentaries on 
the Gallic war when going into winter 
quarters. P. Nigidius Figulus is pl^tor 

On September 30 Cicero speaks before the 
PontificesfortherestorationofhishoQse, 
consecrated upon the motion of Clodius 



Death of Lucretius, whose works were 
published after his death ; best edition 
by H. Munro, Cambridge. Best MS., 
Leyden A., ninth century 

Calvns accuses Vatinius, who is defended 
by Cicero. C. Asinius Pollio prose- 
cutes C. Cato, who had been tribune 
56 B.C. Possibly in this year Catullus 
dies. The poems to Lesbia seem to 
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Defeat and death of 
Grasfius 

Clodius is slain by order 
of Milo ; Pompeius is 
appointed sole consul 



63 

52 



fall into the following order — 61 B.C., 
Metellus (Lesbia's husband ?) returns 
to Home ; Catullus translates Sappho, 
Ille mi par esse deo videtur ; 2, Passer 
del'cise meae puellae ; then the intimacy 
in the house of Mallius, to which be- 
long, 6, Vivamus mea Lesbia atque 
amemus; 7, Quseris quot mihi 
basiationes ; then the quarrel ; 8, 
Miser Catulle desinas ineptire ; 83, 
Iiosbia mi praesente viro mala plurima 
dicit ; 92, Lesbia mi didt semper mala 
nee tacet unquam. Reconciliation : 
lOi, Credis me potuissemeemaledicere 
vitie ; 107, Bi quidquam cupidoque 
optantique obtigit unquam ; 109, 
Jocundum mea vita mihi proponis a- 
morem; 3ft, Annales Volusi, cacata 
charta ; <K) B.C., the death of his bro- 
ther ; 66, 65, 68 a, Quod mihi Fortnna 
casuque oppressus acerbo. June 9, 
Veranni omnibus e meis amicis; 13, 
Genabis bene mi Fabulle apud me ; 12, 
Marrucine Asini. 59, June 7 death of 
Metellus ; 68 b, Non possum retioere 
Dess qua Mallius in re ; 3, Lugete o 
Veneres Oupidinesque ; 86, Quintia 
formrsa est multis : mihi Candida, 
longa ; 78, Grallus habet fratres quo- 
rum est lepidissima conjux ; 98, 70, 
Nulli se dicit mulier mea nubere 
malle : 72, Dicebas quondam solam te 
nosse Catullum ; 36, Nulla potest 
mulier tantum se dioere amatam ; 86, 
Odi et amo : quare id faciam fortasse 
requiris ; 76, Ki qua recordanti bene 
&cta priora voluptas; 64, The mar- 
riage of Pelens and Thetis is assigned to 
this date. 56 B.C., 46, Jam ver egelidos 
refert tepores ; 101, Anival ; 31, Penin- 
sularum Sirmio insularumque ; 4, 
Phaselus ille quem videtis hospites. 
Of poems connected with his quarrel 
with * Gellius,' who did him harm with 
* Lesbia,' 7*^, 80, 11 6, seem to date soon 
after his broth r's death, 91, 90, 89, and 
80 after his voyage in the east, 56 
B.C. The poems on Aufilenus and Au- 
filena date from this year ; also that 
on the second consulate of Pompeius ; 
the poem on the prosecution of Vati- 
nius is the latest we can date. Edited 

, R. Ellis, Oxford 

Cicero is appointed augur 

Cicero defends Milo 
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Outbreak of the Civil 

War between Ctesar 

and Pompeius 
Battle of Pharsalla, 

Aag. 9. Death of 

Pompeius, Oct. 6. 

Cseaar at Alexandria 
March, Caesar subdues 

Egypt ; Aug. 2, 707, 

CtBsar defeats Phar- 

naces 
Battle of Thapsus, 

April 6. Death of 

Cato 



March 17, battle of 

Munda 
March 15, death of 

Cesar 



B.C. 

61 
60 



49 
48 

47 

46 



46 
44 



April 27, death of Hir- 
titts before Mutina 



43 



Cirero goes to Cilicia as proconsul. M. 

Hortensius defends Messalla 
Brutus and Hortensius defend Appius 

Claudius. Sallust, expelled from the 

Senate, devotes himself to history. 

Curio is tribune, and allies himself 

with Cesar. Cicero returns to Borne 
? Birth of Tibullus. Q. Comificius 

(7 Auctor ad Herennium) commands in 

niyricum 
Caesar's Commentaries on the Civil Wars 



Hirtius de Bello Alexandrine 



? Birth of Propertius. Death of P. 
Nigidius Fignlus, a grammarian; he 
devoted himself to Pj'thagoreanism 
and the mysteries. Vitruvius serves 
in Africa 

Death of Tullia, Cicero's daughter 

June and July Cicero goes to Sicily. 
Aug. .SI returns to Rome. From Sept. 
2 to April 2 (43 B.O.) he delivers his 
Philippics. D. Laberius, writer of 
mimes : best known titles, Alexandrea, 
Anna Perenna, Aru^pex^ Aulularia, 
Centonarius, Colorator, Necyomantia, 
Restio. Protest against being compelled 
to perform in person. In Ribbeck. 
Publilius Syrus, celebrated 44 B.C., no 
known titles ; in Petronius we have a 
long fragment, we have also an antho- 
logy of proverbial sayings, all of which 
are attributed to him, and most may be 
taken from him or other writers of 
mimiambi. Fragments in Ribbeck 

Sallust publishes his * Catiline.' Birth 
of Ovid. Dec. 8, death of Cicero. 
The lost poems * De Qlauco ' in trochaic 
tetrameters, <De Mario' in hexame- 
ters, 91 B.C. ; translation from Acatus, of 
which we have large fragments, 90 
B.C. ; translations, mostly lost, from 
Plato and Xf>nophon, 84 B.c. Speech 
for P. Quintius (on a dispute between 
partners), 81 B.C. ; for Sex. Rosdus Ame- 
rlnus (accused of parricide in the 
interest of Chrysogonus, Sulla's freed- 
man), ? and for h. Varenus, accused of 
assassination, 80 B.C. ; lost speech for 
the freedom of a woman of Arretium, 
76 B.C., for Roscius, the actor (who had 
taken a slave to train for the stage on 
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ciondition of sharing the profits with 
his owner. The slave was killed and 
the partners had a long series of dis- 
putes abont how the compensation was 
to be apportioned), 76 B.C.; against 
Nevius; fragmentary speech for M. 
Tullius, who brought an action for too 
forcible ejectment ; speeches against 
Verres, of which two were delivered, 
five were composed after the exile of 
Yerres, 70 B.C. ; speech for Fonteias, 
proconsul in Gaul, for A. Gaecina 
(another case turning upon the degree 
of force allowable in an ejectment 
intended to raise a question of title), 
69 B.C. ; for P. Oppius, a qusestor of 
M. Gotta, who accuse^ him of malver- 
sation and attempted assassination, 
67 B.C. ; fpr A. Cluentius, in danger of 
being convicted of poisoning because 
universally believed to be guilty of 
bribery ; for M. Fundanius (lost), and 
for the Manilian law, 66 B.C. ; for 
G. Gemellus Gallus, accused of trea- 
son for a bill to deprive the Senate of 
its dispensing power, oration in the 
White Gown, 64 B.C., in fragments. 
A speech in the Senate (very fragmen- 
tary) against the law of RuUus ; two 
speeches before the people on the 
same question ; lost speech for 
Roscins Otho ; for G. Rabirius Postu- 
mus (very fragmentary) ; on the disa- 
bilities of the sons of the proscribed, on 
his renunciation of a province; the 
four speeches against Gatiline ; for L. 
Munena, 63 B.C.; for P. Sulla, ac- 
cused of complicity with Gatiline ; for 
Archias, the poet, accused of usurping 
the privil^es of a Roman citizen; 
speeches against Glodius and Gurio 
who had attacked him in the Senate 
after the abortive prosecution before 
Clodius had transferred himself to the 
Gommons, 61 B.c. ; for G. Antonius 
(unsuccessful and unpublished) ; for 
liinucius Thermus (unpublished); for 
L. Valerius Flaccus, 69 B.C. (in frag- 
mentary condition); for P. Sestius, 
aocused of violence because, as one of 
the tribunes who carried Gicero^s 
restoration, he had surrounded him- 
self with a bodyguard ; for Gomelius 
Balbus, accused of usurping Roman 
citizenship ; for M. Gselius, accused, at 
the instigation of Glodius, of sedition 
in Naples; for Ascitius, accused of 
' prevarication,* taking up a cause he 
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did not mean to succeed, and attempt- 
ing to procure the assaflsination of cer- 
tain Egyptian ambassadors ; on the 
ConsuliU' provinces ; on the answer of 
the Haraspices, B.C. 56 ; the invective 
against Piso in the Senate ; the treatise 
De Oratore, B.o. 56 ; speeches for Yati- 
nius and Gabinins, lost with the excep- 
tion of a fragment of each ; for G. Babi- 
rius Postumus, accused for receiving 
moneys which, according to the prose- 
cution, Gabinius had wronglj extract- 
ed from Ptolemseus on his restoration, 
according to Cicero did not nearly 
oover Babirius* lawful advances to the 
king; for M. ^milius Scaurus (the 
son of the famous Princeps Senatus), 
who was accused of extortion and 
cruelty in Sardinia: the cause was 
hurried on without evidence to preju- 
dice his election to the consulate : the 
speech survives in large fragments; 
the six books on the Bepublic, of 
which we have large fragments be- 
side the Somnium Scipionis ; speeches 
for Milo ; the first (actually delivered) 
is only known from one or two quota- 
tions in Quinctilian; books of the 
Laws (of which we have fragments), 
52 B.C. M. Geelius* letters to Cicero 
(ad Familiares, lib. viii.) during Cice- 
ro*s command in Cilicia. Partitiones 
oratorise, Paradoxa (six rhetorical exer- 
cises on Stoic themes ; in one he 
proves that Crassus was poor) ; Laus 
Catonis ; Orator ad M. Brutum, 
speech for C. Ligarius, who had been 
left in Africa when the civil war broke 
out, and was attacked by another par- 
doned Pompeian for obeying the Pom- 
peian governor ; 46 B.C., thanks for the 
permission given to M. Marcellns to 
return to Bome, for King DeiotaruB, 
accused of attempting Cesar's life in 
Pontus : De Consolatione (on the death 
of Tullia, Qow lost), De Finibus Bono- 
rum et Malorum, Academica, 46 B.C., 
Tusculan Disputations, the nature of the 
gods, Divination, Fate (fragmentary). 
Friendship, Old Age, and Glory (lost), 
between January and the middle of 
July, 44 ; the Topics, and De Offidis be- 
tween July and the end of l^ovember, 
the Philippics between September 2, 44 
B.C., and April 21, 48 b.c. The latest 
letter to Atticus dates from 44 B.C. : 
there are letters to D. Brutus, to 
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Battle of Philippi 



War of PeniBia 



Defeat and flight of 
Sextus Pompeiua 



Battle of Actinm . 
The Temple of Janus is 
closed 



Expedition against Ara- 
bia 



Second closing of the 
Temple of Janus 



B.C. 



42 
41 

40 
39 
37 



36 
36 



33 
32 
31 
29 

28 



27 
26 
25 



Plancus, to Lepidus, and to CornificiuB 
as late as Maj, 43 

Confiscation and restoration of Yergirs 
land. First Eclogue 

Ninth Eclogue 

Horace's intimacy with Maecenas begins. 

Varro de Re Rustica. Horace's journey to 
Brunditiium. ? Death of P. Terentius 
Varro Atacinus. His Bellum Sequano- 
rum and 8aturae are supposed to be 
early. His other works are Argonautica» 
Ephemetis, Chronographia, all proba- 
bly translations from the Greek 



Death of Sallust. The exact subject of 
his last work, the Histories of the 
Twelve Tears from the Consulate of 
Lepidus, 78 B.C., is known from Auso- 
nius, Id. iv. 62. It appears to have 
been a continuation of Sisenna 

Commencement of Georgics 

Death of Atticus 

This is sometimes assigned as the date 
of Pollio's publication of his history 

DeathofVarro. The fullest list of his writ- 
ings is given by Jerome in his preface 
to Origen*s Commentary on Genesis. 
He wrote 74 works in 620 books ; we 
know the following : 6 books of pseudo- 
tragedies ; 10 books Poematorum ; 2 
Orationum, probably early : 4 Satura- 
rum, 150 Satune Menippesa (imitated 
from Menippus, a pupil of Diogenes, 
and from these we have the largest frag- 
ments : one book, rpiioi^yoi, dates 
from 64 B.C., and is an anticipation of 
the triumvirate) ; 76 X/oyivroplttrnv 
(essays on different subjects connected 
more or less closely with some well- 
known historical character), 56-50 
B.C. 41 Antiquitatum : supplemen- 
tary works De Gente Populi Bomani : 
chronological. Imagines : 9 DiscipU- 
narum Llbri. A cyclopaedia of the 
seven liberal arts, with medicine and 
soldiery added. 3 Suasionum Libri, 
political essays. All the above are lost. 
25 books on the Latin Language, 44 B.C. 
3 books Rerum Rysticanim, 37 B.C. 

Prop. iv. 1. 

Completion of the Georgioi ; tuicide of 

Gallus 
Hor. Carm. IL xiv. 
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Phnates expels Tin- 
dates and endeavours 
to propitiate Aogos- 
tns . 

Death of Maroellus 

Conspiracy of Mnnena 
and Cs^io, the bro- 
ther-in-law of Mffice- 
nas, against Augostus 

Aetna! restoration of 
the standards taken at 
Gannie ; Tiberins in 
Armenia . 



Lez Jnlia de Maritandis 
Ordinibns 



Victories of Tiberius 
and Dmsns over the 
Catti and Vindelici, 
also Clades Lolliana 
pre-smpposed in the 
9th ode of the 4th 
book of Horace 



Tiberins is Consul ; An- 
gnstns returns from 
Qanl ; Lepidns dfes ; 
Augustus succeeds 
him as chief Pontiff 



B.C. 



24 
23 
22 



20 
19 



18 
17 
16 



15 



13 



L. Arruntius, the orator and historian, is 
consul 



12 



Death of Veigil and Tibullus. Editions 
of Vergil, Conington : for the ^neid, 
Gossrau, who has used La Cerda 
largely. MSB.: a fragment of the 
Vatican, the oldest of the fifth cen- 
tury, contains good ancient illustra- 
tions. The Codex Bomanus, of the 
seventh century ? also in the Vatican, is 
complete and illustrated. Written by 
an ignorant scribe, and uncorrected. 
The Fialatinus is of the fourth or fifth 
century : the best MS. is the Medicean, 
corrected up to the end of the Buco- 
lics, by Turdus Bufus Apronianus 
Asterius, Cons, of 494 A.D. Tibullus 
Dissen.. The MSS. are all late, and 
most interpolated 

Alluded to by Livy, Ep. lix. 

Carmen Sssculare 

Deaths of Cornelia, celebrated by Proper- 
tius, and of iEmilius Macer. * Iliacus 
Maoer,* Ov, Bpp. ex Pont. IV. xvi. 6 

Death of Propertius. His first book was 
published 26 B.C. The poetical guide- 
book to Bome, from which we have 
fragments in the fifth book, was begun 
before the poet fell in love. V. i. 71 
sqq. Most of the poems in the second 
and third books are early ; e,ff. in. 
xxiii. is written just after the dedica- 
tion of the temple of Apollo, Oct. 
24, 28 B.C. The fourth book is 
composed 23 and 22 B.C. IV. iv., IV. 
xii. refer to the expedition against 
Parthia, 22 B.c. V. vi. refers to the 
fourth celebration of the Aotian games, 
16 B.C. V. xi. has the same date 

Fuscusand Arellius, of Asia, are celebrated 
as declaimers. Horace publishes the 
fourth book of Odes at the re- 
quest of Augustus. Vitruvlus writes 
after this year, when two stone 
theatres had been built in Bome 

L. Cestius Pius settles in Bome 
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Death of Drosos . 
Death of MaBoenas 



Tiberius retires to 
Rhodes 

Banishment of Julia, the 
daughter of Angnstos 

Recall of Tiberius 

Banishment of Julia, the 
granddaughter of Au- 
gustus 



B.O. 

10 

9 
8 



Death of Augustus 



7 

6 

?1 
8 

A.D. 

4 

8 

11 

Circa 12 

14 



Yerrius Flaocus is appointed tutor to 
the grandchildren of Angfustus 

Epicedion by G. Pedo Albinovanus 

Death of Horace. The Epodes seem to 
date between the war of Perusia, B.C. 
40 (of. Epp. vii. xvi.), and the con- 
quest of Egypt ; i. and Ix. date from 
the war of Actium, 31 B.C. They 
were probably published 29 b.0. The 
first book of Satires was probably 
published 36 B.C. By 32 B.C. he had 
received the Sabine farm. The second 
book of Satires was probably published 
B.C. 30. The first three books of 
the Odes 'were published B.C. 24-3. 
The chief dates alluded to are the 
battle of Actium, I. zxzvii. ; the 
illness of Bfsscenas and Horace's 
escape from the fallen tree, 28 b.c. 
L zz., II. zii., n. zvii. The Arabian 
expedition, 27 B.C., I. xxix., III. xxiv. 
Cantabrian expedition and intended 
expedition against Britain, 25 and 27 
B.C., I. XXXV., I. xxxvi., ? II. vi., f II. 
xi., m. xiv. Dedication of the temple 
to Apollo on the Palatine, 26 B.C., X. 
zxxi., lib. III. i.-vi., ciro. 26 B.C. 
7 Marriage of Marcellus, 25 B.C., I. xii. 
45. Expulsion of Tiridates, 23 B.C. 
I. xxvi., n. xi., ni. vii., III. xxix. 
First 1txx>k of Epistles published after 
21 B.C. ; iii. viii. ix. refer to the Asiatic 
campaign of Tiberius, xvi.and xi. seem 
early. Oarmen Sseculare and lY. vi. 
17 B.C. lY. ii. iv., ix. xiv. 14 B.C. Second 
Book of Epistles after 13 B.C. (when 
Augustus was Pontifex Maximus), and 
Ars Poetica. Death of M. Passienus, 
the declaimer 

Birth of M. Annseus Seneca, the philo- 
sopher. 

T. Albuclus Silo, the declaimer, settles at 
Rome 

Suicide of Pordus Latro, the declaimer 

Art of Love completed soon after this 
date 

Death of Pollio. Fragments in H. 
Meyer 

Baniiumient of Ovid. Close of the His- 
tory of Pompeius Trogns 

Death of Messalla. Fragments in H. 

Meyer 
Gratius Faliscus aod Manilius begin to 

virrite 
Tiberius confirms his nomination of 

Yelleius as prsstor 
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Fall of Sejanufl 



15 



18 



22 



24 
25 



27 

31 
81 

84 
89 



Bomanns Hiapo, the declaimer, who 
always liked harsh theses, takes to the 
practice of denouncing alleged state 
crimes 

Death of Livy ; best edition, Draken- 
boroh. Death of Ovid ; best edition, 
Bnrmann, R. Merkel, Leipzig, for text. 
B. Ellis, Ibis. The dale of the Heroi- 
des is uncertain. The Amores are said 
to have been completed 9 B.o. The 
Art of Love and its appendices weic 
finished by 1 A.D. The Metamorphoses 
were not enlarged after his exile. The 
Fasti were revised and dedicated to 
Germanicus, 16 a.d. The Ibis and 
the first two books of the Tristia date 
from 9 A.D. ; the remaining three were 
completed by 12 A.D. Ftobably the 
first books of Letters from Pontus 
were sent home in 16 a.d. with the 
Fasti In the last letter he enumerates 
his contemporaries, including * Babirius 
of the mignty mouth,' who wrote upon 
the war of Actium 

Death of Fenestella, the grammarian. 
Death of Aetius Gapito, the liberal 
and imperialist jurist, the rival of An- 
tistiufl Labeo, the republican and pe- 
dantic jurist 

Cassius Severus in exile 

Haterius Agrippa, the so-called orator, is 
oonsuL Deatih of GremutiuB Coidus, 
the Stoic orator and historian. Banish- 
ment of Votienus Montanus 

Suicide of Yotienus Montanus in the 
Balearic Isles 

Completion of Yelleius' history 

Phaedrus, Prol. iii. 41. Valerius Maximus 
finishes his Collection 

Death of Mamercus Bcaurus 

Death of the elder Seneca, who wrote 
a large and admirable historical work 
which his son did not edit. Bhetori- 
cal works edited by Bursian, 1855 
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Page 39 line 2 fw nnconstrained read unimpaired. 

„ „ „ 21 „ iEneas read (Eneas. 

„ 48 „ 10 „ first read lost. 

62 „ 22, 23 fcT Calpurinus read Calpumius. 

64 „ 18 f&r homine read homini. 

„ 20 „ undecnmqae read modumque. 
66 „ 3 from bottom, /or Tarentiom read Tarentum. 
80 „ 2 for flourish read flourished. 



>» 

ff >t 

»* 

I* 

,, „ „ 9 „ Archilaus read Archelaus. 

„ „ », 10 „ Vargunteus read Yargunteius. 
fii 

ft f» 



81 „ 9 from bottom, /<w years read year. 

n 44 and 3 from bottom,^ There were other subjects : beside 
astronomy was read There were other subjects beside 
astronomy. 
„ 100 „ ^for import read impact. 
,,114 „ 18 „ Perseus 7100^ Peneus. 
„ 120 „ 16 from bottom, /or Cathagus read Oethegus. 
121 „ 11 note,/47r recitate read recitato. 

129 „ 23 tt *• premium „ prssmium. 

130 „ 9 for lead read leave. 
137 „ 18 „ Marclan read Marsian. 
191 „ 8 from bottom, /or Sabine read Sabines. 
206 bottom, /or chief read his chief. 
221 „ 10 from bottom, /or certainly read may well have. 
241 „ 7 far twenty read thirteen. 

6 „ eighteen read eleven. 
„ „ „ twenty read thirteen. 
„ 268 „ 13 H subjects „ subject. 
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INTfiODUCTION. 

Latin is the language of Latium— the rolling plain round the 
Alban hills. These hills were recognised from very early 
times as the centre of the Latin nation, whose older ^^i^ 
settlements were close to the coast. It became the li!lS4uSS" 
language of the western half of the civilised world, — *'™^'- 
because it was the language of Bome ; and Home seems to have 
become the mistress of the world by reason of its important 
position on the lower Tiber, at the meeting^point of the 
people of the Alban hills, the people of the central mountains, 
and the strange people who held the valley of the Amo and 
the heights around it. 

Both the Alban hills and the central mountains were settled 
by branches of the Aryan race. Among the Alban hills, such 
Aryans as entered Italy by the western coast would meet those 
who entered it by the eastern passes. This may explain the 
fact (upon which Niebuhr founded an elaborate theory, now uni- 
versally abandoned, and never yet refuted) that the people of 
the Alban hills, who called themselves Latins, were nearer the 
Greeks in many ways than the people of the central mountains, 
who called themselves Sabines, Samnites, or Saunites. It is a 
plausible conjecture that these latter stood specially near to the 
Aryans now known as Celts, whose first seats were on the Danube 
and its tributaries, and Who held their ground longest on the 
great rivers of south-eastern and central France, and in Ireland, 
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and to the west and north-west of the central range of 
Britain. 

The Etruscans, or Basena, as they called themselves, do 
not seem to have been Aryans at all. The ancients were ac- 
quainted with two accounts of them : neither account had been 
tested — both were sometimes uncritically combined. According 
to one, a race, alien to other Italian races, had entered Italy 
from the coast, having sailed from Lydia, which was occupied 
in historical times by a Semitic race. According to the other, 
the Basena were akin to the Bsetians, who in the days of 
Augustus held the passes of what are now the Grisons and the 
Tyrol, as the Basena had once held the plain of the Po roimd 
Mantua. Hence we should naturally infer that they crossed 
the Alps before they crossed the Apennines ; but the ancients 
held that their settlements in what is now Tuscany were more 
ancient, as they were more important, than their settlements on 
the Po. The two stories do not exclude each other, but those 
who admit both must give most weight to the second. What- 
ever their origin, the Etruscans, whom the Greeks called Tyrr- 
henians, appear in history as rivals of the Greek colonists in 
the western sea, and as diligent importers and continuators 
of certain archaic forms of Greek art. 

The Italians were much more backward than the Greeks, for 
their land is turned to the west, to Spain, to Gaul, to Africa, 
Some oon- which could tcach them nothing, while Greece is turned 
Italian and to the cast, to the coasts alonfir which the civilisations 

Groekcul- ' o ^** 

tuw. of the Nile and the Tigris spread through so many 

channels. Besides, the country itself is far less stimulating 
to its inhabitants : compared to Greece, Italy is a continental 
country whose inhabitants communicate more easily by land 
than by sea, except in the two extreme southern peninsulas, 
which characteristically were occupied by Greek colonies whose 
earlier development was more brilliant than that of the mother 
country. 

Hence, perhaps, the mythology of Italy is even more rudi- 
mentary compared with the mythology of Greece than the 
mythology of Germany compared with, the mythology of 
Scandinavia. It is at least a curious coincidence (since the 
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archipelagoes of Greece, Scandinavia, and Polynesia have all a 
rich mythology) that such mythology as Italy had settled 
chiefly in the Campagna, which may almost be called an archi- 
pelago above waten The later Bomans were &miliar with 
Sabine spells, but not with Sabine legends. 

The intellectual development of Italy was backward, like the 
imaginative. The equable fertility of the land was itself a hin- 
drance. As far back as we can form any conjecture, the bulk 
of the people were shepherds or husbandmen ; we cannot trace 
a time like that reflected in the Homeric poems, when high- 
bom men of spirit went roving in their youth by land and sea, 
and settled down in their prime with a large stock of cattle and 
a fair stud of horses, to act as referees in peace and leaders in 
war to the cottars around* . Gifts came to them from the cottars 
and from passing traders; minstrels were welcome at their 
courts ; altogether they lived a life of more ease and splendour 
than we can imagine in primitive Italy. 

Other dififerences less intelligible to us were not less 
weighty : the volcanic character of the western plain of central 
Italy, the want of a fall to the coast (which caused some of the 
water-courses to form marshes, and made the Tiber a terror to 
the Romans for its floods), told in ways as yet untraced on the 
character of the inhabitants. For one thing, the ancient worship 
of Febris and Mefitis indicates a constant liability to fever ; 
then the air of Greece is lighter than the air of Italy, and this 
may be the reason that it was more inspiring. The breezes of 
the hillside are to primitive Greek poetry the breath of vdse 
maidens who bring the glorified past to mind ; the early sages 
of Italy met their inspiration where water babbles in a shady 
glade or leaps down a rocky dell. The Greek needed no seda- 
tive except solitude to lull the natural man to a half-sleep 
and let the singer awake ; the Italian was more sensuous or 
more frivolous. His musings needed the hush and the shadow, 
while it was only for prophecy that the Pythia needed the 
vapour of the sacred cavern — as bewildering, as exalting, as 
the heavy air of a crowded church. An inspiration not unlike 
that of Delphi, but less ethereal, dwelt in ^ the house of echoing 
Albunea ' by the falls of Anio, and many of the spots where sul- 
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phuTous vapours rise through the ground were reckoned oracular. 
The Italians were not long in reaching the stage at which 
women are more idealist than men ; the Sibylline books appear 
in Italy earlier in proportion than the prophecies of Bacis and 
other male prophets in Greece, So, too, the wailing woman 
keeps her place at Boman funerals, while in historical Greece 
the haughty smiles of Sparta and the decorous silence of Athens 
take the place of the loud laments of Helen and Andromache. 
Such traits are a sign rather that Italian men were lacking in 
ideality than that Italian women abounded in it. 

Italian indigenous literature was of the very scantiest ; its 
oldest element was to be found in hymns, barely metrical, and 
indigwiona ^ ^^^ ^ repetitions as to dispense with metre. The 
' •itoSm***' hymns were more like spells than psalms, the singers 
literature, ^ioji au objcct to gain rather than feeUngs to express. 
The public hymns were prayers for blessing : there were private 
chants to charm crops out of a neighbour's field, and bring 
other mischief to pass against him. Such * evil songs ' were 
a capital offence, though there was little, perhaps, in their 
form to suggest a distinction whether the victim was being 
bewitched or satirised. The deliberate articulate expression 
of spite seemed a guilt and power of itself. Besides these 
there were dirges at funerals, ranging between commemoration 
of the deceased and his ancestors, propitiation of the departed 
spirit, and simple lamentation. There were songs at banquets 
in praise of ancient worthies. Cato had .heard them, Cicero 
regretted them with a fervour that imposed upon Niebuhr. 
The songs themselves can hardly have been better than the 
epitaphs of the Scipios. The elegance of the material monu- 
ments shows the influence of the new culture, so that it is 
likely the verses — ^some of them a survival firom days when 
Rome had no literature — are a very favourable specimen of 
the oral compositions out of which they grew. We find no 
trace of any poet who composed what free-bom youths recited 
at feasts ; probably they extemporised without training and at- 
tained no mastery. If a Ration has strong military instincts, we 
find legendary or historical heroes in its very oldest traditions ; 
if a nation has strong poetical instincts, we find the names of 
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historical or legendary poets. In Italy we only meet with 
nameless fauns and prophets, whose inspired verses were perhaps 
on the level of Mother Shipton. For it is not likely that the 
Italians had as much poetical talent as is now diffused among 
their descendants, whose literary poetry has always been exotic,* 
though their popular poetry is fiill of feeling and delicacy. 

The traditional comic drama was indigenous in Italy. The 
tricks and jests of a limited number of strictly conventional 
characters cannot have had a wider range than that of an harle- 
quinade, which is the lineal descendant of the native Italian 
drama. Such as it is, it has always been a very vigorous form 
of art. After the Renaissance it gradually spread over Europe ; 
it is an interesting question whether it did not influence Greek 
literature through Epicharmus, who may very likely have foimd* 
something like it at home in Sicily. 

Besides these rudiments of literature, the Bomans, and no 
doubt the other Italians, had some \dnd of annals, beginning 
perhaps with a bare record of prodigies. The Bomans had from 
a comparatively early period a written code of laws and an 
elaborate system of legal pleading, full of needless technicalities, 
which were long the secret of the patricians, and even after 
their publication had to be observed with the most minute and 
wearisome exactness. This, of course, was a check upon judicial 
oratory, and political oratory was restrained by respect for 
authority, which forbade any speaker to address his peers in the 
senate, the assembly, or the public meeting ^ without the formal 
sanction of the convener. 

- The curious feature of Latin literature is that it is in its 
best days a Boman literature without being the work of Bomans. 
From Ennius to Martial, a succession of writers who Latin uten- 
were not natives of Bome lived and worked there, and tiontotbe' 
owed their fame to the Boman public. The great •urbanity.* 
writers of Athens were Athenians ; great Greek writers who 
were not Athenians did not owe their reputation to Athens, 
unless they were rhetoricians or philosophers. In the Middle 

' The Divine Comedy is a weighty but a solitary exception. 
' Summoned by tribunes and other mag^trates to work up public opinion 
in favour of a particular measure. 
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Ages poets scarcely fixed themselves at a single centre : they 
and their reputation travelled together. Even then one notes 
that Florentine poetry was founded by natives of Florence 
who passed their lives there. When we come to the modem 
literatures of England and France we find, as might be ex- 
pected, that the capital collects most literary men (though 
there are exceptions, like the Pleiad in France and the Lake 
Poets in England); but the capital itself is not barren. In 
Germany the same holds good of a number of local capitals. 

One reason of this peculiarity may have been that Rome as 
a city had never much life of its own ; it was the seat of an 
aristocracy who owed their importance to its value as a com- 
mercial and then as a military centre, and to the hereditary 
temper fostered by the actions which the popsession of such a 
site made possible or desirable. It was never a town of sailors 
or of artisans : its rulers had dependants, but not workmen ; 
and their own life was too diflScult and absorbing to leave any 
surplus energy for literature, while at the same time their 
faculties were sufficiently stimulated to make them eager and 
intelligent critics. In the history of Latin literature, at any 
rate fi"om the time of Lucilius, Urbanitas is more important 
than * Atticism' ever became in Greek. A writer could not 
really succeed without the style of a well-bred man about town ; 
the opposite to this was not as a rule * provinciality,' but 

* rusticity.' It does not seem as if * urbanity ' necessarily in- 
cluded any idea of culture or distinction or refinement ; it was 
a quality which a buffoon might possess in perfection : what it 
excluded was clumsiness, obscurity, saying what need not be 
said ; what it implied was being in complete possession of what 
one had to say, and completely appreciating the intelligence of 
one's public. At this point * urbanity* comes nearest to 

* Atticism ' ; but an Athenian public was much quicker witted, 
and more fastidious, than an Italian, and would certainly have 
been impatient of Cicero's prolonged * urbanity,' which the 
Boman public of his day enjoyed till the end. Down to the 
days of the empire * prolixity ' was not a word of blame ; on 
the contrary, we find phrases like verbis proUxissvrrds gratias 
egit (where prolixiasimia might be exchanged for amplissimia). 
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the idea being that to develop a subject at the greatest length 
possible is an appropriate way of showing respect to the subject 
and to the person addressed — an idea which since the Benais- 
sance has had a very considerable influence on Italian eloquence. 
Nor, indeed, has Italian literature ever aimed at terseness and «^ 
brevity, except when its centre was the Florentine republic, 
and during the earlier period when it was the organ of the 
opposition of epigrams carried on by an indolent and fastidioim 
aristocracy and their literary retainers under the Claudian and 
Flavian emperors. 

After we have analysed the meagreness of its original ele- 
ments, after we have recognised the complacent amplitude of 
its later development, we have still to remember that Latin liter*- 
Latin literature is classical as Grreek literature is classi- daasioaL 
cal. The general level of finish,-elegance, and richness is higher, 
though the masterpieces are less exquisite, less supreme, as well '^ 
as less original. Where Greek literature fails, it is apt to become 
dull and empty ; where Latin literature fails, it is apt to become 
heavy and florid. Even the greatest Greek writers are not free 
from incompletenesses and obscurities, which show that the 
writer's grasp not merely of his subject but of his own con- 
ception is imperfect. Even a great Latin writer is seldom in 
such close, direct, penetrating contact with his subject as a great 
Greek writer or a great modem writer, but he is in much more 
complete possession of what he has to communicate about it. 
A Latin historian, for instance, never makes us say, as modem 
historians make us say, that we cannot see the wood for the 
trees ; he hardly ever makes us say, as a Greek historian makes 
us say, that he shows us a brick for a house. His representation 
may be superficial, but it has the completeness of view which 
results from standing far enough off to get things into focus. 
One effect of this is that, as compared with the literature of inde- 
pendent Greece, L atin litecoture is reflective and sentimental. - 
It still deals with genuine perceptions and emotions, but there 
is an added sense of what it looks like to experience them ; 
the representation is in only mediate relation to the experience, 
and in immediai-e relation to the writer's thought about it. 
This is a point of analogy with the English literature of the 
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first half of last century ; another is that in both to think about 
experience and express one's thoughts has still the interest of 
novelty for the writers and their public. Consequently there 
is no need to go beyond what is common and general in ex- 
perience. Both, even at their highest, are content with an 
exaltation in degree of what is familiar in kind ; and this marks 
oflf both from modem literature, which tends to seek out what 
il^ rare and singular in experience, which being imfamiiiar has 
to be thought out before it is intelligible. A cognate tendency 
of modem literature is to make a more or less imaginary ex- 
perience serve as foundation for ideals. Classical literatures go 
back to an heroic age in search of something grander and 
simpler than the present age supplies ; romantic literatures go 
back in search of the picturesque ; in this, as in much else, 
Vergil is a precursor of the modem and romantic spirit. 

But Vergil is an exception ; and, in the sense in which 
* classical ' is opposed to * romantic,' Latin literature as a whole 
is more classical than Greek. The revolt against * classicism ' 
is also a revolt from Latin literature to Greek, if the revolter 
be able to study both. And Latin literature is eminently 
classical in the primitive sense of the word : its representative 
writers fall into fixed * classes,' each has his well-marked rank ; 
it is a literature of fixed standards fit to become the foundation 
of an sBsthetic tradition. Its generality, its clearness, its finish, 
and its dignity are aU elements which give it a permanent 
educational value, and make it interesting to races and genera- 
tions very dififerent from those which originated it. English 
literature is hardly likely to fill the same place in the training 
of the communities which owe their civilisation to England as 
Latin literature has filled in the training of the communities 
which owe their civilisation to Bome. So far as this space is 
filled by English literature, it is maialy filled by * classical' 
writings like those of Pope and Macaulay, which come in this 
way to have a greater relative importance than they have for 
the cultivated public at home. 

A literature may be classical without being supremely ex- 
cellent; a literature may come near to supreme excellence 
without being classical. fThe test of supreme excellence is the 
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admiration and delight of sane, well-trained minds of very high 
caUbre* / Tried by this test it would be impossible to set the 
* Duchess of Malfy ' or * Vittoria Corombona ' below ' Phddre ' or 
' Britannicus,' or the ^ Golden Ass ' below the fables of Fhsedrus. 
Yet Bacine and Phsedrus are both classics in a sense that 
Webster and Apuleius are not. Phsedrus, at any rate, is a classic 
simply in virtue of his generality, his rationality, his clearness. 

This reflection eitplains the impatience with which many 
aesthetic critics are apt to approach Latin literature. Generality, 
clearness, rationality, are not attractive literary qualities to a 
cultivated class weary of old traditions, pining for fresh, strong, 
highly specialised emotions. The appetite for subtlety is at its 
height, the clearness of Latin literature readily passes for shal- 
lowness, while the simplicity of Greek literature is pardoned for 
its directness and intensity. 

On another side Latin literature is classical, as opposed to 
romantic : it is an eminently social literature — the work of men 
who wrote under a strong regard for all that tends to pro- 
mote fellow-feeling among mankind. Bomantic literature is 
eminently personal — as personal in the expression of moods of 
passionate sympathy with the many or the miserable, which can 
seldom be permanently felt, and never generally felt, as in the 
expression of solitary rapture in the presence of inorganic 
nature. In both there is always a touch of revolt against the 
concrete claims which society as it is requires us to enforce and 
accept by tums.^ Latin literature throughout assumes and 
enforces social rights and duties : even in the malcontent 
literature of the Claudian and Flavian period there is far less 
freedom of discussion than in the Greek literature of the Attic 
and Macedonian period, though that is less bitter. In fact, 
Greek literature is the expression of a social life never .perfectly 
consolidated ; while Latin literature is addressed to a society 
solidly constituted, though out of much less genial elements. 
For one reason or other, the Italian household discipline was much 

* The proper effect of public spirit and generosity is not so mnch to lift a 
man above being occupied with either set of claims as to make him magnify 
the claims others have upon him and minimise the claims he has upon others ; 
but, after all, both sets of claims are correlative. 
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stricter than the Greek ; while there was much less intercourse 
between men, except at rarely recurring festivals. The occupa- 
tions of agriculture, at once more absorbing and more profitable, 
left no leisure for the elaborate system of musical and gymnastic 
training which more than anything else gave its peculiar 
character to the civilisation of historical Greece. 

Italian civilisation was comparatively advanced long before 
Italy had a literature worthy of the military, commercial, and 
Latin utera- political positiou of the race. The training, the temper, 
pendent on the Opportunities, which literary display requires, were 
epochfl.' all absent alike. On holidays, better food, more drink 
and company than common, made merriment enough ; on great 
days the State provided tumblers and horse and foot races ; and 
at any feast those who wished could provide a masquerade for 
themselves, and bandy satirical impromptus. 

Accordingly we find that, while the great epochs in the 
development of Greek literature correspond to epochs in the 
internal development of Greek civilisation, the epochs in the 
early development of Latin literature correspond to the succes* 
sive stages of the intercourse between Italy and Greece. In 
the royal and early republican days this intercourse may have 
been more frequent than afterwards, when the seaward pressure 
of the tribes of the Southern Apennines had separated and 
weakened the Greek towns which, in the first quarter of the 
fifth century B.C., seemed likely to Hellenise the two southern 
peninsulas of Italy and the space between them. But all is 
uncertain about this intercourse : we never know whether we 
are dealing at second-hand with the conjectures of the first 
Latin writers after its renewal, or with more or less distorted 
echoes of theories which the Greeks mistook for traditions. 
Certainty begins when the Greek towns on the Campanian coast, 
hard pressed by the Sabellians, who had established themselves 
in the plain, threw themselves into the arms of Eome, after 
some appeals to the Sabellians, who were still descending from 
the hills. Few, if any, of these towns shared the literary move- 
ment of Greece, but the familiarity which leading Romans gained 
with the new clients of the State made it easier for the culture ^ 
of the great Greek cities of the south to take full efifect after 
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the conquest of Tarentmn. Thenceforward Borne was fall of 
Greek slaves and Greek refugees, anxious to avail themselves of 
their one superiority. For some time it was uncertain whether 
the process of Greeks learning Latin or Latins learning Greek 
would prove the more important. It was not impossible that 
educated Latins would be simply Hellenised, as Macedonians 
had been, and address their first literary efforts to the great 
Greek public, which was quite willing to be informed of the 
character of the State then rising into consequence in the West. 
As yet the Boman public made no demand for literature of a 
kind which Bomans of position could think it worth while to 
satisfy. As late as LucuUus and Cicero^ Boman nobles still 
wrote historical works on their own life and times in Greek. 
As late as Horace ;Boman men of letters were still tempted to 
continue Greek literature in Greek, instead of trying to naturalise 
it in Latin. The two conditions which made Latin literature 
possible were, first, the stimulus to national life during the two 
great Punic wars, which carried many Italians beyond the bounds 
of Italy, and widened the national horizon without transferring 
the centre of national interests ; and second (and this was even 
more important), the good will with which for about a century 
the public received the efforts made to amuse or educate it by 
Latin adaptations or imitations of Greek plays. This literature 
was carried on by men in a lower social position than most 
Greek writers. The social equals of the old Greek writers wrote 
nothing at Bome during this period, or else wrote Greek. But 
they were not indifferent to the vernacular literature: they 
patronised, criticised it, read it perhaps more easily than its 
Greek originals, which, if they knew them, they thought in- 
comparably superior. Their disdain might have killed Latin 
literature; but vernacular text-books were needed for the 
literary and rhetorical education which came into vigour just as 
the dramatic poets (and the public) were getting tired of their 
poetry. All who profited by this education were &miliar with 
the analysis of literary effects in their own language, and 
naturally turned to their own language if they wished to produce 
literary effects of their own. Soon, too, composition took the 
place in Latin education which music had held in Greek, and 
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although the composition which it was imperative to practise 
was in prose, composition in verse was practised also (and in its 
turn became imperative, though not before the future of Latin 
literature was fixed), because the pupils in the course of their 
education read a great deal more verse than prose. Indeed, 
much Latin poetry bears traces of this training ; something like 
a glorified school exercise seems embedded in not a few passages 
in TibuUus, Propertius, and even such a great writer as Juvenal. 

During the last century of the republic, especially after the 
reforms of Sulla, the influence of education was reinforced by 
the influence of foreign travel ; for Romans of rank who had to 
visit the eastern provinces often entered into intercourse with 
the literary celebrities whom they found there. The first 
travellers were men of mature years, fixed tastes and position, 
and at most condescended to hear a philosopher. But when 
the senate regained for a time the control of the law courts, it 
became possible for governors to take young men of good family 
in their train, who often thought that to prosecute their educa- 
tion was to further their career. Even when the courts were 
no longer exclusively filled by senators, the fashion lasted until 
it became a custom to reside in Athens or some other Greek 
town, simply for the advantage of lectures, at an age when 
literature was more interesting than philosophy. 

It was this change which brought the Romans into contact 
with contemporary Greek books, for while they stayed at Rome 
nothing later than Menander was imported for their benefit. 
Alexandrian literature seems to have proved more stimulating 
than the Greek literature of the prime. The literature of the 
Scipionic age was simply dependent on the literature of the 
Attic age. It is characteristic of the poetry of the Augustan 
age to look back from the Alexandrian age to the pre- Attic age. 
Thus Vergil reaches back through Nicander to Hesiod, through 
ApoUonius to Homer ; Tibullus reaches back through Callima- 
chus to Mimnermus. Horace is more original ; he owes nothing 
of his firamework to the Alexandrines, but he embroiders the 
simple strains of Lesbos with Alexandrian subtleties. Ovid 
borrows his framework, at least in his serious writings, but the 
tone of them is half due to Roman fashionable society, half to 
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a shallow but not insincere romanticism which turned fondly 
to the simplicity of the past. The contrast between past and 
present plays a larger part in Roman literature than in Greek, 
for in Greece there was never enough accumulated wealth to 
make the surroundings of life consistently elaborate. Even 
Theocritus does not dream of readers who all live in palaces, 
or of cities where there are more splendid buildings than the 
temples. Of course travelled literati are apt to be denationalised, 
especially when the public has retained a prejudice in &vour 
of homespun poetry, but the immense improvement in public 
affairs during the early part of Augustus' reign delayed any 
schism between the literary class and the community at large. 
When the impulse which Augustus had given was spent, and 
it was plain that any further improvement must come from a 
better adjustment of the machinery of administration, not from 
fresh moral efforts on the part of the population or their leaders, 
the literary class soon got to be as isolated from the rest of the 
population as the Accademie Delia Crusca and Degli Arcadi 
during the Spanish domination in Italy. The tendency to 
literary stagnation was even stronger in the second century than 
in the sixteenth. There was less publicity, and, outside Italy, 
very little literary activity. The decline was retarded partly by 
the irritation with which the senatorial families and the pro- 
vincials who recruited the order regarded the progress to a 
centralised monarchy and the objectionable incidents of an in- 
evitable process ; partly by the gradual spread of Latin civilisa- 
tion in the western half of the empire, so that fresh races were 
continually coming forward to appropriate a culture which they 
had not created or exhausted. At first the new recruits paraded 
at Rome. Seneca, Lucan, Tacitus, Martial, represent almost 
all that is excellent in the literature of the Silver Age, and they 
are all Spaniards : and it is hardly fmcifrd to say that the epi- 
grammatic grandiloquence and the elaborate courtesy anticipate 
something of the character of Spanish literature when Spain 
was a great power. After the middle of the second century, 
the supremacy passes to Africa ; the great writers are Apuleius 
and Tertullian, perhaps St. Cyprian. Here we can hardly as- 
certain the influence of race : such modem African literature as 
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exists is Arabic ; and few Arabic scholars know Latin literature 
well, while few Latin scholars know Arabic at all. It may be 
observed in passing that the Egyptians regard Barbary as the 
land of enchanters and enchantments, and that the founder of 
the Hanbalite, the straitest of the four orthodox schools of 
Islam, was a puritan countryman of Tertullian. In the fourth 
and fifth centuries there are two changes to note : most of the 
great writers are religious, and superior to their predecessors 
both in style and matter ; on the other hand, the language 
appears to have come to a complete standstill. Up to Apuleius 
both syntax and vocabulary are still in movement ; the natural 
way of turning a sentence or a paragraph varies. But the com- 
plete exhaustion of the capital as a literary centre, which was 
the natural result of the ascendency of the army and of the 
administrative system introduced by Diocletian and perfected 
by Constantine, naturally threw the provincial teachers on the 
fundamental classics. Fourth centuiy prose is in the main a 
more or less corrupt following of Cicero, though St. Jerome is a 
conspicuous if doubtful exception, and Martianus Capella an 
exception less doubtful, if less conspicuous. Fourth century 
verse is founded upon Virgil and Ovid, with slight traces of 
Horace and Martial. This is plainest in Claudian, the greatest 
poet of the century. He is a happy accident, an o£fshoot of the 
poetical school of Egypt which chanced to bloom in Latin rather 
than in Greek. But the great western seat of pure literature 
during the latter half of this period was Gaul, whose political 
activity was manifested by the number of pretenders who rose 
and fell there. Ausonius and Sidonius Apollinaris have much 
of the spirit of French literature of society ; and, trivial as they 
are, they have cleverness enough to show that if the frontier 
had been eflfectually guarded Gallic society would never have 
sunk into barbarism. 

The last epoch of Latin literature that we have to examine 
is that of the Ostrogoth rule in Italy, which revived the intel- 
lectual industry as well as the political importance of the Roman 
nobility, the only trained body of administrators available. The 
works of the period which have most interest and value are the 
literary recreations of old men. That old men should amuse 
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themselves with literature was not new ; it was new that litera- 
ture should be left to them. Like the literary movement in 
Gaul, the literary movement in Bome came to a violent end. 
Theodoric's character broke down with his constitution, the 
Ostrogoth kingdom never recovered itself, and as its decline 
tempted the ambition of Constantinople, Italy was exposed to a 
series of devastating campaigns which did far more mischief 
than the raids of the fifth century. Even then a recovery was 
possible, but the ruin was completed by the mismanagement 
that permitted the invasion of the Lombards. St. Gregory, the 
only considerable writer after that calamity, manifested an 
intellectual activity worthy of his ecclesiastical energy. His 
voluminous works lie beyond our limits ; their chief literary 
merit is their style, which some think better because more con- 
sistent than that of the great fathers of the fifth century, who 
are never clear whether they are to imitate the classics or the 
translation of the Bible. For St. Gregory the question is prac- 
tically decided ; his vocabulary and his syntax are still pure 
Latin ; there are Latin analogies for what is incorrect tried by 
the standard of Cicero or Livy ; but the structure of his sen- 
tences is no longer determined by Latin precedents. The 
logical arrangement has superseded the rhetorical : what has to 
be said is said simply and directly, without any of the laborious 
parade of demonstration and antithesis which we still find in 
St. Augustine. Such eloquence as remains is a matter of feel- 
ing rather than of skill; in such an age a writer must be 
reckoned eloquent if he is copious, and St. Gregory is earnest 
and pathetic as well. 

Latin literature does not begin with ballads ; the scanty 
legends of the prehistoric past were never, that we know of, 
worked up by primitive minstrels into anything the The actual 
least like Lord Macaulay's superb lays. We do not S^*uS^ 
even know that there was a time when they were told S^dro^^ 
as continuous stories in unsuspecting good faith. The ^"^™*- 
tradition seems to have been fragmentary and conjectural ; it 
attached itself to places and sites. The Sister's Beam seems to 
have kept the story of the battle between the Horatii and 
Curiatii alive ; every generation who passed under the Beam had 
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to hear the legend of how the surviving champion did penance 
there for slaying his sister, who reproached him with the death 
of her lover. So, too, the legend of the devotion of the hero 
who leapt with horse and arms into the gulf was only remem- 
bered because Curtius' Pool was shown in the forum. Much of 
the legend of the reigns of TuUus Hostilius and Ancus Martins 
is a collection of precedents, and this guarantees that the 
stories are in a way trustworthy. The tradition of the colleges 
of heralds and pontiffs, though sure to be much perverted by 
later practice, had more chance of retaining a hold upon fiwts 
than the rumours of the people, but it was even further from 
literature. 

/ When literature comes to deal with the early traditions, it 
is impossible to say how much is due to Greek models. Is the 
story of Sextus Tarquinius at Gabii copied from the story of 
Zopyrus at Babylon ? Do Brutus and his cousins journey to 
Delphi because the first literary historians were familiar with 
the name of no other oracle ? The visit can hardly be a fact — 
it would have left some memorial at Delphi ; and if the oldest 
legend knew of a visit to an oracle there were oracles at Cumae 
and Prseneste. The oldest legends of all do not seem homo- 
geneous. iEneas and Anna Perenna seem at home in Italy 
as water deities ; -^neas is transformed in or into the river 
Numicius ; Anna is identified with a spring. One of the first 
reflections that the Greeks and Latins made on the renewal of 
their acquaintance was that JEneas of Latium must be the same 
as -^neas of Troy. Anna was easily understood to be a Cartha- 
ginian name, and then the tradition that Carthage was founded 
a little before Rome led to a tale of -^neas's visit to Carthage on 
his way to Italy. Afterwards, chronologists reflected that Alba 
was much older than Rome, and that Rome was not founded 
till some centuries after the fall of Troy ; and interpolated a 
line of Alban kings (perhaps not wholly the coinage of their 
own brains) as well as they could between ^neas and Romulus. 
Here, at last, we come to a figure that may be said to live in 
popular tradition, though the death of Romulus is suspiciously 
like the death of Remulus, an earlier scion of the line of ^Eneas 
who died by the thunder which he had imitated. Even the 
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story of the twins nursed by the wolf is not so well attested as 
to exclude a growing suspicion that it is rather an imitation of 
the story Herodotus tells of Cyrus being nursed by a bitch th^ 
a genuine popular tradition. In general Roman legend seems 
to be the affidr of antiquaries^ men like Cato and Varro ; it is 
only later that poets like Vergil ahd Ovid utilised the materials 
thus collected to their hands. There is no reason to suppose 
that Ennius possessed at first hand gi^ater treasures of tradition 
than were within the reach of Vergil. His Annals were vener- 
ated as a great national monument, but they were not popular 
in the sense that the poems which have come to us imder the 
names of Homer and Hesiod were in Greece ; it is doubtful 
whether they were even so popular as the poems which the 
Alexandrian literati collected into a cycle. 

The true cradle of Roman literature is the theatre and the . 
school ; and it is in connection with these that we must say the 
little that can be said here of the precursors of Father Ennius. 
There were two elements in the earliest Roman drama — the 
solemn mimic dance that came from Etrurid^ and the farcical 
scenes of daily life^ already mentioned, which seem to haVe been 
most at home in the Oscan ^ speech and countty^ The latter dealt 
with stock persons and situations^ like the Italian harlequinades, 
which still kept the stage agtdnst literary comedy in the 
eighteenth century. The characters wete free to extemporise, 
for the story contained nothing that they cotdd spoil. Inci- 
dentally this led at Rotne to a special division of th& art: 
according to Livy the Atellan farces (so called from a little 
town where the scene wfas always laid) were first imitated atid 
then monopolised by youths of good &mily, Who, having no poet 
over them, requiring lio dresses but what they could provide tot 
themselves, no scenery, iLnd no music, were perfectly inde- 
pendent, and so m^ntained their self-respect. They kept that 
particular form of farcfe to themselves bemuse they did not wish 
their persons or their performances to sink to the level of ordinary 
players, who were either slaves or hirelings, incapable of military 
service or civil rights. It is not unlikely that this form of art. 

* The Oscans seem to have been Sabellians who settled early and peaceably 
on the lower Oarigliano, and the coast south of the Pomptlne Marshes. 

VOL. I. C 
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may have grown on another side into the ^Bhinthonian tragedies,* 
which were a burlesque upon tragedies, and may for all we know 
have been acted by the same companies as the AteUancB. If 
so we should be able to understand why the Bhmthanicce differed 
from the Exodiaj which were also very often burlesques. The 
name implies that the Exodia were of the nature of an after- 
piece : the Bhi/nthoniocBf like the Atellancey were an independent 
entertainment. Both have many points of analogy to the satyric 
drama of Athens, though neither can be shown to have been 
directly derived from it, and neither attached itself so closely 
as the satyric drama did in its origin to the comic side of the 
legend of Dionysus. If Livy is to be trusted, there was a closer 
relation between the satyric drama and Boman satire, which 
grew, as he says, out of the jests which revellers bandied about 
at festivals. Only, when these jests began to receive a literary 
polish, no company at Home was bold enough to rehearse them 
in public, and so written satires were from the first written to 
be read, and naturally tended to drop the dramatic form which . 
we shall see was not unfrequently employed at first. 

The literary development of vernacular farces will occupy us 
later ; it attained most importance after the literary imitation 
of G-reek comedy had run its course. The serious drama which 
was developed out of the mimic dances of the Tuscan actors 
passed from the first under Crreek influences. Most likely the 
stories which the dances illustrated were Greek from the time 
they were first introduced into Rome ; at all events, the first 
written pieces were taken from the Greek ; and even when the 
Bomans took up national subjects, the treatment was still 
pretty closely conformed to Greek models, and it was not 
uncommon to appropriate large portions of Greek plays. 

The first Latin playwright, the first schoolmaster who taught 
Greek Ijiterature, was Titus livius Andronicu& He was a native 
of Tarentum : he came to Bome as a slave, and employed him- 
self after his emancipation as a schoolmaster and an actor. In 
the latter capacity he originated the curious division of labour 
whereby one actor, commonly himself, danced and acted, while 
another, whom the audience were not supposed to gee, sang the 
words which he would have sung himself if thd J exertion of 
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nnging and dancing at once had not been too overwhelming. 
Such a device implies that the public came for the spectacle 
and held the pantomime more important than the song ; so it 
is not strange that the plays of livius Andronicus should have 
been very meagre, and that the dialogue should have been very 
little above the level of stage directions, just serving to explain 
to the audience what was going on. Besides plays of mythology, 
plays of Greek life, plays of contemporary Roman history, he 
wrote an official thanksgiving for a happy turn in the war 
with Hannibal/ Perhaps his most considerable work was a 
schoolbook, an abridgment of the ^ Odyssey ' in the Satumian 
metre, which served as a class-book and to give some notion of 
the story, though hardly any of the poetry. The fragments that 
we have of it are like the explanations that an impatient teacher 
might give to an impatient pupil. For instance, ^Horner' 
enumerates the provisions with which Circe furnishes Ulysses 
for his voyage, while Livius teUs us that they (Circe's hand- 
maidens, whom ' Homer ' names) brought good things to the 
ships, and ten thousand things else were put aboard the same. 
Perhaps his choice of metre may be taken to imply that the 
Satumian was a hexameter pure and simple, neither dactylic 
nor trochaic, nor anapsestic nor iambic, though more nearly 
trochaic than anything. Still it is curious to find a very smooth 
quatrain ascribed to him by Terentianus Maurus, who gives a 
specimen of his own in the same very elaborate metre : ^ espe- 
cially as Terentianus tells us that he quotes later writers by 
choice, because they were more accurate in their versification ; 
and it is not easy to see why Terentianus or any one else 
should have been at the pains to modernise a quatrain of livius.^ 
His successor, Naevius, wrote in Satumian verse as a matter 
of national pride. Latin was his mother tongue : he was a 
native of Campania, then thoroughly Latinised, and he resented 
the progress of Greek at Rome with all the pride of a Cam- 
panian. One might almost gather from his remains that a 

* The minrns, consisting of hexameters, with eveiy other line ending in an 
iarnhns instead of a spondee. 

' Ck>n8eqaently the reading or the good faith of Terentianus has been 
caUed in question. 

c 2 
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Huperb and reckless character served him instead of literary 
talent, as it afterwards served Alfieri : though he, with a great 
literature behind him, had opportunities for cultivating fastidi-> 
ousness which Naevius had not. Nsevius was fastidious by nature : 
he despised everything, from the Metelli to the starveling 
Greeks who were weaning his countrymen from their native 
speech : yet his great poem was addressed to Greeks. It was 
an epic on the origin of Bome and her recent achievements in 
the first Punic war : it told exactly the two things that foreigners 
would most want to know who were becomin^curious about the 
city which had conquered Sicily. Cicero has preserved a speci- 
men of his narrative, which deals with the battle of ^gusse, 
and probably does him full justice, as Cicero, who undervalued 
nothing in Latin literature, ventures to compare it with Ennius. 
We find plenty of fire and fulness in the fragment, no relief or 
climax — in a word, nothing artistic in execution or intention. 
To judge by the fragments the national epic was not superior, 
if it was equal, to the spirited adaptations of Greek plays, of 
which Nsevius produced several. His true glory is not to be 
the last surviving representative of an imaginary popular 
literature uncorrupted by Greek, but to be the precursor of 
Ennius and Accius, of Varius and Vergil. 
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PART L 



CHAPTER I. 

ENNIUS: THE ANNALS. 

The position of Father Ennius in Latin literature seems at 
first sight decidedly in excess of his performance. Throughout 
the republican period he was recognised as the great Soman 
poet. Cicero appeals to him as swrnraua poeta. Lucretius 
speaks of the doctrines of the world to come which he has en- 
shrined in everlasting verse. Yargunteius lectured on him to 
large audiences; Vergil imitated him to commend his own 
poems to a p(ypiJi,hi8 ETi/nicmus.. Silius in all probability imi- 
tated him too, partly in honoivr of Vergil, partly because he 
found him a useful guide. The poets of the Augustan age in 
general acknowledge Ennius's great position, though sometimes 
perplexed and irritated by it. The nearest approach to an ex- 
planation which they reach is given in Ovid's neat epigram — 

Ennius ingenio mazimus, arte mdis. 

Quinctilian is more sober and solid, if not so clear, when he 
compares Ennius and the other luminaries of the Scipionic age 
to the venerable trees of a sacred grove that have lost their 
beauty but are impressive still. The public could only respect 
what their fathers had admired and enjoyed ; the change was 
in the public, not in Ennius and his contemporaries : so far 
the metaphor is inexact. Nor can we altogether explain the 
change by referring to the finish and refinement of form of the 
great works of the Augustan age, as if these had created a taste 
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which the founders of Roman literature were too untrained, too 
inexperienced, to satisfy. Ovid's antithesis makes us think of 
works like Voluspa or the Nibelungen-Lied, where there is 
much imagination and passion, but not the instinctLve or ac- 
quired skill to express them in a way permanently delightful. 
We should think it overstrained to say that Caedmon was of the 
greatest in genius though rude in art, and yet Csedmon did as 
much for the poetry of English religion as Ennius for the 
poetry of Soman history. 

The fiagments of the Annals are enough to enable us to 
judge of the poetry of Ennius, and certainly our first impression 
is wonder in what sense he is a poet at all. We naturally 
think it the business of a poet to transcend experience, to carry 
us to a world lit up by 

The light which never waa on sea or land, 

or else to see something in experience which we did not see 
till he showed it. But the imagination really has a function 
which is quite as indispensable as these ; to conceive con- 
sciously of ordinary life, especially worthy life, as a whole, 
vrithout idealising it in any way, is really an exercise of the 
imagination. Experience is successive and simultaneous, and 
is generally fragmentary too ; and memory in its spontaneous 
action is more fragmentary still. Imagination is needed to 
make experience a whole, and this kind of imagination Ennius 
possessed in full measure. He lived in a time which was greats 
and knew its greatness, and was glad to see itself mirrored in 
the pages of one who understood and appreciated all that was 
besi< in it with a manly, generous, disinterested sympathy. 

Qgin^US.Enxuui was not a Roman or even a Latin ; he was 
bom at Budise, in Calabria, a town which Strabo reckoned 
Sreek,'' B.C. 239 ; he believed himself to be a descendant of 
Messapus, the king or the patriarch of the land ; he said that 
he had three hearts ^ because he knew three languages, Latin, 
Oscan, and Greek. Oscan influence has left no traces that we 
can identify in his poetry, but Greek culture had come to him 

* The distinction of head and heart, which Plato uses as if it were fami- 
liar, does not appear in Latin literature even mach later than Ennius. 
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more easily than to later Boman poets, and been more inti- 
mately appropriated. He took up the ideas and theories which 
were current among the Italiote and Siceliote Greeks without 
much discrimination, or the need of it. In him the mystical 
and rationalist tendencies were still at the early stage of deve- 
lopment in which they only represent the emotional and the 
speculative side of the same eager curiosity. This is illustrated 
by his feeling about dreams — a point always attractive to the 
gifted minds of a primitive people, and therefore possibly to the 
'/ commonplace minds of an instructed people. He does not 
^ doubt their importance. His great work began with a dream 
in which Homer appeared to him, as Hector appears in Vergil 
to .^!neas, and, as critics seem to agree, revealed to him the 
secrets of the life to come. The dream of Ilia which served as 
a prototype of the dreams of Dido is too like a real dream to be 
dismissed as a poetical machine. The numerous dreams in 
the plays translated, with more or less change, from the G-reek, 
serve to show the other side of the question. Though these 
are still treated seriously, we meet already with the reflections 
that because some dreams are true all need not be, and that 
dreams frequently contain nothing but a confused medley of the 
experiences of waking life ; but this does not exclude a recog- 
nition of the special clearness of the perceptions which come in 
sleep when the limbs are at rest. Even here criticism comes 
in — ^the revelations in the visions of the night are the reward 
of the diligence of the day. 

If the escape which dreams o£fer from the limits of common- 
place experience is less complete than it seems, the escape 
which diviners and soothsayers of all ranks offer is no better 
than a cheat. They promise riches to others and have nothing 
for themselves, except what the dupes of their promises give. 
They have missed their own path in life (for they are no better 
than beggars), and yet they undertake to show others the road 
to fortune. The panegyrist of Scipio, who went up to the 
Capitol to converse with Jove, had no quarrel with the mystical 
temperament ; he was content that 

Each shoald see according to his sight. 
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But it offended his masculine common sense that weak and 
greedy or timid natures should try to get more than their share 
of good things by the help of more or less conscious impostors. 
Another point at which he came into collision with contem- 
porary pietism was the question of a particular providence, 
which he rejected on the strength of the broad fact that it by 
no means always goes well with the good or ill with the bad. 
The substance of the popular religion was left nearly untouched 
by these audacities ; for what the people really believed in was 
the ritual, which proved its value by experience, having been 
established because it contained anticipations of sound empirical 
rules of hygiene and the like, and maintained because it fostered 
a serious, cautious, and attentive spirit. Besides, when specu- 
lation begins, it is still felt to be a luxury, and is not mistaken 
for a necessity by those who indulge in it : they are on their 
guard against the harm they might do by setting a fashion it 
would not be well for all to follow. 

Ennius's own philosophy was very simple : it consisted of the / 
belief that he had passed in his own person through all experience / 
that interested him — a belief which we find in Pythagoras 
and Empedocles, perhaps in Buddha, and later in the Welsh 
poets of the sixth or seventh century; of a recognition of 
the large element of nature-worship which had inspired the 
popular mythology ; and of the adoption of a conjecture with 
' which the opening of intercourse with India had inspired a '■ 
clever Greek. The chief objects of worship in India had been 
deified men : there were legends of the death of gods in Ghreece. > 
When the two facts were brought into combination, it was a f 
plausible conjecture that the anthropomoiphio mythology of • 
Greece was really history in disguise. We are told that Ennius 
not only translated the work of Euhemerus, but extended it, 
and that Lactantius, who reproduced Euhemerus's story under the 
impression that he wasf^futing paganism, seems to have quoted 
Ennius. It is inferred that we may find this extension in the 
adventures of Saturn from his dethronement to his settlement 
in Italy, which Lactantius gives. This need not exclude 
Mommsen's view, that the history up to the death of Romulus 
at any rate may have been influenced by the Euhemerism of 
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Ennius. Such speculations when used were not unfavourable 
to religious fervour. Apotheosis seemed the sublimest goal of 
aspiration for the poet and his Mends : to climb within the 
regions of the host of heaven was the reward for noble deeds. 
If Jupiter had won his godhead by going five times over the 
world, establishing his friends in kingdoms and taming bar- 
barians, it was the easier to worship him and believe that he 
had put oflF his mortality to put on the glorious life * of the glow 
overhead which all call upon as Jove, the life of air and cloud 
and wind and shower and sunshine which is called ^ the father 
of help' ^because it helps mortals.' Such rationalism may 
end — ^it generally does — ^by lowering both the conceptions that 
are brought together, but it begins by heightening both. 

Ennius only came to Rome in middle life, and was not at 

' first a Soman citizen : be became so by being placed on the 
rolls of a colony conducted by a son of Fulvius Nobilior, under 
whom he had served in iBtolia. Even after this he was poor, 
for Cicero tells how merry he was under the double burden 
of poverty and old age. Though poor, he did not think austerity 
necessary to dignity. He died of gout at seventy : he had said 
long before he was never a poet but when he had the gout : he 
translated a Sicilian cookery book and a G-reek work on the 
extreme of voluptuousness. His great work was produced at 
intervals, as a war occurred in which a patron distinguished 

, himself. Its successive instalments are the firuit of the brightest 

\ intervals in the life of the Father of Boman letters, when he 

^ could escape from the drudgery of his work as a schoolmaster 

^ and playwright to the freedom of a parasite. He had no sordid 

desire to make a profit of his patrons, for whom he glorified and 

transcended the festal songs in praise of men of old. He has 

drawn his own portrait as the model client with great insight and 

\ perhaps a little garrulity, and it is noticeable that there is not 

/ an utilitarian trait in the picture. There is nothing to show 

V I that the client makes himself of use to his patron in any way. 

I His value to the patron is that he is absolutely safe with him, 






land absolutely at ease; he can tell him anything good and 
\bad ; he can share his avowable and unavowable pleasures with 

* Aspioe hoo sublime candens quem invocant omnes Jovem. 
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him, all his secrets will be kept, nothing will ever provoke the 

good client to be thoughtless or spitefdl : the good client knows 

when to speak and when to hold his tongue ; he is always 

pleasant and has plenty to say, and can be entertaining ; be 

can follow up his patron's ideas at the right time, but he is not 

talkative ; he has old-world knowledge of all kinds, but it is 

buried in his mind ; he does not overwhelm his company with 

precedents. 

It is curious to turn from this pictiure of discretion to the grand 

self-assertion of Ennius's claim to be hailed as the poet ^ who reaches 

to mortals the fiery cup of heartfelt song. The contrast seems 

rather characteristic of the Italians, and occurs again and again in 

Latin literature : in Grreece boastfulness and prudence do not 

seem to go together. Pindar perhaps is an exception, but even 

Pindar praises himself less directly and less audaciously than 

Ennius. Another great poet of whom Ennius reminds us is 

Milton ; there is the same late maturity, the same manliness, if 

nol"^he same austerity and purity. And there is the same 

transition from the romantic interest in poetry to the ethical 

and political interest. Nearly everything that is strictly poetical 

or imaginative in the Annals belongs to the earliest books. It 

is not merely that the outline of the story ceases to be poetical : 

such a picture as the goddess swimming swiftly over the tender 

marge of gloom might have been introduced anywhere, but in fact 

it comes in the first. There, too, we have the first appearance of 

the * azure meadows ' of the sea : in the second we have the really 

exquisite line — 

Olli respondet suaviB soniui Bgeriai,' 

where one wonders if sanua is really used for vox or whether 
Ennius wished to suggest that the favoured king heard the voice 
of the nymph in the sound of the fountain. In the dream of Ilia we 
may notice the pleasant willow beds, and the * new places ' over 
which the fair man of the dream hurries the dreamer, for the 
combination of two different kinds of imagination : and we know 
that the description of the fall of Alba suggested many traits in 

' Enni poeta ealye qui mortalibtiB 

Venus propinas flammeos medallitus. 
' Bgeria answered him with soothing sound. 
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the fisdl of Troy. In the war with Pyrrhus there are one or two 
well-known grandiloquent passages, and an amnsing sneer of the 
demi-G-reek at 

Stolidmn genua JSneidamm 
Bellipotentes sunt magis qnam sapientipotentes, 

which suggests an inquiry whether Lucilius would have con- 
sidered aapientipotentea a legitimate Latin compound. We 
know that he criticised another phrase which passed almost 
into a mannerism with Ennius. Both in the Annals and in 
the Tragedies we find more than once the metaphor of bristling 
arms : one line in which it occurred ended with 

splendet et hoiret. 

Lucilius suggested that the Line should read 

hoiret et alget, 

implying that nothing but a strictly intransitive use in connec- 

tion with cold was permissible. Perhaps his criticism suggests 

that Ennius's metaphor was taken from the play of light upon 

the weapons, which gave him the impression of shivering. 

There is no trace of this in Vergil, who adopted the metaphor 

and handed it on to a long succession of poets. Another 

metaphor of Ennius which Vergil adopted too has been less 

fortunate. 

Florente0 sere ci^tervas 

has found no imitators outside the literature of the Latin lands, 
and it is only Vergil's imitation which has preserved to us the 
knowledge of Ennius's floros, a formation which has to be 
excused by the remembrance . that Ennius was a Calabrian 
poet. 

In spite of these questionable audacities, it is clear that Ennius 
valued style and art as highly as the poets of the Augustan age ; 
when he begins his own cursory narrative of the first Punic war 
he says that the story has been told already — 

Versibas' qnos olim Fanni yateaqne canebant 
Qaum neque Mnaanun soopnloe qnisqnam snpeiarat 
Neo dicti stadioflriB erat. 

And Cicero, who has preserved the boast, seems to admit that 
though ungraceful it was not unjustifiable. What is perhaps 

O 
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more remarkable, a Greek rhetorician of the second century was 
struck by the sonorous pomp and strength of his hexameters. 
It is true that the metre is imperfectly mastered : there are 

spondaic lines like 

OUi respondet rex Albai Longai, 

which recall the old Satumian rhythm unless we are to assume 
that its prosody was much more fixed than is probable. And 
even when the dactylic movement is unmistakable the want of 
practice makes itself painfully felt ; he writes with as little re- 
striction as Homer, and he is fSsur from having Homer's resources. 
Such a line as 

Aspectabat virtatem legionis* sold 

is very far from being an extreme instanoe of the harshness of 
Ennius : it is at least as hard to scan as an average EngUsh 
hexameter. A fairer example of Ennius's latest manner may be 
found in the description of the tribune in the Histrian war : — 

Undiqne oonveniimt velat imber tela tribano, 
Oonfigant parmam, tiiuiit hastilibns nmbo 
Mr&to sonitu galesB ; 8ed nee pote quisquam 
Undique nitendo corptus dlBoemere f erro. 
Semper obundantes faaatas frangitque qnatitque. 
Totum fliador habet ooipus, multiunqne laborat. 
Nee respirandi fit oopia, propete f erro 
HiBtri tela mann jacientes soUicitabant.' 

In the main these lines are a free and vigorous translation of 
II. TT 103 sq. ; the double ablative in the second and third lines 
is an immature construction, even in English the boss of a 
helmet ringing with darts with bronzed clang is awkward : on 
the other hand the fifth line is fine and original, though not 
quite consistent with the statement that the tribune's shield is 
pierced with darts. A similar incongruity occurs in Ennius's 
adaptation of the simile of the (rrarbs tinros : he adds the trait 
of the horse foaming, which implies that he is baulked and 
restrained while stimulated to violent action. 

1 All around the weapons came in upon the tribone like a storm. They 
pierce his buckler : the boss rings with darts with bronzed clang in his helm. 
But yet no one prevails among them all to cleave his body with steel. Ever 
more he shatters and shakes off the wave of lances : all his body is in a sweat : 
he is sore put to it : he has no leisure to draw breath : the Histrians troubled 
him with winged steel, casting darts from their hands. 
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With all their incongraities the Annals of Ennius were "" 
the work upon which his reputation rested. His comedies 
were lated very low in antiquity. Volcatius, a grammarian 
of the seventh century of the city, who drew up a list of ten 
comedians in order of merit, placed Ennius at the end of it, 
and only placed him there in honour of his antiquity ; which is 
more remarkable, as he placed the haughty and free-spokenNaevius, 
an earlier writer than Ennius, and one whose comedies are other- 
wise unknown, above Terence. Ennius's tragedies welre better es- q 
teemed, though both Pacuvius and Accius were held to have 
surpassed him. Still for us the history of Latin tragedy begins 
with him : as for us^ the history of Latin comedy begins with 
Plautus. 
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CHAPTER II. 
LATIN TRAGEDY UNDER TBE REPUBLIC. 

According to an ingenious theory set forth by Ladewig in a 
programme published thirty years ago, the Latin drama began 
with translation, at least with paraphrase, and in Ennius hardly 
ever got beyond this, while Paeuvius and Accius emancipated 
themselves. For instance, he observes that if Ennius had 
treated the legend of Aniiope as Hyginus said he did, CScero 
must have been wrong in saying that Pacuvius's *Antiope ' was a 
translation of the * Antiope ' of Euripides. It is a fair reply that 
Hyginus was at least as likely to be mistaken in the name of 
the poet as Cicero in the nature of the play, though it does 
not seem to have been noticed on either side that a line of 
Pacuvius's play ' which Persius paraphrases is plainly taken from 
iEschylus, whom Euripides is not known to have copied. This 
is nearly decisive against the literal truth of Qcero's statement. 
It may possibly be true in the main ; it would be like Persius 
to sum up Pacuvius's imitation of the shabby pathos of Euri- 
pides in the one epithet vemicosaj as if she had been covered 
with warts in consequence of the ill-treatment on which Paeuvius 
had dwelt at length : it would be as like him to use this coarse 
epithet to express his sense of the roughness of the play, or of 
the incorrectness of Pacuvius*s language, who, since Cato calls a 
hill vemirca, may have made his heroine fly to her sons per 
verrucoaa loca. 

Most of Ladewig's instances are as doubtful as the Antiope, 
and he never carried his system beyond the first sketch. In 
philology theories which are put forward with an insufficient 

* Antiopa sermnnis cor Inctificabile fnlta. 
El<r2K (prMVfKyiioi rmv w6v«9 iptlfffAwra, 
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foundation of knowledge seem harder tx> reviye than theories 
of like character in natural science. For in natural science 
materials accumulate fsix more rapidly, and a problem can be 
reopened as often as fresh evidence has been made accessible ; 
in philology a theory which takes into account all the evidence 
without forcing it may easily establish itself in permanent pos- 
session of the field. The accepted theory upon which the lost 
tragedies of the republic have been reconstructed in outline is 
in the main the work of two men— Welcker and Bibbeck, and 
the younger of these, though often differing in detail, con- 
sistently treats the former as his master, and adheres to his 
method. This method is so adventurous that it is fortunate 
that it has been applied by scholars of remarkable sobriety of 
judgment and of unwearied diligence in collecting n[iaterials. 
It is substantially this. We know from Cicero and elsewhere 
that more than one fiunous Boman play was in the main a 
translation from a definite Greek original : it may therefore be 
assumed, when there are any fi-agments of a Latin play which 
appear to be translated from a Crreek play, the whole play was 
a translation from that Greek original. Consequently it is 
possible to reconstruct the Greek play (if, as generally happens, 
it is lost) and the Latin by piecing the fragments of the two 
together. When the fragments, Greek and Latin, leave the 
outline of the play uncertain, recourse is had to Hyginus, a 
grammarian of the reign of Augustus, who wrote a handbook 
of mythology, and sometimes, at any rate, drew his materials 
from Greek plays — or from their arguments, which are not quite 
the same thing. It is frankly admitted that Hyginus had other 
sources, that there are lines in the Greek fragments which the 
Latin writer could hardly have used, that there are lines in the 
Latin fragments which could hardly come from the Greek, and 
lastly that in a certain number of plays different Greek sources 
were used. But none of these admissions are held to shake the 
assumption that, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, the 
Latin poet was translating the Greek, or at most paraphrasing 
him. The assumption is worked out with so much detail and 
so much patience and so much learning that it is hard to re- 
member it is an assumption, and that the consent of scholars, 
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which rewards the skill employed in illustrating it, cannot give 
anything like the certainty which would be given by the re- 
covery of a single Greek or Latin play fulfilling the anticipations 
of the method. This again would be very much less decisive 
and satisfactory than the recoveiy of the whole lost literature. 

We are fortunately able in some measure to test Cicero's 
statement that the ^ Medea ' of Ennius was a verbal translation 
of the * Medea * of Euripides. To a critical reader it was some- 
thing less, to a sympathetic reader it may have been something 
more. How much less and how much more will be clearer 
after we have noticed some fundamental changes both in form 
and spirit which distinguished Latin tragedy as a whole from 
Grreek. One important change was the suppression of the 
choral dance, which followed the removal of the chorus from 
the orchestra to the stage. The change dates from the first 
days of the literary drama at Rome, and there were better 
reasons for it than the fact that the senate wanted the space. 
The choral dances and the choral rhythms were too national 
to bear transplanting well; and Euripides had pretty well 
eliminated them from the later tragedy of Athens, while the 
monodies to which he gave such great development were very 
near akin to the ca/rUicay which were as old as any element of 
the Soman stage* The lyrical function of the Latin chorus, 
when there was one, was to supply cantica to be sung by many 
voices. Besides, Euripides had changed the function of the 
chorus in another direction : he had made it the confidant of 
the protagonist^ and the theory of Latin tragedy quite accepted 
the change. Horace has the air of etpressiiig a commonplace 
when he '^Us us that the chorus ought thoroughly to sustain 
the part of an actor : it is obvious that an actor ought to be 
on the stage. The chorus in plays like the *Ajax' or the 
^ Eumenides ' would be more naturally placed on the stage than 
in the orchestra. The danger of overcrowding the stage was 
easily met by enlarging it beyond Greek precedent. It is true 
that the Greek arrangement Was more picturesque. When the 
chorus was placed between the audience and the actors, upon 
lower ground than both, the actors could turn to the chorus 
without turning away from the audience. The opening scene 
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of the * QBdipus Tyrannus ' would lose very much of its dignity 
as a spectacle if the king were thrust back to the far end of the 
stage, or had to make his way to the front through the crowd of 
his suffering subjects, instead of simply coming out of his palace 
as he does in Sophocles, and speaking to the people whom he 
finds in front of it. 

The metres of the Latin chorus were much simpler, and 
seem to have fallen into stanzas which were repeated without 
variation, when the writer aimed at any regular structure. 
Perhaps it was conmioner to have no structure at all, but to 
link lines together in the fashion which the Greeks called 
monostrophic. To a certain extent it was a compensation for 
the monotony of the choruses that the dialogue was inore varied 
than in Greek ; for trochaics were much more freely employed, 
partly perhaps because the undue preponderance of spondees in 
iambic trimeters required to be corrected by the more rapid 
movement of the tetrameter. 

The energy of the tetrameter is congenial^ because energy is 
the prevailing note of Roman tragedy. All the subtleties of 
character and situation which culminate in Sophocles, all the 
subtleties of discussion and passion which culminate in Euri- 
pides, evaporated ; moreover, the circumstances of Soman life 
excluded the spiritual interests of Ghreek tragedy. In the fifth 
century B.C. in Greece, life was very uncertain, full of examples 
of brilliant ruin ; in the time of the Punic wars, when tragedy 
took shape at Rome^ there was nothing to suggest any limits to 
the efficacy of courage and conduct : there was much to foster 
sobriety, nothing to foster awe. Roman tragedy developed into 
something not imlike the higher kind of melodrama — the ex- 
pression of strong, manly feeling and of vigorous common 
sense, so combined as to unite the maximum of excitement and 
edification. 

Subject to this, it might be said that a play of Ennius was 
generally a play of Euripides simplified and amplified. It con- 
tained as much of Euripides as he understood suffi- 
ciently to commend to his countrymen ; it contained, 
also, an exposition of all that he had thought or felt in reading 
it: the thing to be said is commonly taken direct from the 
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Greek but Ennius says it in his own way. For instance, in 
his ' Medea ' the nurse of Medea begins the play, as in Euri- 
pides, with regretting the Argonautic expedition as the origin 
of her mistress's trouble. But in Euripides she wishes that 
the Argo had never sailed through the crashing rocks; in 
Ennius she wishes that timber to build the Argo had never 
been cut, and considerately informs the audience that the Argo 
was so named because the chosen men of Argos sailed in her. 
So, again, when Medea comes forth to address the dames of 
Corinth, in Euripides she begins simply * Dames of Corinth,' 
but Ennius begins * Puissant illustrious Corinthian dames ' ; 
and in the next line or two his wish to raise the tone of his 
original carries him into downright mistranslation. Then in 
the scenes between Jason and Medea all the subtlety and finesse 
of Euripides is replaced by direct passionate emphasis. Where 
the Jason of Euripides parries Medea's appeals to his gratitude 
with a leisurely, roundabout reference to the power of Cypris, 
the Jason of Ennius delivers himself of the retort, at once 
fierce and pragmatic, 

Tu me amorifl plusquam honoris servavisti gratia. 

Always, whenever the writing is meant to be intense, the plays 
upon words of all kinds multiply ; nor is this to be set down to 
mere bad taste. Alliteration and assonance seem to be natural 
luxuries of primitive speech when it becomes more vehement. 
They are almost an attempt to make the stutter of passion 
articulate ; or rather, when passion has found a tongue the note 
first struck goes on sounding of itself, and then the artist who 
has struck a note that pleases him holds it as long as he can. 
In Ennius and other early writers the artifice, to call it so, is 
exaggerated into a vicious and provoking mannerism ; although 
it often produces a legitimate effect, as in the vigorous trochaic 
lines in which Medea announces more plainly than in Euripides 
her intention to slay her children and bring pimishment on 
Jason, banishment on herself. In Euripides she is thinking 
and feeling aloud ; in Ennius she has thought and is telling 
the result. Ennius found the process by which her decision 
was reached thought out for him, and lived with men who still 
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decided silently. On the other hand, Euripides, whose audience 
were familiar with the legend, generalises his traditional sub- 
ject ; he makes it a vehicle for the discussion of the recurring 
tragedy of a cast-oflF wife. For Ennius this general problem 
had little interest ; the disintegration of the family had scarcely 
begun, though the burden of keeping it up was felt already. 
His main concern was to familiarise his audience with an excit- 
ing legend of an alien race and a distant time. The pragma- 
tical interest, though always present, does not affect the 
conception of a subject as a whole ; it shows itself in a constant 
tendency of the characters to say something edifying whenever 
occasion can be found or made. For instance, in the ^ Eumenides,' 
one of the two plays which we know Ennius took from 
-Sschylus, the speech of Orestes about the time for silence and 
the time for speech becomes didactic in the translation, while 
the blessings which the Eumenides promise when propitiated 
are amplified in a rather earthly minded way. 

Most of the plays of Ennius belong to the Trojan cycle ; of 
these the * Iphigenia * is noticeable because a strong scene is in- 
troduced from Sophocles, though most of the play is taken from 
Euripides, who, of course, could not borrow from his rival. Of 
the plays outside the Trojan cycle we may mention the ^ Erech- 
theus ' and the * Melanippa.' The former was certainly a trans- 
lation with little change fix)m Euripides ; and, like Euripides, 
Ennius made the mother who gave her daughter for her country 
more courageous and devoted than the father. In the 
* Melanippa ' all the perplexities mentioned above are at their 
height, and so is our dependence on the doubtful help of 
Hyginus. The subject is interesting. The wise wife of ^Eolus, 
the wise daughter of Chiron, was the organ of some of the 
boldest scepticism of Euripides, and in both plays much turned 
upon the question what was to be done with her children, who 
had been nursed by a cow, as the twin founders of Bome were 
nursed by a wolf. Were they to be burnt as monsters to purify 
the land, or was theirs a case for rational explanation ? In both 
cases the same explanation had to serve. Poseidon had been too 
strong for Melanippa, as Mars had been too strong for Ilia. The 
polemic is not against supematuralism but against superstition. 

B 2 
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Melanippa is imprisoned at last until she can burst the rock 
which shuts her in ; but her mother appears in glory and pro- 
mises deliverance. Ennius's rationalism is never carried through. 
Tragedy passed from the hands of Ennius to those of his 
sister's son, M. Pacuvius, who continued the work of his uncle 
,. ,. - in other directions too. He wrote satires, which shall 

'^•' IT- Ci Pacuvius. Ill 

be treated with the other miscellaneous works of his 
uncle when we come to speak of Lucilius. According to one 
account, where the reading is, to say the very least, doubtful, he 
wrote Annals too. In addition to this he was a painter. His 
life was long, but it does not appear that it was very produc- 
tive ; he wrote very much less than Ennius, and does not 
appear to have had to work as a schoolmaster. Perhaps we 
ought to esteem his artistic performances, like those of Leonardo 
d^ Vinci, as the occasional exercise of a man of the world who 
practises difficult accomplishments conscientiously. 

It is certain that he and Accius were the two tragic poets 
^ who excited most literary interest at Bome. Cicero at first 
seems an exception to the caprice which rested the fame of 
Ennius on his Annals, but when Cicero praises Ennius's transla- 
tions of fine Greek plays he is really influenced by the same 
loyalty to the language which make him read and recommend 
poor Titinius* translation of the masterpieces of Sophocles, 
although even Cicero coidd not quote Titinius as he quoted 
Ennius. But when the Romans compared their own stage with 
the Greek, they thought of the learned Pacuvius and the lofty 
Accius, and inlater days of Varius, whose * Thyestes,' according to 
Quinctilian, was worthy of the best days of Greece. The admi- 
ration for the older dramatists was perhaps better founded as 
well as more spontaneous. The period between the victories 
over Syria and Macedonia and the Social War, during which 
Pacuvius and Accius chiefly worked, was really more favourable 
to tragedy than most other periods of Soman history. The old 
national discipline still existed ; its authority was not questioned ; 
it was still in a sense obeyed, but the virtue was gone out of 
it. Life was becoming dark and hard, and Boman tragedy 
was a dramatised sermon on the characteristic Boman virtues, 
which had been most vigorous when they could be practised in 
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silence, but were still practised sufficiently to be preached 
effectively. 

There was still a public interested in prudence and virtue 
while the most powerful and most successful individuals had 
already learnt to make their way to the highest places in fash- 
ions that could not be avowed* And this public listened with 
interest both to the counsels of prudence and virtue and to the 
description of the sufferings of heroes who had foimd these 
counsels unprofitable to themselves. Another point which 
aided the achievements of Accius and Pacuvius was, that a real 
literary knowledge of Greek was still rare : if there had been 
a large public capable of enjoying their originals and com- 
paring them with the copies, the copyists would have been de- 
pressed. As it was, they undertook the work of reproduction and 
adaptation with a fervour proportionate to their interest in 
Greek tragedy. 

It is difficult from the fragments and notices to ascertain in 
what the superiority of Pacuvius and Accius over Ennius lay. 
The fragments of the plays of the Trojan cycle of Ennius are 
certainly fresh and brilliant compared with anything of his suc- 
cessors that has come down to us. To be sure they are selected 
partly for their merits as well as for their a propoe by an ad- 
mirable judge of style ; but it is still curious that CScero had 
nothing so good to select from Pacuvius or Accius. It is possible 
that the real advance was that the later poets were able to keep 
on a higher level, and that Ennius was often bald when he was 
not passionate or, in his sober-hearted way, imaginative. It is 
also possible that the speculative interest was more completely 
subdued to the dramatic ; although we know that Pacuvius 
introduced riddles pretty freely, which is a sign that the dra- 
matic movement cannot have been very active, and his verses are 
overloaded with long words — especially in words like teneritvdo^ 
which have no foundation in the general usage of the language. 
In fact, it scarcely seems as if he had been, or been esteemed, a 
poet of genius : his praise was that he was * learned.* He intro- 
duced all kinds of little-known legends to his countrymen ; he 
travelled freely beyond the Theban and Trojan cycles ; and even 
when within them he brought forward the tales that were new. 
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Even after Ennius, it was impressive to be told that ^Eter was 
tlie father and Earth the mother — all the more perhaps because 
this was put forth quite simply and without enthusiasm. 

In general he seems to have refined upon Ennius rather 
than introduced any new spirit into poetry ; he was the smoothest 
and most careful in his metres of the classical tragedians ; he 
continues all the discussions of Ennius. He is not tired, as we 
have seen, of the physical philosophy which Ennius first intro- 
duced ; in his * Chryses,' if Ribbeck be right in thinking he fol- 
lowed Sophocles in the plot, it is significant that the passage 
which described the ether as the beginning and end of all 
things should present so many parallelisms to a passage in 
Euripides on the most firdtful of all physical themes — ^the 
marriage of heaven and earth. Another point in which he imi- 
tated Euripides was in introducing Orestes as a beggar, for the 
story simply required that he should land by some accident or 
other on the island where Chryses was priest, and be preserved 
by Chryseis, who recognised in him the brother of her own 
child by Agamemnon. Perhaps it is an advance upon Ennius 
that where Ennius denies Providence Pacuvius denies fortune ; 
it is admitted on both sides that there is no perceptible con- 
nection between men's lot and their desert ; and the only ques- 
tion is whether this result is due to a blind power or is to be 
conceived as the uncaused issue of accident. Pacuvius inclines 
to the latter alternative. His view differs perceptibly from the 
high fatalism of -^schylus or even Sophocles. They treat 
calamity as something mysterious and inevitable, incurred 
either by the sins of the father visited upon the children or by 
a taint in the nature of the sufferer himself. In Euripides this 
doctrine has lost as much in depth of meaning as it has gained 
in breadth of application. It resolves itself simply into the 
statement that circumstances are beyond our power, and this is 
made the foundation for a tearful view of life ; even heroism 
where it appears (and it generally appears among the weak ; 
indeed, it would be hard to find a real hero or heroine in Euri- 
pides, apart from his one male and many female virgin-martyrs) 
is something to be cried over rather than to be imitated or 
even admired with hearty cheerfulness. This kind of pathos 
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was anything but Boman. The vigour of national life was still 
unconstrained by the obvious inequalities of fortune, and it is 
not surprising, therefore, to find that even Sophocles is not 
manly enough for Pacuvius. In the * Niptra ' of Sophocles the 
dying Ulysses did not exert any self-conteol when there was no 
more use for it. Pacuvius, whether he borrowed from Sophocles 
or Apollodorus or aimed at originality, was resolved that his 
Ulysses should be heroic to the end. His comrades rebuke 
him for the first and mildest expression of feeling, and remind 
him of what he has borne as a pledge of what he can bear. At 
last he is perfectly calm, and can rebuke others for giving way 
to wailing, which should be left to women. Looking to the 
very Boman character of the alliterative caresses of the serving- 
maid, who recognises her imknown master by his scars as she 
washes his feet, it is possible that Pacuvius made the opening 
scene softer than the Greek, as he made the last scene sterner. 

Pacuvius seems to have been given to accumulate horrors 
in a mechanical way to compensate the want of natural pathos 
or supernatural awe. Madness plays a great part in his 
scenes ; the Bacchic frenzy is introduced in the * Periboea ' 
(which dealt with the restoration of iEneas by Diomed on his 
return from the war of the Epigoni) and in the * Antiopa,' as 
well as in the * Bacchae.' It is to be remembered that Pacuvius 
was a contemporary of the Bacchanalian excitement in Italy. 
He declines to take a mystical view of it : in Euripides Dio- 
nysus himself is the prisoner of Pentheus ; in Pacuvius he is 
replaced by an insignificant Acoetes. On the other hand, 
Pentheus is haunted by the Furies, which is an addition to 
Euripides. 

There is a general desire to complicate the story. In the 
* Antiopa ' there was not only the Bacchic interlude, but a long 
debate between Zethus and Amphion as to whether the specu- 
lative or practical life was better, besides the proper subject', 
the deliverance of their mother from the oppression of Dirce. 
In the * Dulorestes,' according to the most recent theory, there 
was an elaborate underplot about Electra's marriage with CEax 
(one of the sons of Caphareus, who destroyed the Greek fleet on 
its return from Troy by false beacons), beside the main subject 
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of the matricide. In the ^ Electra ' of Euripides the heroine is 
married already, and her sufferings serve to fill up the measure 
of her mother's crimes without complicating the action. Nor 
is it certain that the authorities were wrong who held that the 
^ I>ulorest€s ' contained the most famous and effective passage in 
Pacuvius, the contest of self-devotion between Orestes and 
Pylades. If so, Pacuvius brought together in one play three 
subjects, any of which would have been enough for a play of 
Sophocles. After this it is not strange that the * Armorum 
Judicium ' carries on the story to the funeral of Ajax, though 
i^schylus was content to end his play with the contest for the 
arms of Achilles. 

The frenzy of Hesione may have done something to com- 
plicate the plot of the comparatively simple play which told of 
the return of Teuoer and his banishment by Telamon. The 
despair and rage of the old man, imder a calamity which broke 
down his faith in everything, was very effective ; the dispute 
between father and son was interesting to an audience who 
lived under the patria potestas^ and it was part of rhetorical 
training to commit it to memoiy. The conflict between youth 
and age appeared in another form in the rivalry between 
Hermione and Andromache, which formed the subject of 
another play. 

Pacuvius himself lived to be old, and had the good fortune 
to be honoured by his successor as he had honoured his prede- 
cessor. Accius introduced himself to Pacuvius with 
his first play, which the elder poet approved as 
admirably fiery, though harsh and obscure. The younger said 
these were &ults which time would mend, and it was better to 
start with too much impetuosity than too little. The promise 
was hardly fulfilled ; Accius was never as finished a versifier as 
Pacuvius : we should not have guessed from his fragments that 
he was regarded as * loftier ' than his * learned ' predecessor. 
The polemic against soothsayers reappears without change or 
progress ; the parade of alliteration reappears too ; verbal dis- 
tinctions after the manner of Prodicus or Ennius are elaborated 
with sophistical precision. There is the same striving after 
superior manliness; the Philoctetes of Sophocles, like his 
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Ulysses, has to take lessons in self-control before addressing a 
Roman audience. Perhaps Accius is a shade less sceptical, a 
shade more romantic, than Pacuvius. In his fragments there 
is no trace of the polemic against Providence ; one of his cha- 
racters even expresses a firm belief that there is no human 
virtue without the help of the immortal gods. This is the 
first sign of the pietistic reaction which henceforward accom- 
panies almost every political revival at Some. Again, in the 
* Bacchss ' of Accius there are some sounding lines on the 
revels of the Maenads, which perhaps anticipate something of 
the modem passion for nature. The passion for the past of 
Rome was more to him. His * PraetextsB ' (in which the cha- 
racters wore the Roman official dress) were apparently his most 
famous works, at least they stood out more from his other 
writings than those of Nsevius, Ennius, or Pacuvius. They 
seem to have been superseded by Livy, as the few historical 
plays of Greece were superseded by the historians and orators : 
they were so completely forgotten that we do not know how 
much of the story of the fall of the Tarquins was included 
in the * Brutus.* Horace is almost the only writer who ex- 
presses a critical interest in the * Praetextae ' as a whole, because 
he approved all experiments tending to independence of Greece. 
After all he only says they did not deserve the least share of 
such praise as was due to the old poets. 

With Accius Roman tragedy terminated : perhaps it was a 
form of art only suitable to untravelled poets. Ennius, indeed, 
had served out of Italy, but that was when Roman literature 
was young and when criticism was still a thing of the future, 
except so far as each poet sat in judgment on his predecessor. 
Writers who had seen Greek dramas performed in Greek 
theatres, or even writers whose acquaintances had travelled in 
Greece, could not approach the work of adaptation with enthu- 
siasm ; and though the theatre continued to flourish, this was 
due to the reputation of individual actors, which rose as the 
equites insisted on having special places assigned to them. 
There were no great Roman actors before Roscius and ^sopus, 
and it is only when the tradition of the stage has been handed 
down through a long series of actors that the reigning actor 
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encourages poets to supply him with new parts. Besides, 
learning and philosophy were beginning to be studied for them- 
selves, and the stage could no longer monopolise intellectual 
life. Satire had begun to compete with it already as an egres- 
sion of the reflections of cultivated men ; and Lucilius criticised 
Accius on the strength of superior * urbanity.' But although 
there was an end of tragedy there remained * a mob of gentlemen 
who wrote with ease,' and who, as it happened, wrote tragedies, 
very much as the Marquess of Wellesley wrote Latin elegiacs. 
Tragedies had formed a large part, if not the largest, of the 
reading of a Roman noble who felt at all inclined to practise 
eloquence ; and to compose a tragedy was a natural employ- 
ment if he cared for literature for its own sake. Down to the 
close of the Republic this movement seems to have got more 
and more active, till at last Quintus Cicero in his winter 
quarters turned out four tragedies in sixteen days. Of course 
they must have been very characterless and probably very slip- 
shod paraphrases from the Greek ; but even so, they are a 
marvellous proof of facility almost worthy of his brother. 
Quintus Cicero was enterprising as well as fluent ; he experi- 
mented upon two satiric dramas of Sophocles: his brother 
disliked the result, whether because the satiric drama itself 
was objectionable or because Quintus had made the playfulness 
of Sophocles grotesque. Julius Csesar the elder, who had weak 
health, wrote tragedies which the grammarians occasionally 
quoted. According to Cicero they were like his speeches, * smooth 
without strength.' The last of the line was the Ajax of Octavian, 
which, in the words of the author, * fell upon the sponge.' 

In the latest plays whose fragments have reached us, the 
language and the versification are decidedly archaic in character, 
and the same may be said of Cicero's translations from Greek 
plays which he introduces in his philosophical works. The 
metre and syntax are not perfectly fused ; words are put where 
the metre requires, not where the natural structure of the sen- 
tence requires ; and the sentence itself is kept upon a level of 
artificial simplicity, just as it might be in a modem ballad. This 
may be tested very simply in two ways : we may compare Cicero's 
iambics with his prose, or if this is unfiair we may compare his 
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iambics or those of Julius Caesar with the fragments of Crassus, 
who was an elder contemporary of Caesar, and preceded Cicero 
by a whole generation : and compared to the verse of either, 
the prose of Crassus is finished and modem. 

Immature or affected as it was, republican tragedy never 
became so empty or so preposterous as the tragedies written 
simply for recitation in the imperial period, which were eaten 
up by rhetoric, and in the judgment of Quinctilian were very 
inferior, so far as plan and structure went, to the elder drama, 
which had its life on the stage, and at the worst always suc- 
ceeded in telling a story and placing possible human beings 
before the audience. 
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CHAPTER III. 
EARLY LATIN COMEDY. 

Latin comedy was much more a national form of art than 
tragedy : a half-trained public prefers amusement to elevating 
excitement. Besides, even the latest literary comedy of Greece 
was nearer than Greek tragedy to the popular impromptu per- 
formances that grew up independently in Greece and Some, and 
this made it easier for Roman imitators of Greek comedy to 
keep close to the popular source. The company were still very 
familiar with the poet and the public when the leading dramatist 
was Plautus, whose popularity survived him in a way that pre- 
served and corrupted his works. They long remained in the 
hands of the players, who originally purchased them, and until 
the time of Varro did what they liked with them. 

When Varro began his examination of Plautus's writings he 
found a mass of acting editions of popular plays, all under his 
name, which seems to have had a higher commercial value 
than Shakespeare's in the reign of James I. Only six or seven 
spurious plays were fathered on Shakespeare by the booksellers : * 
forty-two were fathered by the players on Plautus, or so Varro 
believed. Besides these there were nineteen that might be 
genuine, and twenty-one that were above dispute. The twenty- 
one * Varronian ' plays were preserved into the Middle Ages, 
but the last two disappeared altogether, and the quotations of 
granmiarians show that even existing MSS. of the rest are in- 
complete. Ritschl has traced the lacunae and transpositions in 
them to accidents which happened partly to the oldest MS. we 

* Interested mifltakes in the matter were easier because there are faint 
traces of a certain Plautius, whose name on his pieces would only appear in the 
genitive, and so bo undistinguishable from that of Plautus. 
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have, the Ambrosian palimpsest, and partly to the lost arche- 
type of that and the Galliopean recension, from which last all 
the other MSS. appear to be derived. 

All the * Varronian ' comedies seem to belong to Plautus' 
later years, none can be dated before 202 B.C. 552 u.C, and he 
died at the age of seventy, 184 B.C. 670 U.C Cicero 
tells us that the * Pseudolus * and the * Truculentus ' 
were works of his old age. According to tradition, he came to 
Kome to work for hire in ^ mill, and meanwhile wrote plays 
with such success as to set up in trade with the proceeds. 
When his business failed, he returned to the old combination 
of taskwork, and wrote hurriedly in order to bring in money 
fast. None of the plays which have reached us look as if the 
writer was growing old, though if the accepted dates can be 
trusted they are all the work of a man over fifty ; but it is 
to be remembered that a comic writer could hardly do his 
best during the war of Hannibal. Plautus, we know, was an 
Umbrian ; and if we suppose that the Celts and Sabellians 
only parted company on the threshold of Italy, we shall be 
tempted to fancy that Plautus in Rome was almost like an 
Irishman in London, undertaking hard work and at the same 
time keeping up high spirits. The prevailing mood of his 
comedies is a combination of gaiety and grumbling ; the gaiety 
is a matter of temperament, the grumbling comes of reflection 
upon the course of things. Sons are extravagant, wives are 
querulous and overbearing, the most thrifty cannot keep out 
of debt. Obviously hard times had left their traces behind 
them, and even on holidays Plautus' public could not forget 
their dull lives. 

Plautus does not draw from life at large : he keeps mostly 
within the narrow circle of the New Comedy, which finds all its 
interests in the passions of a few years, and seldom the best 
years of life. At Athens, when the New Comedy arose civilisa- 
tion was exhausted, and the competition of well-to-do young 
men with soldiers of fortune, in amours, which observers could 
hardly admire, was almost the only subject suflSciently exciting 
for poetical discussion. At Rome serious matters, which were 
shortly discussed in society, were not yet ripe for the irrespon- 
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Bible discussion of the comic stage. The intellectual range of 
Philemon and Menander was as wide as that of Euripides, 
and their emotional range was nearer his than we should 
judge by their imitators. The range of Latin comedy as we 
know it is decidedly narrower ; the one element upon which 
it fastened was the element that came into daily Roman ex- 
perience, the discord, between father and son, master and slave, 
husband and wife, which was the result of the passions of the 
young. 

Plautus treats the matter lightly without caring to make 
things end well. Young men will be young, but they cannot be 
young for ever ; a stage of life that has to be left behind may 
be wound up anyhow ; the poet is not anxious that every Jack 
should have his Jill. His lover— one cannot speak of a hero 
in Latin comedy — ^when he marries at all has to take a wife of 
his father's choosing as often as not ; if he is left in possession 
of his mistress at the end of the play, there is seldom a pros- 
pect that the possession will be permanent. The lover always 
means well, but Plautus never makes him interesting : even 
the helpless maiden fallen among thieves is a more respectable 
figure, though she reluctantly anticipates that circumstances 
will be too strong for her lover's protection and her own dispo- 
sitions to virtue. But Plautus spends more pains and more 
sympathy upon the slave who helps the lover ; the spirit of 
gay bravado in which his slaves treat the tyranny under which 
they live is the nearest approach to an ideal picture which he 
ever draws. He is fond of insisting upon the greater freedom 
with which they were treated in Greece and Africa, and even 
other parts of Italy. 

As the slave is Plautus' favourite, the matron is his pet 
aversion ; matrons did not visit theatres, so attacks on them did 
not divide the audience ; the law of property gave a woman 
who had brought a dower with her so much power that husbands 
fretted under it ; the harshness of the times, perhaps we should 
say of the race, which had long been used to a narrow life, made 
it difficult for man and wife to grow old together peaceably. 
The contrast of the sexes strikes Plautus as more unmanage- 
able than the contrast between youth and age ; writing when 
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he was old himself, he could understand the old man who liked 
to have his youth over again by helping the young. 

More than onoe the strict and the indulgent elder debate 
on the stage the proper way to treat youth, and Plautus is 
always on the side of indulgence ; only he is inclined to insist 
that when an old man is indulgent to himself at any rate he 
shall not be found out. Half the fun of the * Mens8chmi ' is that 
Mensechmus of Epidamnus, who is always robbing his -wife to 
make presents to his mistress, has to do penance for his own 
misdeeds and for the feats of Menaechmus of Syracuse, who 
cheats his brother's mistress out of his brother's presents, and 
is constantly being mistaken, to his own great profit, for the 
unlucky brother whom he set out to seek. Instead of drawing 
the obvious inference, when he finds himself involved in a pro- 
tracted case of mistaken identity, that the long-lost brother 
must be close at hand, Mensechmus of Syracuse only thinks 
how to get ofi" clear with his booty, which properly belongs to 
his sister-in-law. Even when the brothers meet after a series 
of adventures amusing and not unnatural (if Mensechmus of 
Syracuse had not been looking for his brother), they do not 
know one another. The slave identifies them, and is so proud 
of his acuteness that he will not allow either to speak except in 
answer to his questions. The meeting itself happens by acci- 
dent when it is time for the play to end. In most of Plautus' 
other plays the plot is still more random ; half his plays are 
really a paialiasis, some character or characters are on the stage, 
and the plot, or what there is of it, having supplied them with 
something to say, has to stand still while they talk at the 
audience, air their views, and make jokes. In a play like the 
*Stichus,' which according to Kitschl is unusually well preserved, 
and according to Weise is plainly spurious, there is scarcely a plot 
at all ; one is tempted to see a transition to the rnvmiia. The 
scenes succeed each other without connection and disappear 
without consequence. Two sisters are married to two spend- 
thrifts, who have gone abroad to make their fortune. The 
father thinks of taking them away from their husbands and 
making better matches for them ; the sisters are alarmed at 
the prospect, but at the first coaxing the father gives way. 
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They send a parasite to the port for news ; the confidential 
slave announces the return of the husbands, who have made their 
fortunes, and prove the genuineness of their reformation by 
flouting the parasite, while the slave is rewarded by being al- 
lowed a day's holiday to feast with a friend and their common 
mistress. It is true that the scenes in which the sisters 
appear are pretty, and the parasite is as laughable as his name.' 
Even where there is plenty of action there is less than in the 
Greek original ; Terence in the Adelphi appropriated a scene 
and a set of characters which Plautus had not used in the first 
play of the Conmorientes. Probably the * Persa ' is an amplifi- 
cation of half a Greek play, for when Sagaristio comes on to 
borrow money to help a friend we expect to hear of his master's 
love affair, but nothing comes of the loan and we hear nothing 
of the love affair. The diminution of action is compensated by 
an increase of bustle ; Plautus is quite equal, as we see in the 
* Budens,' to spinning out * touch if you dare ' through one scene 
of horseplay, and * move if you dare ' through another. There is 
plenty of coming and going even in the * Stichus.' Plautus every- 
where justifies the boast of his admirers that he * hurries ' after 
the pattern of Epicharmus of Sicily. • Only the hurry is at the 
expense of progress ; whoever comes with a message has to an- 
nounce an intention of knocking, whoever hears a knock has tx) 
take a line or two to ask or guess who the visitor can be, when 
one of the characters is on an errand he talks to himself all the 
way ; if another sees him, he tells the audience he must listen 
and see what the first is after ; and then comes a barren and 
lively scene of double asides. The comic business leaves no room 
for the orderly development of the story. In the ' Casina ' the 
dinouement is announced as ready to be accomplished behind 
the scenes without having been prepared on the stage ; though 
the play must have been shortened by the sacrifice to decorum 
which Plautus made, by leaving the son all day in the country 
that he might not come into collision with his father who was 
his rival. A carefully prepared d&nouement implies a story 
with some serious interest, and all Plautus's stories are farcical. 
The * Mensechmi,' which perhaps has the best story, turns ou 

* GelasimuR. 
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mistaken identity ; the * Aulularia,' on the successes and failures 
of a miser in hiding a pot of gold ; the * Mostellaria ' is about a 
coimterfeit ghost ; in the * Asinaria ' a man plots to cheat him- 
self, or rather his wife, out of the price of some asses to get 
pocket money for a joint love-aflfair of himself and his son. 
Such plots are suitable to a company too intimate with the 
audience to lose themselves in the story. Plautus is audaciously 
frank, and puts the joke in the * Critic ' that explanations are for 
the audience, not for the actors, both ways ; sometimes the cha- 
racters make explanations that the audience need and they do 
not, sometimes they postpone explanations for which they are 
eager because the audience knows all. When a slave is hatch- 
ing some device as simple as the conspiracies that Euripides 
had an odd taste for weaving on the stage, some crony bids us 
remark his acting — * he is as good as a slave in a play.' Too 
often the slaves' jokes are grimmer than this : they jest on the 
cross as their family grave. Even the parasite is a little bitter 
in his justification of his career. We get purer fun out of the 
eastern swaggerers who boasted of their position in the military 
service of Egypt or Syria. The Persian reminds us a little of 
the * king's eye * in Aristophanes ; and we are reminded of Aris- 
tophanes again * when another soldier tests the credulity of the 
pander with a monstrously exaggerated description of a quail 
fight, where the quails figure as winged men who are caught 
with bird-lime. This is nothing to the glorious history which 
the Boastful Soldier makes of picking up his parasite when he 
was being teased by a hornet — as he puts it himself, * saving 
him in the battle of Wretchedhovelland where his highness 
Apbullybuttock Mauroy Fitzbourdonneur des bataiUes com- 
manded in chief in virtue of his descent from Neptune.' * Even 
when the soldier in his own person is respectable the parasite 
cannot prove his acquaintance with him better than by fathering 

1 Pan. ii. 26 sqq. 

' Hornets were supposed to spring from horses, as bees were supposed to 
spring from bulls, and Neptune was the creator of the horse, and so at one 
remove of the hornet. 

Quemne ego servavi in campis Gurgustidoniis, 

Ubi Bombomachides Glaninstaridysarcbides 

Erat imperator summus, Neptuni nepos 7 — MU, Glor. 1, i. 13 sqq. 
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a monstrous romance upon him about a solid statue of pure gold 
seven feet high, which he is going to erect in honour of his 
exploits in subduing the Persians, Paphlagonians, Sinopeans, 
Arabians, Carians, Cretans, Syrians, Bhodia and Lycia, Eathardia 
and Drinkhardia, Nightmarewarria and Amazonia Fleetlandia, 
and Libya and all the coast of Browbruiseria, single-handed 
within twenty days.* 

One finds the same riotous merriment in the * Amphitruo,' 
which is taken up with the misadventures and mischief-making 
of the king of gods in masquerade. There is nothing like it in 
any Greek play that we know ; the ill-luck of Bacchus in the 
* Frogs ' comes nearest; but there is much less story in the * Progs ' 
than in the ' Amphitruo,'and the indecorous mishaps of Bacchus 
on his way to the Shades have nothing to do with the selection 
of a successor to the throne of tragedy. But all the confusion 
between Mercury and Sosia, and the more important mistake of 
Jupiter for Amphitruo, are of the substance of the play in 
Flautus. One might fancy that we have at second hand a 
solitary specimen of the ^ Tragoedia Bhinthonica,' as we have a 
solitary specimen of the satyric drama in the ' Cyclops ' of Euri- 
pides. In any case, Plautus shows a good deal of his special 
humour in the way he dwells on the comic amazement of 
Alcmena's waiting-woman when Jupiter first reveals his glory, 
and in the way that Mercury and Sosia sneer at their masters, 
who have much less importance for the business of the play 
than they have. The irreverence is not meant for profanity ; 
the bluflf good humour of Jupiter's final explanation to Amphi- 
truo is not what we should expect firom an unbeliever; and 
there is not a trace in Plautus of the polemic against sooth- 
sayers and omens which is so prominent in Ennius and his 
successors. In no sense is Plautus a revolutionary writer ; he 
believes in prudence and respectability ; his very slaves preach 
and sometimes, like the slave in the ^ Mensechmi,' practise them 
simply as a matter of foresight, because one's interest and one's 

> Quia enim Persas, Faphlagonas, 

Sinopeaa, Arabas, Caras, Cretanos, Syroe, 
Rhodiam atque Lyciam, Perediam et Perbibesiam, 
Gentauromachiam et Glassiam Unomammiam, 
Libyamque et oram omnem Conterebroniam, 
Subegit solus intra viginti dies. — Chirc. lii. 69. 
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reputation last, and one's pleasures do not. Besides, a con- 
vinced preacher of conventional morality has always the resource 
pf censoriousness, and a dramatist can always raise a laugh at 
the expense of a degenerate world. Plautus' conception of 
morality does not rise very high; he scarcely emancipates 
himself firom the antithesis between duty and pleasure, which 
coincides with the antithesis between business and love. He 
is aware, however, that a well-brought-up young man is really 
happier while he continues dutiful than when he has launched 
himself on the inclined plane of idleness, love, and debt. His 
highest flight perhaps is the ^ Captivi,' where, as he boasts in his 
prologue, all discreditable motives are carefully avoided, and the 
result is a rather tame contest of self-sacrifice between two 
model young men who are prisoners of war, with their ransoms 
already arranged, and play Orestes and Pylades over the ques- 
tion which is to take advantage of the devotion of the slave 
who has a safe conduct to fetch the ransom, and is willing to let 
his own master change clothes with him so as to be free and safe 
a week sooner. The slave runs a little risk, but not much, and 
the substitution leads to some amusing situations of a semi- 
farcical kind, but the play, though noticeable for its intention, 
is not one of Plautus' best. He succeeds better in the * Tri- 
nummus,' the oldest extant version of the legend of the * Heir of 
Lynne ' ; where, beside the desperate prodigal, we find a model 
young man, happy in a virtuous love, with whom Plautus is so 
well pleased that he strains probabilities a little to let him love 
in his own class. This is an exceptional picture : what is really] 
commoner according to Plautus is a certain degree of generosity 
and fskithfulness among women ; and in this he is faithful to the 
tradition which the New Comedy inherited from Euripides ; all 
his characters depreciate women, his women depreciate them- 
selves ; and yet his best women are better than his best men, 
unless we count his best slaves. 

GsBcilius Statins, one of the three greatest comic writers 
of Bome, is only known to us by fragments, of which the 
most extensive are preserved by GeUius. Volcatius 
puts him at the head of his canon, above Plautus, who 
came second, and Terence, whom he placed low ; in Horace's time 

s 2 
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Csecilius and Terence were recognised as equals; Caecilius excelled 
in * gravity,' as Terence excelled in * art.' It agrees well with this 
that Gellius, who quotes Csecilius to illustrate his inferiority to 
Menander, observes that half a dozen lines of Menander, which 
are quiet and matter-of-fact, are turned into four which have a 
look of tragic solemnity. Perhaps we may guess that Menander's 
gentle irony was replaced by outspoken bitterness, which need 
not have excluded the comic vigour. There was a whole side 
of Menander which Terence did not give, and for this perhaps 
Csecilius gave the best equivalent possible. He was coarse, but 
this was not wholly a loss ; the contemporaries of Wycherley ad- 
mired him for his utter frankness and plain dealing, and these 
were really inseparable from the brutalities which shock poste- 
rity. Cicero still speaks of Gaecilius with respect as an effective 
vnriter whom it is well for an orator to study, in spite of grave 
grammatical imperfections, excusable in one bom and bred be- 
yond the Po. It is likely under the circumstances that Gaecilius 
was of Gallic descent, as Statins is a slave's name ; and after 
the days of Cicero his linguistic imperfections weighed more 
heavily upon him, for Quinctilian, who takes a severe view of 
Latin comedy in general, treats his reputation as obsolete, nor, 
as we have seen, did he &ie much better when the antiquarian 
revival of the second century was busy with his name. 

He did not succeed upon the stage as spontaneously as 
Plautus, who could profit by his experience as an actor, while 
audiences were impatient of Csecilius till the fine performances 
of Ambivius Turpio converted them. Still his plays had enough 
literary merit to gain a position for their author, which made 
his approbation a valuable introduction for Terence, who gave 
him his first play to read. 

His method seems to have been half way between the 
method of Plautus and that of Terence ; he did not deliberately 
seek, as Plautus did, to be amusing by confounding or contrast- 
ing Greek and Koman manners ; he did not set himself, like 
Terence, to get rid of everything in the original which did not 
correspond to Roman usage. His characters are not exactly 
Komans with Greek names, but they are Romanised in their 
tone of feeling and speech. They do not seem to be changed 
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deliberately : the author probably aimed at making his adapta 
tions as close as possible. 

It is easier to judge Terence than either of his predecessors ; 
we have all his work as he left it ; although he translated ninety 
Greek plays, chiefly from Menander, he only adapted 
six to the stage. He died young, and was not very 
successful as a playwright. Itis reputation spread gradually 
from the circle of the younger Scipio to the grammarians of the 
seventh century of the city, who drew up the notes from which 
Varro compiled the * Didascalia.' When Cicero and Csesar, with 
the prestige of their genius and position, took up the cultivation 
of the Latin language as a fine art, Terence became generally 
popular. The reading public had been gradually educated up 
to his level of refinement and elegance and cosmopolitan 
humanity ; the playgoing public no longer went to see what 
new plays an author could provide for them ; they went to see 
what a funous actor could make of old ones. Such readers 
and such audiences forgave Terence for being only half a 
Menander, because he was a lover of pure style. 
ly, Compared with his predecessors, he has less freedom and 
originality and more pretension ; he is much more of a trans- 
lator than Plautus, probably than Csecilius, and much more 
inclined to treat his work as a fine art. He does not think 
it impeaches his originality to borrow from the Grreek; he is 
very jealous of any imputation of borrowing from the Latin. 
Audiences always wished to hear something they had not heard 
before, and were impatient of being referred to the sameness of 
the characters and incidents of the Greek drama. Wittily as 
Terence urged the plea, he felt the force of the criticism, and 
put many Greek plays under contribution for the six that have 
reached us. But here he came in conflict with another preju- 
dice ; a certain old poet, Luscius Lavinius, or Lanuvinus, whom 
we only know from Terence and his commentators, told the 
public, to Terence's great annoyance, that * it was not proper that 
plays should be muddled up together ' ; though NsBvius and 
Plautus had used two Greek plays for one Latin, they had not 
done so upon system, and very likely their stricter successors 
had not done so at all. • 
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Narrow as the range of the new comedy was, it was too wide 
for Terence ; he shrank from the romantic element which was 
certainly there, and laughed very properly at the clumsy attempt 
of Luscius to convey it by scenes where an enamoured young 
man fancied his mistress a hunted hind taking refuge in his 
arms. Then he was afraid of everything in Greek life which 
would be improbable at Bome, of the good humour of a crowd 
that would make way for a slave in a hurry, of the irregularity 
of a court where the defendant could make a speech in &vour 
of his claim to keep a treasure before the plaintifiF had made 
his in favour of his claim to recover it. He was much too 
fastidious to explain the different customs of different countries 
with the freedom of Plautus, and so he had to limit himself 
to so much of Grreek and Roman life as coincided or corre- 
sponded exactly* Naturally he laid himself open to the charge 
that he did not know Greek life, though he professed to repre- 
sent it, and it seems he felt it, as he travelled in Greece to 
study Greek ways on the spot towards the close of his short life. 

One result of this is a tendency to double the plot ; there 
are almost always two pairs of lovers, and only one looks to 
marriage, or rather attains to it, for the catastrophe by which 
one of the heroines turns out to be an Attic citizen is often un- 
expected and unhoped for, like the intervention of a Deua ex 
7nachm& in Euripides. In all the plays except the ^ Heauton- 
timoroumenos ' (and perhaps the ^Hecyra') there are-scenes and 
characters which did not belong to the Greek original, which 
furnished the main plot. In the treatment of the main plot 
there are changes ; what passes upon the stage in Menander is 
turned into narrative, or, as at the close of the * Hecyra,' we 
learn that the necessary arrangements will be finished behind 
the scenes. Now and then we notice that the opening scene, 
as in the ^ Andria,' has no influence on the play which it serves 
to introduce. In this case we know that the opening scene is 
taken from another play of Menander's, the * Perinthia,' which 
Terence, perhaps too fastidious, took for a mere repetition of 
the * Andria.' So too, when we know that in the * Adelphi ' a scene 
from Diphilus has been inserted in a play of Menander, it seems 
possible to detect a slight incoherence in the different stages of 
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the quarrel between the lover and his natural enemy. But all 
such criticisms are suggested not by the look of the plays as 
they stand, but by our extraneous knowledge ; and considering 
this, we have only the more reason to admire the great neatness 
and skill of Terence's workmanship. Varro, who could com* 
pare him with Menander, remarks more than one change that 
he took for an improvement ; for instance, in the * Eunuch ' the 
confidant is introduced to save the audience the fatigue of 
listening to a soliloquy, and the opening scene of the ^ Adelphi ' 
struck Yarro as better in some undefined way. More doubtful 
changes were the alterations of the names of the persons in the 
drama, to make them, as it seems, more obvious clues to the 
characters ; the attempt to make the metres more lively by 
passing to and firo between the iambic trimeter and the trochaic 
tetrameter, and the conversational redundancies retained on a 
reduced scale from the days of Flautus. The characters find it 
hard to begin talking quietly ; they have to hail each other, and 
to spend some lines looking for each other, when both are in 
full view of the audience. If it were not that Terence has often 
to apologise to his audience for allowing his characters to stand 
still and talk quietly, we might perhaps think that these devices 
for promoting tame bustle were after all a survival from the 
slow stateliness of the Attic stage. Apart from this, Terence is 
not so terse as the G-reek writers whom he follows ; pure and 
beautiful as his Latin is, its clauses are a little more solid, not 
to say cumbrous, in their structure. In one thing, perhaps, his 
language gives him an advantage : famous lines like 

Amantiam ins amoris Integiatio est 
and 

Homo sum : humani nihil s me alienxim pnto 

have more weight and point than their Qreek equivalents. 

One notices another difference — the view of marriage is 
harsher. In the * Andria ' the father discusses his son's love-affair 
with a confidential freedman instead of with his wife as in 
Menander. A Boman was more at ease with a freedman ; but 
the freedman's despairing ejaculations look as if they belonged 
by rights to the mother. Terence quotes matronly goodness as 
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one of the commonplaces of the stage, but he makes no use of 
it himself ; by a similar inconsistency he treats a stolen love- 
match as a thoroughly blissful consummation, while old men, it 
seems, are invariably impatient of their wives, and a marriage 
arranged in the ordinary way is an appropriate punishment for 
a wild young man, as we see in the * Heautoiji-timoroum^os,' 
where both the young men are married at the end of the play 
to reward one and punish the other. 

In the * Adft)phi ' there is more than one sign that Terence is 
afraid of his original. Demea does not really exaggerate the 
strictness of average Boman respectability, and consequently 
Terence is resolved that, though the play on the whole condemns 
him, the last scene shall justify him, and convince heedless 
youths that if their fathers treat them harshly it is for their 
good in the end. The speech in which he sets forth this theory 
falls very flat, and the proposal to marry his brother to an old 
woman is turned into a trap, because the brother naively objects 
to the age of the bride. In the original, Demea's conversion 
to the doctrine of indulgence was sincere though tardy, and his 
zeal to outdo his brother in generosity was a well-meant and 
not misplaced contribution to the general jollity with which the 
play doubtless ended in Greek. 

It is curious that the ^ Hecyra,' a far bolder play than the 
• Adelphi,' is not watered down in any way, especially as its rela- 
tion to the Crreek is uncertain. According to the * Didascalia ' it 
is taken from Menander ; according to Donatus, from ApoUo- 
dorus. Menander's ivrvrpiirovres seems to have been similar in 
subject, and if it was drawn upon freely for the -^dowoda (which 
includes both the drawing of individual character and the 
general tone of feeling), we should be able to account for both 
traditions, and should have more reason to admire both the 
courage and the tact of the author. Prom one end to the other 
the play is a protest against conventionality ; all the relations 
are false, and all the conduct is true ; the characters misconceive 
the situation, but, given their conception of it, they behave per- 
fectly. All the proprieties of Grreek life are accepted and 
respected, only it is shown that the assumptions about character 
which they act upon are quite unfounded ; all the antagonisms 
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which propriety takes for granted, and sets itself to regulate, 
are present, but they are overcome by good sense and good 
feeling in the most unlikely places : one finds a courtesan up- 
right and generous ; one finds (what, according to Donatus, 
was quite as marvellous) a mother-in-law affectionate and a 
daughter-in-law dutiful. 

Perhaps in virtue of these paradoxes the ^Hecyra ' is the most 
cheerful of Terence's plays, for though he is quite firee firom 
bitterness or cynicism, few writers give a sorrier report of the 
world. It is almost impossible to care for anybody in his plays, 
but the unprotected iTigSnuea in ambiguous positions, who 
hardly ever appear, and yet interest us so much more than their 
lovers. These hardly ever know their own mind, and are in a 
state of abject dependence upon their slaves, whom they bully 
at every moment of difficulty. The old gentlemen are no 
better; they are made up of querulous, crabbed self-will, or else 
of cautious, sceptical good-nature, and recover their missing 
daughters without any sign of feeling except a little irritation 
with their wives for not having carried out the infanticide as 
ordered. 

Next to the ingSnue, the best character we meet with in 
Terence is the serviceable rogue, who has come to the end of 
his means and lives by his wits, and never does an ill turn ex- 
cept to an oaf. He differs a good deal firom the parasites of 
Plautus, who are chiefly humorous by reason of their insatiable 
hunger. The parasite whom Terence copied more closely firom 
Menander has a t^ste for luxury in general, and hugs himself 
on the discovery that it can be enjoyed without submitting to 
insult. It is needless, he thinks, to offer oneself indiscrimi- 
nately as the butt of prosperity, when it pays better to dupe 
credulity, to play upon suspicion, to flatter vanity. 

There is the same contrast in the treatment of the .soldier 
who is often the patron of the parasite and the rival of the 
lover. Plautus' soldiers are made up of cowardly braggadocio 
or manly frankness ; in Terence the braggadocio is much less 
exuberant, the cowardice less outrageous, the affectation of 
military prowess subtler. Instead of boasting of his exploits, the 
bravo gives himself the air of military instincts ; when he is 
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setting his slaves to break open a door (from which he retires 
at the first challenge), he talks as if he were manceuvring an 
army. His parasite, instead of entertaining him with a fsibulous 
list of killed and wounded, demurely observes in answer to a 
platitude that he never meets him without going away the wiser. 
He does not even venture to congratulate his master on his 
prowess as a toper, in which Menander's bravo surpassed Alex- 
ander the Great. The slaves, too, are toned down like the 
parasites ; they bring out the &ct that their young masters are 
unreasonable and cowardly, and their old masters as stupid as 
they are suspicious, without indulging in eloquent buffoonery 
about the material incidents of their own lot. The pander also 
ceases to be a buffoon ; instead of flouting the lover boisterously 
as in Plautus, he is as polite and reasonable as a tyrant in 
Euripides, who explains in the most affable manner that he only 
acts in defence of his own interests, and has no pleasure in 
gratuitous cruelty. 

Terence's relation to the society of his time explains both 
his refinement and his lack of popularity. He was not, like his 
predecessors, a native of Italy (for Cisalpine Gaul was practi- 
cally if not politically a part of Italy), he was not even of Aryan 
race ; he was of mixed African and Phoenician blood, for his good 
looks prove that he cannot have been a pure negro. These 
made him a pet of the younger Africanus and other nobles of 
the period, who took some share in the composition of his plays. 
He boasted of their help; his rivals taunted him with it. 
Modem critics have thought that they corrected his style, but 
this would have been a laborious task, and its uniform excellence 
proves rather that he profited by the good company he certainly 
kept. It is more likely that his distinguished friends liked to 
air their good writing, and good sense, and good feeling, and 
knowledge of life by filling up one or more of the scenes of a 
play which had been already arranged by Terence. When a 
young writer in France works with one or more veteran play- 
Wrights, the actual dialogue is left to the novice. We may be 
certain that the young nobles did what they liked, and were 
thanked and praised by the author, who had to do the rest. 

The result of the whole was much more acceptable to a cul- 
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tivated circle which anticipated the judgment of posterity than 
to the pnblic of the day, who missed their own likeness and 
their own grievances ; * comity ' and * sweetness ' were for their 
betters ; for themselves they preferred * salt.' 

The next stage of literary comedy at Rome is more im- 
perfectly known. It began to manifest itself even before the 
time of Terence, but its great representative was 
Afranius, who flourished a whole generation later. 
As Terence had reached the point of working on the conmion 
element of Greek and Latin life with Greek characters, and 
had reached the utmost possible perfection of style and plot 
and sentiment on these terms, it only remained to treat the 
same element a little more realistically with Latin characters. 

Ambivius Turpio, the same whose acting saved a play of 
CsBcilius Statins, had shown the way, but there are few remains 
of his plays. Hostius, who seems to have succeeded him, is 
extensively quoted by grammarians, but literary writers do not 
speak of him as Horace and Quinctilian do of Afranius. The 
dependence on Greek comedy was not thrown oflFby the transfer 
of the scene from Greek towns to Latin towns. When Horace 
says that in the opinion of many the toga of Afranius fitted 
Menander, this means that Menander's speeches came very well 
from the characters of Afranius. 

Though they wore the toga, they belonged for the most 
part to the lower orders : they were either Latins, or Somans 
who were below equestrian rank. To bring knights and senators 
on the stage would still have been inconceivable at Bome ; and 
apart from this, the humours of the Latin towns were supposed 
to be ridiculous at the capital. The titles show that the scene 
of the story, if not of the action, commonly lay there. It ia 
obviously impossible to reconstruct the story to the same ex- 
tent that has been done for Latin tragedy, as the plots were 
fictitious, not traditional, and there were no Greek parallels in 
an equally fragmentary state to eke them out with. Here and 
there two or three scraps of the dialogue throw enough light 
upon each other to make out a piece of the story by, but this 
may belong just as well to the underplot as to the plot. The 
fragments make a more definite impression in another way. 
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A&anius seems to be rather a superficial realist explaining to 
his public the ins and outs of a shabby world of which they all 
know somethiug, so that each could recognise and* applaud the 
trait that corresponded to his own experience. The jollity of 
Plautus seems to be passing into voluptuousness ; the subtle 
kindliness of Menander is replaced by a sickly sentimentalism. 
This last seems to have been the reason that Afranius did not 
become a schoolbook, in which case his works would have 
reached us. It was of course difficult to go on idealising the 
love-aflfairs with which Plautus and Terence dealt to the extent 
to which Plautus and Terence idealise them ; the position of 
Aspasia or even Lais was impossible at Rome. Such passions 
as the passion of Catullus for Lesbia, and even Propertius for 
Cynthia, appear at a later stage, and in the interval it was 
natural for poetry and life to go further and fare worse, all the 
more because, as Plato points out in the ^ Symposium,' friendship, 
even when perverted by passion between a tnan and a boy, does 
not interfere with a man's ordinary interests to the same extent 
as * love ' in the sense of the New Comedy. As the camcedia 
togata was always more or less a comcedia taberTva/riay it natur- 
ally prepared the way for the transition to the period when the 
stage was practically abandoned to the Atellanse and the Mimi, 
and comic writers had to adapt themselves to the conditions of 
a lowered form of art. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SATIRE. 

BoMAN satire was the last finiit of the age of the Scipios : at 
first, in the hands of Enpius, it seems to be poetry at large ; 
it covers the whole range of Horace's satires and epistles, and 
of the &bles of Phaedrus. According to the general opinion, 
he wrote six books of satires, and of these the best known by 
the fragments that have reached us is the third, devoted to the 
praise of the elder Scipio. Hence come the passages of self- 
praise, one of which was quoted above,^ and here we may suspect 
a dialogue. Scipio seems to address the poet in the first, and 
the poet to answer in the second. The metre in both seems to 
be iambic, but most of the fragments are hexameters, and there 
are four very smooth trochaic tetrameters on the great calm 
which fell on nature when the gods took council to give Scipio 
the victory. Scipio himself was introduced addressing Home. 
Ennius, too, put on record his belief that such exploits could 
not be worthily sung by any writer but Homer. There is a 
lively fragment of the sixth book, which treats in satirical style 
in trimeters the disgust of the host whose guest has too good 
an appetite. 

Of the other fragments the most important cannot be placed. 
One is an amusing jingle upon the word * frustra ' — in vain — 
to the effect that it is lost labour to take a man in who takes 
in your intention to take him in. We learn fi-om Quinctilian 
that Ennius wrote a dialogue between Life and Death, which 
figured in his satires, and from Gallius that he gave a version 
of the fable of the feurmer and the lark who only flew away 

> pp. 36. 26. 
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when the fanner began to reap himself. Here, too, the form 
is more or less dramatic : the greater part of the fable passes in 
dialogue between the lark and her young. There is nothing in 
the tone of the fragments of the satires to distinguish them 
from the * Protrepticon,' or book of good advice, except that we 
know that the satires were more or less dramatic. In fact it 
would fit all we know of the latter to suppose that they were a 
kind of closet drama, without plot, dealing with most of the 
interests of the stage drama, in a spirit rather lighter than 
tragedy, and more serious, perhaps, than comedy ; and this 
agrees with the tradition of the Bomans themselves, who 
always hold that sa toe originated^ in the licence of festivals. 
There is little to be said of the satires of Pacuvius except 
that they seem to have been imitations of his uncle's, like his 
continuation of the Annals, and the fragments doubtfully 
attributed to Accius (though the MSS. fluctuate between many 
names, including those of GsBcilius and Lucilius) need not be 
discussed. 

The later shape of Latin satire, the satire of Horace, Persius, 
and Juvenal, owes its origin to Lucilius, who was bom 574 u.c. 
(St. Jerome placed his birth thirty-two years too late, 
having pitched upon the wrong Albinus and Galpuri- 
nus, by whose consulship his birth was dated) ; he died 652 u.c. 
He was a Campanian, like NsBvius, bom at Suessa Aurunca, 
and served, thirty years before his death, in the campaign of 
Numantia under his friend the younger Africanus ; he didd at 
Naples, and was buried at the expense of the public. He was 
of good family, for on the mother's side the great Pompey was N 
descended from his^rother or sister, and in his own lifetime he / 
was in a position to acquire the house built at the public expense 
for Antiochus Epiphanes when a hostage at Some. 
I [ He wrote thirty books of satires : probably each book in- 
cluded more satires than one. It is agreed upon all hands that 
the first twenty were written entirely in hexameters, and that 
the thirtieth was in hexameters too; the firagments of the 
twenty-second are in elegiacs ; the twenty-sixth and twenty- 
seventh were in trochaic tetrameters ; the twenty-eighth and 
twenty-ninth, if we can trust our authorities, were a medley of 
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iambic and dactylic and trochaic metre in the old style. The 
twenty-sixth book has a separate preface, in which the author 
wishes for readers cultivated enough and not too much ; and it 
has been conjectured that the last five books are earlier than 
the rest, although the argument on which most stress is laid 
admits of being retorted ; and it is just as likely that Lucilius 
started a new form of art while his energies were firesh, and 
fell back upon old ones when they began to fail. 

We are told that he learnt from Bhinthon the notion of a 
comedy in hexameters, and it is quite certain that he was the 
first to make satires a systematic criticism of literature and life. 
The one element upon which he seems to rely for amusing his 
reader is that he always shows that somebody else is wrong. 
It is impossible to detect any charm in his firagments, yet we 
learn that late in the empire those who could read nothing else 
made a shift to read him, which is perhaps as severe a criticism 
of contemporary taste as if there should come a time in England 
when nothing was readable except * Gammer Giurton.' When 
we try to guess at what his attraction may have been, we come 
upon two things. He was perfectly frank, never afraid of say- 
ing plainly what he had to say, and, as Persius tells us, there is 
always a public to applaud anybody who taunts a man with one 
eye for not having two. Moreover, he was the earliest writer 
that we know of since the days of the nineteenth dynasty who 
saw that macaronics would be amusing ; and his reliance upon 
this primitive artifice was all the more eflfective because it was 
as naive as that of his unknown Egyptian prototype. Then, 
too, his immense facility was not lost upon his public. A man 
who can dictate a couple of hundred Latin hexameters in the 
hour without shifting his weight from one foot to the other is 
always a remarkable phenomenon, though no dozen lines saved 
by accident from the shipwreck awake the grateful regrets of 
posterity. As often happens, we owe the neatest specimen of his 
skill to Cicero, who tells us how Lucilius made Scaevola greet 
Albucitis, who carried Hellenising too far (Cic. Fm. i. 3, 8) : — 

Grsecmn te, Albuci, qnam Romanuin atque Sabinmn, 
Mnnicipem Pontt, Tritaoni, oenturionmn, 
Pneclarorum honpinum ac primorum, Bignifennnque, 
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Malaisti dici. Gnece ergo pnetor Athenis, 
Id quod maluisti, te, quum ad me accedis, saluto. 
Xaup\ inqnam Tite I lictores, tnrma omnis, cohorsqae 
XaifM, Tite, hinc hostis mt Albacins, hinc inimiciiB. 

One remembers that Scsevola was a man of good family, 
and it is a fair joke, though a cheap one, that he gives Albucius 
credit, if he would only take it, for being on a level by birth 
with the most respectable and eminent centurions, instead of 
which he has too meanly condescended to naturalise himself at 
Athens (which no doubt was proud to be permitted to confer 
its citizenship on a popular outgoing propraetor), and thereby 
lost the friendship of Scflevola and ranked himself with prospec* 
tive enemies of the Koman people. 

The other good fragments are as hard to place. Here is a 
definition of Virtue : — 

Virtus Albane, est pretium persolvere vernm, 

Queis in versamur, queis vivimus rebus potesse : 

Virtus est, homine sdrei quo quaeque abeat res : 

Virtus, scirei, homini rectum, utile, quid sit honestum ; 

QuBB bona, quse mala item, quid inutile, turpe, inbonestum : 

Virtus, quaerendffi finem re scire undecumque : 

Virtus divitiis pretium persolvere posse : 

Virtus, id dare quod re ipsa debetur honori ; 

Hostem esse atque inimicum hominum morumque malorum. 

Contra defensorem hominum morumque bonorum ; 

Hos magnifacere, his bene velle, his vivere amicum ; 

Commoda prseterea patriai prima putare, 

Deinde parentum, tertia jam postremaque nostra. 

Here is plenty of the redimdancy that Horace disliked in 
his predecessors, and after all it is only in the last two lines 
that we get anything beyond illustrations of the tautological 
proposition that virtue consists in doing right, respecting the 
rights of wealth and oflBce, seeing the right view, taking the 
right side. If a ' public spirit ' in the puritan sense is virtue, 
his general experience is that a selfish spirit prevails, and with 
it a base belief that money makes the man. 

The direction which he gave to satire was a voluble and 
outspoken criticism of everything sacred and profane, the whole 
public and literary life of the time. The first two books are 
held to have contained invectives against luxury, and perhaps a 
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descriptioB of a tavern brawl. In the third there was a great 
deal about his journey to Sicily, with plenty of passing attacks 
on contemporary poets. The fourth was an attack upon the 
rich, put perhaps mainly into the mouth of Lselius. The fifth, 
we know, made fun of rhetorical artifices, and the sixth of the 
shabby ways of the rich and the noble. The seventh and eighth 
appear to treat of the many quarrels of the two sexes. The 
ninth was fiill of granmiatical criticism, and also contained the 
original of Horace's immortal colloquy with the bore. The 
tenth book set Persius upon attacking the world under pretence 
of attacking himself. The eleventh dealt with the lax disci- 
pline of the young nobles in the campaign of Numantia. The 
twelfth is held on very slight evidence to have been devoted to 
the stage. The thirteenth and fourteenth were on elaborate 
cookery and on ambition. The later books, especially the seven- 
teenth and perhaps the fifteenth, criticised Stoicism and mytho- 
logy. The eighteenth and nineteenth had much to say on 
avarice, and the twentieth on superstition in low life, and 
luxury in high. The elegiac satires were devoted to love, and 
the last five are chiefly remarkable because they often brought 
up the question between old and young, man and wife, father 
and son, which we are familiar with in Latin comedy. His 
favourite method upon the whole seems to be parody. For in- 
stance, in the first book he gives us a council of the gods upon 
the lot of man, and wishes that men had been properly repre- 
sented at an earlier meeting, for then they would all have been 
gods too, of the highest rank, choosing their personality accord- 
ing to taste. Apollo objected to be called beautiful, because it 
was treating him like a pet boy ; but this is a mild piece of 
audacity compared to the insinuation that the gods have taken 
an unfair advantage, and carried their measures by a stolen 
division in a thin house. He has plenty of jests at superstition, 
but they none of them cut very deep. When he tells of the 
formidable bugbears instituted by a Faunus or a Pompilius 
Numa, at which one of his butts trembles, and takes it for an 
omen to look upon, just like children before they can speak 
who believe every brazen statue is a live man ; of men as silly 
who take feigned dreams for truth, and believe that there is 
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sense in brazen statues, though it is just like a gallery painted 
in perspective outside a house, all feigning and no truth ; he 
does not really commit himself against the popular creed ; he 
only satirises the predecessors of the class who spread the fiame 
of winking Madonnas and the like. Again, it takes little 
audacity to tell us that the Cyclops in Homer two hundred feet 
high, with a stick bigger than the mast of any vessel, is a ficti- . 
tious monster. There is not a hint of the thorough-going dis- ) 
cussion of providence which we find in the tragedians. His 
political criticisms are equally superficial ; he stops at a qusestor 
being ^ a man who skulks ff 6ml;he day, a shady character, just 
that sort ' ; or at the nuisance of having a prsetor on his hands, 
* who himself is enough to turn him inside out ' ; or at the early 
reputation of Opimius, the father of the friend of Jugurtha, 
who, when young, was too pretty for his- credit and mended 
both ways afterwards ; or at Gains Cassius, the man of all work, 
the thievish auctioneer with the big head, who was made heir 
by the judgment of Tullius to the exclusion of everybody. 

The poetical criticism is often painstaking ; for instance, a 
dozen lines are devoted to a distinction between poetry and a 
poem. A poem is but a small part of the poetry of a poet. 
The poetry of Homer is above attack, though it is possible to 
pick out a line or a thought for blame. And most of his criti- 
cism is of the same painstaking, pettifogging kind, dealing with 
strictly grammatical points, often mere minutiaB of prosody, like 
the puzzle which the Eomans were not tired of long after the 
days of Lucilius, that the Greeks could change the quantity of 
the first syllable of "Apr^s. It is true that Lucilius seems 
duller and paltrier, because he has been principally quoted by 
grammarians, often at second hand. On the other hand it is to 
be remembered that many of them quoted from some selection 
which would include his best works, and that he would have 
been quoted by other writers than grammarians if he had been 
generally quotable. He wrote, however, for the public of his ' 
own day, and had no pretension to perfect purity of style ; he 
said that he wrote for the people of Tarentium, Consentia, and 
Sicily, none of whom knew the best Latin. In general he was 
indifferent to his own reputation, and immortalised his own 
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amours while satirising those of other men. He told hie readers 
almost all that he knew of himself, from the adventures of his 
journey to Sicily to his refusal of different lucrative speculations 
in public contracts. It was of a piece with this that he was 
quite indifferent to style, and filled up his lines freely with stop- 
gaps, though Quinctilian did not indorse the severe criticism of 
Horace. 
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CHAPTER V. 
EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. 

BoMAN history begins with the Annales Maximi, and they begin — 
when they were finally published by Quintus Mucins ScaBvola, 
in 133 B.C., in eighty books — ^with the foundation of 
tne city. That bcsevola discontinued them was a 
proof of his tact, which Cicero praises upon the authority of 
other writings in the custody of the Pontiffs; he saw that 
the collection was growing too bulky to be continued. It is 
not clear when the Pontifex Maodmus began to keep a record 
of the events of each year upon a white board in his official 
residence ; that he had done so for some considerable time 
before the series was closed by Scaevola is proved by the tes- 
timony of both Cicero and Servius ; both also agree that there 
was some kind of publication of the record, but their agreement 
goes no further. According to Cicero, the Pontifex waited till 
the year's record was complete before he exposed it at the door 
of his house ; according to Servius, he put up the blank board 
at once, at the beginning of the year, and added the events as 
they occurred, so that the record served some of the purposes 
of an official newspaper. Each year's record was laid up in 
the house of the Pontiff for future reference, and was acces- 
sible to the public. Of the two, Servius is likelier to be right 
as to the practice which prevailed when the Annals were dis- 
continued ; it would be hard to understand what the publication 
at the year's end can have come to, and whether last year's 
news was left to edify the public for a twelvemonth. We 
have no authority whatever to tell us when the publication 
in any form began : and the first publication may have been 
intermittent. There was not, and had never been, any reason 
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for keeping the citizens in ignorance of current history, as there 
was for keeping them in ignorance of legal proceedings, and of 
the calendar ; in which last the college of Pontiffs had a special 
interest, because they were able to manipulate the machineiy 
of intercalation so as to lengthen or shorten the terms of office 
as might suit their friends. Still the official publication of 
events was of a piece with the publication of the Legis Actiones 
and the calendar by Cn, Flavins, and a publication which 
gratified curiosity is not likely to have been earlier than a 
publication which was ahnost indispensable to daily business. 
It is even doubtful whether the annual register of events was 
separately kept, before it was separately published, though our 
authorities assume that both the compilation and the publica- 
tion went back to the commencement of the BepubUc, if not to 
the foundation of the college. Beside the Annals, the pontiffs 
had two sets of records in their possession — the Libri Pon- 
tificales, which were a manual of rules and ceremonies, and the 
Commentarii Pontificiun, which were a collection of the cases 
which the pontiffs had had to decide from time to time ; among 
these would be included the prodigies which had occurred and 
the rites recommended to avert their effects. These would 
include everything that the pontiffs required for their own 
use ; as they had the control of the calendar. The State might 
have required them to register the names of magistrates, and 
the official who had to do this would naturally add short notes 
of whatever struck him as important. 

It is certain that any Annals which had been kept before 
the Grallic invasion perished, when the city with the exception 
of the Capitol, was captured ; nor were any measures taken to 
restore the loss. The military tribunes collected the laws and 
treaties which had survived, and restored copies of those which 
had been lost, but we hear nothing of any endeavour of the 
pontiffs to do the same. The confusion of the earlier Fasti, 
which more than once provokes Livy to outbursts of despair, 
proves that the early part of the Annals of the Republic did 
not rest upon anything so certain as a record kept from year 
to year by the Pontifex Maximus, and restored at once after 
the fire. 
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Yet there are many passages in the second book of Livy 
which seem to imply that materials were nsed for the recon- 
struction of the Annals quite as trustworthy as those available 
for the beginning of the Saxon Chronicle. Wherever the 
events of the year are compressed into two or three lines, it is 
a presumption, not that the entry is necessarily correct, but 
that it represents the sober belief of well-informed officials, and 
is not necessarily corrupted by anything but simple errors of 
memory ; though it is impossible to read, any military history 
without seeing that this of itself is a fruitful source of error. 
And it was, of course, a more fruitful source of error when 
writing was so rare as we know it to have been in the beginning 
of the Boman Republic. When it was the duty of the highest 
official (consul, dictator, interrez, as the case might be) to 
drive a nail into the door of a temple on the Ides of September, 
it is obvious that this was the only way to inform the com-? 
munity at large of the passage of time, of which they were in 
danger of losing count ; and as September, if no tricks were 
played with the calendar, was the unhealthiest month in the 
year, it was quite intelligible that, if an especially unhealthy 
September followed the accidental omission of this precautioa 
against losing count of time, some punctual persons should 
think that an offence had been committed against some deity, 
who had to be propitiated, and even that enough people should 
be affected by this scruple for the public health to improve 
perceptibly when such scruples were appeased. Still there is 
no reason to suppose that the practice of writing was ever 
confined to the pontiffs; whatever records they kept, it is 
likely that the records of private families went back as far. 
But these would be from the first much worse authorities : 
they were the expression of individual or family pride; and 
assuming that they did not begin with the beginning of the 
family, the beginning would be completed by a free use of 
imagination. A family which had kept records for two or 
three generations, and wished to carry them back to its reputed 
founder, would have a fragmentary legend of the intervening 
stages ; and whoever undertook to piece the fragments together 
would hardly know whether he was remembering or inferring 
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or mventing. And the first record would receive continual 
additions, for a legend grows rapidly where it has some frame- 
work to give it coherence, and would spread through the clients 
of a family to the people and become the source of new 
confusions. 

The Valerii and Fabii seem to have contributed largely in 
this way to Boman history, especially the latter ; for we hear 
of their actions even when not in office, and it is seldom that 
either of these houses are in office without something more 
interesting happening than in ordinary years. Still it would 
be a mistake to set down all the details in early history to this 
source. We hear much of heroes like Cincinnatus and Corio- 
lanus, who did not belong to families that played a great part 
for many generations. We have, too, copious legends to 
illustrate the relative position of dictator and master of the 
horse, and the history of Mselius does not owe much to the 
household records of the heirs of his destroyer, for it is not 
even clear whether Q. Servilius Ahala, who struck the decisive 
blow, was in office, or simply a private citizen zealous in the 
cause of authority. Moreover, it is certain that the beginning 
of all cannot have been recorded by the families of the republic, 
and the legend of the beginning of all was comparatively full. 
It is quite possible that it was first written down by Greeks. 
Plutarch speaks of Fabius Pictor following Diodes of Pepare- 
thus in his account of fihea Sylvia's twins, and Diocles of 
Peparethus would follow the story current in the Greek towns 
of Campania or Tarentum, which would be a distortion of the 
popular traditions of Bome. Another reason to suspect Greek 
influence is that all the history of the younger Tarquin is so 
like the history of a Greek tyrant, and that the treason of 
Sextus at Gabii might almost be copied from Herodotus, though 
how such anecdotes get repeated with variations from one 
period to another and one nation to another has still to be 
explained. 

Whatever the sources of the Annals, their manner was 
studiously plain and archaic ; so that Cicero, who generally was 
disposed to venerate antiquity, complains again and again of 
the mischievous precedent, which later historians imitated too 
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closely to please him, even after Cselius Antipater had set a 
new one. 

The first two Roman historians, Q. Fabius Pictor and 
L. Cincius Alimentus, wrote immediately after the war with 
FaWuatciii- Hannibal; towards the close of which Cincius, who 
*^^°*- had been commanding as propraetor in Sicily, was 

taken prisoner, and had an interview with Hannibal and re- 
ceived information from him as to the fDrces with which he 
crossed the Alps. Both wrote in Greek, and neither made 
very much use of the Annals. Dionysius, who almost always 
quotes them together, says that they told the legend of the 
foundation of the city pretty fully, and that they also told 
fully what they had been personally concerned with, while the 
long interval was filled by a cursory recapitulation, which need 
not have been cursory if they had gone regularly through the 
Annals, using all the materials at their disposal to amplify 
them. Fabius, at least, must have had access to family ar- 
chives going back to the first days of the Republic, and in fact 
it was the possession of these as well as the recent achieve 
ments of his great kinsman, which led him to continue in a 
new way the work of his ancestor, the first Roman painter. 
Neither seems to have been equal to a critical narrative of even 
contemporary events — the testimony of Dionysius is to be taken 
strictly of what came under their personal knowledge. Cin- 
' cius, although he was able to question Hannibal on some im- 
portant matters, was capable of following a Greek historian who 
had attached himself to the fortune of the great adventurer, 
and apparently retailed all the incredible gossip of his camp 
followers. For then as now southern countries were hotbeds 
of rumours, where malice and the love of excitement engen- 
dered an odd mixture of suspicion and credulity, which led 
Polybius to parody Plato, and despair of history till men of 
affairs became historians or historians became men of affairs. 

Fabius was translated by another Fabius about a hundred 
years after his work was completed, and otherwise seems to have 
been little read. His Greek cannot have been delightful ; his 
legends were more picturesquely told, though it may be with 
less sincerity, by Ennius, who was a classic down to the 
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Augustan age. The history of the Bepublie was told at greater 
length by later annalists ; and he does not seem to have thought 
of dwelling on the numerous points of constitutional history on 
which Niebuhr wished to make him an authority. Although 
he did conunit himself to a theory of the nmnber of the tribes 
under Servius and the number of able-bodied citizens at the 
time of the original constitution of the centuries, he is never 
quoted for antiquarian details, which were only collected upon 
a large scale in the seventh century. He gave the legends of 
the foundation of the city and of the monarchy more simply 
than some of his successors, who however agreed with him in 
the main outlines. It is generally thought that the very full 
account which Dionysius gave of the education of the sons of 
Rhea Sylvia is supplemented from without, but it had not yet 
been adorned by the sacrifice of the mother and her marriage 
to Father Tiber. Again, his narrative of the house of Tarquin 
was quite unperplexed by artificial chronology ; he made Aruns 
and Tarquin the proud sons, not grandsons, of the older Tarquin, 
whence it naturally followed, as Dionysius pointed out, that 
Tanaquil must have been a hundred and fifteen years old when 
her heart was broken by the death of Aruns, always assum- 
ing that the Annals as they finally existed were trustworthy. 
Fabius, as the oldest writer, seems to have been used with a 
certain predilection by Dion. 

Acilius Glabrio was another writer of the same period, who 
was quaestor 551, and wrote a history in Greek ; which may be 
explained by the fact that he was interpreter to Car- o^^cuins 
neades and the other philosophers who came with pJo^TOeiiM 
him to Rome. As he must then have been at least *^^®" 
seventy years old, it is obvious the knowledge of Greek was 
rare. He is the authority for the legendary interview between 
Hannibal and Scipio at Ephesus, which took place 560 u.c, 
whence it is inferred that he carried his history at least to that 
date. He is quoted also for the fact that several of Hannibal's 
prisoners tried to evade their parole, and for the rather impro- 
bable statement that the censors contracted to have the sewers 
cleared and repaired at the expense of 240 talents ; and for a 
rationalistic legend of the origin of the Lupercalia, which 
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commemorate the way Romulus' companions ran about naked 
after supplication to Faunus to find their missing cattle. He 
is also the earliest Roman writer to deal in precise and mon- 
strous numbers. He makes G. Marcius, who rallied the wrecks 
of the army of the Scipios destroyed in Spain by Hasdrubal, 
storm two camps, one by day, one by night, put 37,000 to the 
sword, take 1,530 prisoners, a great deal of spoil, and a silver 
shield of the weight of 138 pounds. It is obvious that here 
we have a story exactly like those that were circulated on the 
French side during the war of 1870, inserted by a grave official, 
twenty years after the facts, in a history addressed to the 
civilised world. It does not originate even in the gossip of 
the camp of Marcius; it is made up of contemporary and 
distant rumours of what Marcius was doing. One Roman his- 
torian who wrote in Greek stiU remains to be conamemorated : 
he was P. Cornelius Scipio, the son of the elder Africanus, the 
adoptive father of the younger: who wrote a history which 
Cicero had not seen, for he does not give the subject ; but he 
vouches for the fact that it was written very sweetly. 

Cato was as original in history as in oratory. He rebelled 
against the trivialities of the Annals with their recurring records 
(Mo and Mb ^^ Scarcities and eclipses, and he determined to write 
imitatora. instead upon the Origines of the Roman world. His 
work was divided into seven books; and, as we know from 
Fronto that it had passed through the hands of the gram- 
marians who divided Nsevius into seven books, it has been 
conjectured, though with little certainty, that Cato's work was 
not divided into books by the author. The work was in- 
fluenced throughout by Cato's preoccupation with Greece. 
He disliked the Hellenising party among the high aristocracy, 
and he protested with energy and temporary eflfect against the 
introduction of Greek philosophy as a &tal solvent to the 
Roman theory of discipline and civil duty. But he was far 
from indifferent to Greek cultiure : he learned Greek himself 
in his old age ; in his speeches he was given to figures of rhe- 
toric ; in his history he seems to have been set upon showing 
that the Latins were genuine Greeks of an older and more 
uncomipted stock than the degenerate Greeks of contemporary 
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Hellas. The Aborigines, whom the Phrygians fonnd in the 
land when they came with ^neas, were Greeks and spoke 
iEolic. The amiable Plutarch feirly pointed out that if the 
Greeks were to be expected to believe this story of a prehistoric 
migration from their own shores, earlier than the JSxl\xc or 
Doric or Ionic migrations which they thought they knew, it was 
only reasonable that some Greek evidence should be produced 
in support of it ; but the absence of such evidence itself sug- 
gests that the stories must have had some foimdation in local 
traditions. How slight the foundation might be is shown by 
his inclination to identify the Sabines with the Lacedaemonians, 
on the ground of the simplicity of manners which prevailed 
among both, and the similarity of certain unnamed institutions. 
He is the oldest authority we have for the poverty and fiiigality 
of the Sabines« It would be interesting to know whether the 
economic changes which followed the war of Hannibal told dif- 
ferently upon the region of the Apennines and upon the region 
of the coast. We know that the small farmers, who had nothing 
to depend upon but their homesteads and the labour of their 
families, were ruined ; while large farmers like Cato himself, 
who had efficient slave gangs, were making money and per- 
fecting their system of cultivation. The grazing tribes of the 
highlands, on the other hand, were simply cut off from many, 
if not most, of their former sources of profit, especially as the 
Greek tovms of the south, with which they alternately traded 
and fought, were impoverished and reduced to political insig- 
nificance. 

He is also our oldest authority for much of the detail of the 
war between ^neas and Tumus and Mezentius, which he relates 
with a naive absence of effect. There is no attempt to concen? 
trate the interest such as we find la Vergil ; there is no real 
victory for ^neas at any time, and the foundation of the Trojan 
settlement in Latiimi is really the work of his son. In the 
legend of Bomulus and Remus he is the authority for Faustulus 
and Acca Larentia. After the monarchy his narrative became 
much more summary ; he protested against the uncertainty of 
the Annals aud the vanity of noble houses by omitting all 
names in his history of the Republic, while his own perform- 
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ances were narrated at length, and even his speeches inserted. 
There can be no doubt that his narrative was very uneven in 
the distribution of the matter. For instance, the story of a 
tribune who sacrificed himself and the four hundred men under 
his command, in order to cover the retreat of the consul and 
his army from an unfavourable position, is told in full, because 
Cato thinks the tribune and his four hundred are fully equal to 
Leonidas and his three himdred at Thermopylae. It is charac- 
teristic that he congratulates himself and the reader that the 
valiant tribune survived his command, having fainted under his 
wounds, and being found among the dead, as he lived to earn 
new distinctions and decorations in future wars. A Spartan of 
the age of Leonidas would have felt himself disgraced for life ; 
but Cato was not sensitive to the point of honour : he was at 
once thoroughly conscientious and vainglorious. He began his 
histories with the aphorism, which always sent a thrill through 
Cicero, that great men owed the world a reckoning for their 
leisure as well as for their work ; this was implying at starting 
that he too was great, and he praised himself quite as lavishly 
and less ingeniously than Cicero. His services in the campaign 
of ThermopylsB were set forth with no squeamish reticence about 
the effusive self-gratulation with which he repaid himself for 
them. Cato is the first Roman of really high character whom 
we have reason to accuse of vainglory ; being a self-made man, 
who had pushed his own way to the front, he had no respect for 
any of his contemporaries. That he attempted no chronology 
in the Early Republic is less revolutionary than it looks. He 
only carried to its logical issue the method of all the early Latin 
historians. Every Roman historian began with the foundation 
of Rome, and then had* very little to give till he came to the 
Samnite wars, or an even later period. Cato's originality was 
that, as a native of one of the oldest and proudest of the Latin 
towns, which was also among the first to be forcibly incorporated 
in the Roman State, he gave the origins of all or most Italian 
States, and that he omitted entirely the mass of meagre and 
uncertain padding which most writers before and after thought 
it necessary to interpolate. The whole work consisted of seven 
books, and was carried down to the accusation of Galba for his 
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cruelties in Lnsitania, 603 U.C, which the author inserted a 
few days before his death. Another speech of Cato's, for the 
freedom of the Bhodians, delivered in the year 586 u.c, was 
inserted in the fifth book : so it appears that the last two books 
dealt with the events of nineteen years at most, and there is a 
good deal of opinion in favour of the view that the first five 
books at any rate were published separately. The third book 
still dealt with * origins ' in the strict sense, for we are told 
that Ameria was founded 964 years before the war of Persius. 
In the same way he doubtless fixed the date of the foundation 
of every city ; and though he did not profess to give the succes- 
sion of events precisely, acquired a high reputation as a chrono- 
logical authority. It appears that he quoted little from Greek 
writers, and so did not pose for learned, but he inquired dili- 
gently into institutions and local traditions. He had much to 
say about Spain, where he had served with success, and also 
about the war in Macedonia ; the fourth book contained the 
first Punic war ; the fifth contained the second and much else. 
Cato was imitated by Cassius Hemina, who treated of the 
Second Punic war in the fourth book of his Annals, the latest 
quoted, and had much to say, not only of other Italian towns 
beside Bome, but of trees and other points of natural history. 
Lucius Calpumius Piso, who was censor 634 u.c, wrote also 
seven books of Annals fi*bm the foundation of the city to his own 
time. Livy and Dionysius quote him in the early history, gene- 
rally in support of some rather dull bit of rationalism. He, like 
Cassius, is a good deal quoted by Pliny ; fortunately we are able 
to judge of his style, which Cicero thought meagre, by two 
specimens preserved by G-ellius. He had none of Cato's pre- 
tensions to eloquence, and he was not on the way to the elegant 
Latin of the age of Gcero and Livy. Even among his con- 
temporaries he must have affected simplicity, which seemed 
delightful to antiquaries. Here is the shorter of the two : 

Enndem Romulom dicnnt ad ocenam yocatmn, ibi non multnm bibisse qnia 
postiidie negotium haberet. Ei dicnnt, Romnle, si isttic omnes homines 
f aciant, vinnm vilins sit. Is respondet, immo yero camm, si qnantum qnisqne 
Yolet bibat, nam ego bibi quantum Yolni. 

The influence of Cato is still traceable in C. Fannius, 
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quaestor A.U.C, 615 and praetor 617, who adopted his new 
fashion of inserting speeches in the history as well as the letters 
of G. Crracchus, his friend ; and in C. Sempronius Tuditanus, 
consul 625j who followed Gato's antiquarian tendency, telling 
us about the foundation of Gaieta and the institution of market 
days and tribunes of the commons. He is the oldest authority 
for the legend of the death of Begulus, which he gives in a very 
unimpressive form. Begulus, it seems, believed that he was 
poisoned and sure to die when he exhorted the senate not to 
consent to an exchange of prisoners, and so his sacrifice came 
to nothing. He goes on to add that on his return the Cartha- 
ginians would not allow Begulus any sleep, and says nothing 
of other tortures. Plutarch was under the impression thai 
Tuditanus was a principal authority among the writers he had 
consulted about Flamininus, the conqueror of Phib'p. 

The first historian after Gato who had any intention of 
style was GaeUus Antipater, of whose person little is known 
oteUna Anti- ^^ccopt that he heard the anecdote about G. Gracchus 
'***'• dreaming of his brother, while Qaius was still alive. 

He was regarded as the most painstaking writer on the war 
with Hannibal, having used the works of his Greek followers, 
and was patronised rather contemptuously by Gicero, while his 
rhetorical account of Scipio's passage to Africa aroused Livy to 
one of his rare and mild outbreaks of criticism. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE LAST POETRY OF THE REPUBLIC. 

The deaths of the younger Gracchus and the younger Scipio 
make a considerable change in the conditions of Roman litera- 
ture. Hitherto it had been in the hands of the clients of an 
aristocratic circle ; Ennius was the friend of the elder Afidcanus, 
Terence and Lucilius were the friends of the younger ; and it 
was part of the dignity of Pacuvius to be the successor of 
Ennius — ^part of the dignity of Accius, who overlived the good 
days, to be the successor of Pacuvius ; even Terence appealed 
to the memory of his predecessor CSaecilius. But the liberal 
circle of the nobility is henceforward only represented by good- 
natured egotists, Uke Lucullus, and to a certain extent Sulla, 
who had no literary influence except upon their Greek family 
philosophers, physicians, and grammarians, who encouraged 
them to write their memoirs in colloquial Greek. And there 
was as yet no public to take their place. The theatre was still 
alive, although it was rapidly passing into farce, for which 
educated men were willing to write brilliant dialogue, but there 
was no audience for such works as the Annals or the Satires of 
Ennius. And the large horizons which seemed to be open 
while men like the Africani guided the State were closed ; petty 
intrigue and factious violence at home, and doubtfril and in- 
glorious conflicts abroad, had taken the place of the glorious 
strife with Carthage, of the profitable enthusiasm to liberate the 
Greeks of the Levant by substituting the authority of the 
Senate for the dominion of the successors of Alexander, and of 
the noble leisure filled with dreams of Greece, 
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There came a period of some forty years when poetry was in 
abeyance, and grammarians flourish instead. The Liberal nobles 
had set a fiBishion of culture which gradually diffused itself. 
Learned Greeks who found themselves at Bome, like Crates 
Mallotes, the ambassador of Attains, or who had been attached 
to great houses, became each the centre of a circle of his own. 
They were known as literati; they lectured upon the writings 
of their friends, reading them aloud and interpreting them. In 
this way Archilaus lectured on Lucilius to Pompeius Santra, 
and Philocomus to Valerius Cato ; as Vargunteus had lectured 
on Ennius. Later on, men of good Italian family were willing 
to teach what they knew, like L. iElius Stilo, who accompanied 
Q. Metellus Numidicus into exile, and Servius Clodius. The 
time was still distant when it was a matter of course for every 
boy of gentle birth to study under a grammarian till he was old 
enough to study under a rhetorician. For grown men the 
forum supplied the place both of literature and journalism ; 
and oratory developed rapidly. The general level of speaking 
rose, though there was no orator of such a natural genius as the 
younger Gracchus. One form of the poetical tradition main- 
tained itself. Men of rank still amused themselves with erotic 
or satirical quotations at their feasts, and the grammarians who 
read poetry and taught the rules of metre occasionally practised 
them. 

Besides, the course of history had familiarised the Bomans 
with Greek philosophy, and Greek philosophy had begun to 
adapt itself to the demands of Boman piety. Pans^tiiiS, the 
family philosopher of the younger Afncanus, had adopted the 
orthodox doctrines of omens and oracles instead of the consistent 
and simple fatalism of the earlier Stoics, who held that man did 
not need to be warned in advance of the decrees of destiny in 
order to prepare his heart to obey them. 

At the same time their Levantine protectorate had brought 
the Bomans into contact with a new aspect of Greek mythology. 
Hitherto they had only known the classical legends of Homer 
and the tragedians, the legends of Argos and Attica, of Thessaly 
and the Troad. But every island, every hill-top on both sides 
of the iEgean and far inland, had its legend : every rock that 
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was a little like a hnman face in the twilight was some victim 
of enchantment turned to stone. These legends were often 
little but repetitions of more famous ones ; but they were racy 
of the soil : the imagination of the common people, doubtless 
assisted by the invention of a few, had put the story into shape 
by degrees : and in more than one town the process was only 
just finished when the learned poet — Gallimachus or Philetas 
— pounced upon his prey. The business of a poet was to know 
as many and as firesh legends as possible, and either pick them 
out for picturesque treatment one by one in graceful little 
poems as tender as possible, and on no account tedious ; or 
else they might link all the stories they knew together, or re- 
mind the reader of more than they told. This last view of the 
poet's mission generally puzzled the reader, who found Lycophron 
obscure not so much because he was crabbed as because he was 
learned, and could designate everybody by an epithet which 
was an allusion to a legend saved from oblivion ; and describe 
everything in a vocabulary which had put every Greek locality 
and every G-reek book under contribution for quaint sonorous 
words which seemed expressive to their first discoverer. The 
poets of the days of Augustus had leamt that Lycophron was a 
beacon to be avoided ; but in the days of Cicero he still seemed 
a guiding star to be followed. The ^ Smyrna ' of Ginna was as 
learned and difficult as the ' Alexandra ' of Lycophron. Cicero, 
with his habitual good- sense, began upon works of Aratiis, a 
poet who had written on astronomy and the weather, setting 
forth the signs of change and the natural calendar kept by 
the stars — which for country folk was more convenient than 
the civil calendar, in which there was a perplexing series of com- 
promises between lunar months and the solar years — and the 
civil calendar, even if it had been as intelligible as Julius 
Csesar made it, would still be a tax upon memory, especially 
between the Ides and the Calends, while the constellations 
could always be watched, and if any one forgot, there were 
neighbours who could remind him. There were other subjects : 
beside, astronomy was equ&lly suitable for didactic poetry, 
which still in Alexandrian hands was devoted to the learned 
conservation of folklore: the poet went out to gather up 
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infonnation about fishing, or gardening, or simples, among 
fishermen, gardeners, and herbalists, just as other poets col- 
lected local legends in out-of-the-way places. They adorned 
what they collected in both cases by their own book-learning ; 
but there was no attempt to revive the reflective poetry of 
Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Empedocles. The learned poets 
for the most part were sceptical ; they shrank firom great works. 
Their coryphsBUS, Callimachus, pronounced a great book a great 
evil. They were quite content to leave speculation to phi- 
losophers, who in turn were more and more inclined to criticism : 
as the great systems were already completed, and the greatest 
of all, the system of Aristotle, was left like a deserted fortress. 
The official representatives of Aristotle were content to elaborate 
the doctrine of the conduct of life and the conditions of happi- 
ness, while all the speculative parts of his system, having served 
as a starting-point for science, were neither afllrmed nor dis- 
puted. The transcendentalism of Plato had shared the same 
fate, except among the learned Jews of Egypt ; the only differ- 
ence between the heirs of the Academy was whether they were 
to ally themselves with men of the world against the dull 
pretentious dogmatism of the Stoics, and furbish up the scep- 
tical side of the Socratic method, or whether they were to ally 
themselves with the Stoics, and ransack Plato's stores of eloquence 
to rebuke the low and worldly views of the Peripatetics. Here 
too Roman influence made itself felt : the number of Romans 
of rank of all ages who wished to ^ hear ' the reigning philoso- 
phers in Greece were inclined to prefer a teacher who was 
edifying. The Romans were as &r from scepticism as firom 
science : the one question for them was how to attain a blessed 
life, firee firom prejudice or passion. Even this, of course, re- 
quired some theory of the world in which they lived : and as 
Plato's tentative physics had died with him, and the physics of 
Aristotle were only studied by specialists, they were thrown 
back on the primitive speculations of the Italian and Ionic 
schools by the stagnation of contemporary Crreek thought. 
These were, moreover, naturalised in Italy by a tradition going 
back to the days of Ennius, if not further. There was a 
similar interregnum in Greek poetry between Euripides and 
Menander, and it was due to similar causes. 
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The transition from the tragic poets to Lucretius is like the 
transition from Euripides to the New Comedy : there is a visible 
continuity of intellectual movement, but the movement is on 
a lower level ; common-sense and the interests of private life 
replace public and heroic struggles and transcendental morality. 
Euripides coincides with the last struggles of Athens to main- 
tain her supremacy, Accius coincides with the last days of 
decorous senatorial government: Epicurus and the New Comedy 
coincide with the tacit or avowed acceptance of Macedonian 
ascendency, as Lucretius coincides with the tacit or avowed 
acceptance of the ascendency of military chiefs. But for the 
Greek poets and the Greek thinker the period of defeat was a 
period of calm : for the Boman poet it was a period of struggle, 
the more passionate because all guiding authorities had collapsed. 

The poem ^De Berum Natura' is interesting for many 
reasons — ^for none more than for the contrast between the 
author's temperament and his doctrine : the author is an ardent 
enthusiast who would fain be a devotee ; his doctrine is the 
most thorough-going expression of homely, kindly, self-com- 
placent, self-confident common-sense. Epicurus is the one 
truly positive Western thinker who constnicted a tx>mplete 
speculative and practical code upon grounds level with the ex- 
perience of ordinary people. Even then science was trans- 
cendentalist, and had reached positions which upon their face 
were paradoxical: the astronomy of the time was as much 
beyond a plain man who wished to judge by his sensations 
as the traditional orthodoxy. Both had to be received upon 
authority, if at all, and Epicurus wished every man free to judge 
for himself upon evidence drawn from femiliar intelligible ex- 
perience. Although the Stoics were beginning to anticipate 
the concordat, not yet repudiated in Christendom, whereby the 
authority of science and tradition support one another, they 
were compelled repeatedly to fall back upon the madness of the 
many. Their theory, that strictly regulated activity is the end 
of life, is a theory for the few : for most who have to pass 
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through life the value of activity is that it maintains life, which 
yields them nothing better than what Epicurus proclaimed as 
the end. Physical Men itre apart from misconduct always* 
brings cheerfulness ; and aU the forms of activity which make 
life more complicated or more splendid are only possible, at 
least only rational, when unrewarded sacrifices are readily made. 
On the other hand, the deliberate limitation of desire which 
Epicurus preached is only possible to a class sufficiently edu- 
cated to understand the argument in favour of listlessness ; for 
otherwise men are the dupes of hopes which break their promise 
to the individual, and at best half keep it to the race. Lucretius 
himself never succeeded in reaching the passionless calm that 
he preached with an air of eager, vehement conviction, con- 
trasting strangely with the good-humoured, prolix complacency 
of his master. Little as we know of his life, we have no reason 
to doubt the tradition that it was stormy. Our main authority 
is St. Jerome, who is proved by Kitschl and Lachmann, to Pro- 
fessor Munro's satisfaction, to have copied the lost articles of 
Suetonius' *De Viris Ulustribus.' He tells us in his supple- 
ment to Eusebius that Lucretius conmiitted suicide at the age 
of 44, in 56 B.C., having lost his reason by a philtre, and that 
his poems, written in the intervals of insanity, were edited by 
Cicero. As Suetonius wrote nearly two hundred years after the 
facts, we have to rely upon the chance that the tradition of 
literary history, passing through few hands, was more likely to 
be right than wrong ; especially as the reporters all cared for 
the subject. So far as the connection with Cicero goes, the tradi- 
tion is confirmed by numerous coincidences with the * Aratea,' 
and perhaps still more by the fact that Cicero wrote to his 
brother in winter quarters in Graul, four months after Lucretius' 
death, in terms which imply that both had read the poem : 
* Lucreti poemata ut.scribis ita sunt, multis luminibus ingeni ; 
multse tamen artis si eum inveneris,* virum te putabo ; si Sal- 

> MSS. : * Sed quam veneris.' The editors had agreed to insert ' non,* and 
only differed as to whether it came before * mnltis * or < multae.* As emended 
the sense is perfectly clear. Cicero gfives his brother credit for recognising 
Lucretius* genius in the many splendid passages of his poem, hopes he is man 
enough to recognise his skill as well, and tells him he will sink below 
humanity if he can read Sallust's EmpedocUi. 
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lusti Empedoclea legeris hominem non putabo.' No editor 
accepts the MS. reading of the letter ; according to Professor 
Munro's almost certain restoration, the passage implies that the 
elder Cicero knew the book best, and therefore he, if either, was 
the editor, though, it is curious that there is no other trace of 
the affair in hia large correspondence. The only other relation 
of Lucretius to the political life of his time was his curious 
devotion to C. Memmius, who was praetor the year when Gsesar 
was consul first, and opposed him with energy that commanded 
the admiration of Cicero. This shows that Lucretius, like most 
other sceptics, was a conservative in politics. His devotion 
need not have been misplaced because Catullus, who followed 
Memmius to Bithynia in the hope of nnaViTig money, gave frank 
expression to his disgust when disappointed. It was certainly 
exaggerated, for though Lucretius did not live to see it, Mem- 
mius had serious thoughts of pulling down Epicurus' house, as 
he wanted to build himself, and positively refused to make the 
site over to the head of the Epicurean school ; and finally died 
in exile after an unsuccessful attempt first to sell himself to 
C^Bsar, and then to outbid him in his promises to the democracy. 

Lucretius himself is aware that Memmius is half indifferent 
to philosophy, and constantly presses the subject upon him ; 
he is aware too that it is out of the question for such an 
illustrious person to stand aloof from public life. 

Most readers of Lucretius' great poem will be more likely 
to agree with the younger Cicero than with the elder. The 
many flashes of genius that light up the first three books, at 
any rate, are more obvious than the art which should blend 
the whole poem into one. Its form is determined, not by any 
positive scheme of doctrine, but by a series of protests against 
different forms of superstition. The fear of the gods is 
nourished by the belief that they made and rule the world, and 
so we have two books to set forth the theory of the origin and 
destruction of the universe borrowed by Epicurus from De- 
mocritus. The fear of death and of torment after death poisons 
life, and is a fruitful motive of crime, and so in the third book 
we have a polemic against the immortality of the soul and 
the clinging to life. Then, since apparitions are a support of 
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superstition, we have a theory of perception to explain them 
away, and in connection with this a theory of imaginative 
passion, which concludes with a very vigorous denunciation of 
women. This occupies the fourth book, and then the con- 
nection becomes more and more fragmentary. Both astronomy 
and the history of civilisation were strongholds of supernatural- 
ism : the heavenly bodies were supposed to be the dweUing of 
higher spirits, the arts of life were supposed to have been re- 
vealed by gods or heroes who attained divine immortal life. 
These two topics, with the hidden connection which it is left 
to the reader to supply, fill up the fifth book : in the sixth 
Lucretius discusses all the occurrences which are interpreted 
as signs of the will or anger of the gods, such as magnetism, 
electricity, and pestilence. Of course, when we leave the 
polemical purpose out of sight, it seems as if electricity and 
magnetism belonged to the first two books, which treat of 
physics in general, and as if pestilence, like other forms of 
disease, ought to have been treated in connection with death 
in the third book. 

Another defect which, like the inorganic arrangement, i9 
due to the author's polemical ardour, is that he continually 
overstates his case. Every presumption that tells for him is 
an intellectual necessity in his eyes, every conclusion is en- 
forced by iteration, and when a point is proved to his satis&ction 
he tells us it is true twice over — * etiam atque etiam.* 

It cannot be coimted as a defect that the author dutifully 
rejects astronomy, or rather regards it as a series of hypotheses 
each of which admits endless alternatives, all equally in harmony 
with facts. From a common-sense point of view Epicurus was 
right in classing astronomy with atmospheric phenomena, under 
the head of meteorology, the doctrine of things over our heads. 
No theory of either could be verified ; it was impossible to 
mount up into the sky and look. The telescope did not yet 
exist : minute accuracy of measurement was impossible : the 
close correspondence between calculation and observation which 
makes modem astronomy so convincing to the laity was only 
represented by approximate predictions of eclipses. It was 
only after Kepler that the geocentric hypothesis became 
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decidedly less plausible than the heliocentric, and when Lucretius 
lived it was still possible to hesitate whether there might not 
be a new sun every morning and a new moon every night, or 
at any rate every month. 

A less justifiable omission is that we have no theory of human 
nature; the supremacy of pleasure is repeatedly stated as 
something self-evident, and there is not even a definition of 
what pleasure means, — ^whether it is to be conceived as con- 
sisting in enjoyment or in ease: though there is a constant 
lauding of simplicity, a constant polemic against the costly and 
clumsy luxury which turned many of the nobility into Epicureans 
because they were epicures. Again, the resolute and premature 
rejection of teleology makes much of the natural history 
meagre and unsatis&ctory. It is quite possible now to main- 
tain that teleology is superseded, at least for scientific purposes, 
by the growth of anatomical and physiological science; but 
while these were in abeyance it gave valuable aid, as supplying 
one class at any rate of moderately coherent and precise obser- 
vations. Even now there are branches of botany, especially 
the doctrine of the structures which provide for cross-fertilisation, 
which are nothing if not teleological. We know the use of the 
intricate machinery; we know next to nothing of the process 
of its formation. Aristotle represents a scientific advance upon 
Democritus, though he accepts the teleology of the Socratic 
school. 

Where Lucretius succeeds is in showing that of the pre- 
Socratic philosophies, to which without notice he restricts our 
choice, the atomic philosophy of Democritus is much the most 
reasonable. For one thing, Democritus and Lucretius see 
clearly that no sensible substance is simple, since each enters 
into many different substances, and must therefore be decom- 
posable into as many different elements as different natures 
can assimilate. For instance, horses and oxen feed upon the 
same pasture ; lions and men may feed upon the same ox ; and 
this proves that such different creatures as oxen and horses, as 
lions and men, build up their bodies out of the same materials ; 
and as lions can live upon different kinds of flesh, it cannot be 
replied that beef and grass are simple substances which form 
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diflTerent compounds with diflFerent bodies. Every way Anax- 
agoras' theoiy, that every organised being is made up of some 
one elementary substance dispersed throughout nature and only 
reimited in that single species, is shown to be opposed to plain 
facts. And Lucretius is equally free from the bondage of the 
four elements, which came in with Empedocles and was accepted 
by Aristotle and most subsequent thinkers. He sees clearly 
that earth must be eminently decomposable, and though he 
nowhere says that fire is not an element but one state of many 
elements, he sees that as fire it can only exist when it is ac- 
tually burning. And he plays off Heraclitus and Empedocles 
against each other very cleverly, proving by the arguments of 
Heraclitus that the ' elements ' are not ultimate since they 
pass into one another, and by the arguments of Empedocles 
that something permanent must, be assumed under all the 
changes of phenomena if we are to guarantee the stability of 
the universe. There is a considerable deviation from Demo- 
critus upon the question whether the shapes of atoms were 
infinite or only the number of atoms of each shape. It might 
have saved Lucretius and his master some embarrassment if 
either had known the mathematical convention which recognises 
infinities of different orders. But Epicurus and Lucretius (who 
argues the point with admirable vigour) felt the limitation of the 
actual world of experience too strongly to be inclined to admit 
that it could have arisen out of absolutely unlimited constituents* 
Another strong point of Lucretius is his psychology. It 
is rudimentary compared to that of Plato or Aristotle, but 
he has a clearer grasp than either upon the obvious truth 
that our faculties are closely connected with our organisation, 
and so escapes the illusion of those great thinkers, that the 
heavenly bodies were animated by higher intelligences, in 
virtue of the simple reflection that inorganic nature stands 
below organic. Only the backward condition of anatomy pre- 
vented Lucretius from anticipating the fashionable doctrine 
which practically substitutes the nervous system for the tra- 
ditional conception of the rational soul. He insists upon the 
unequal distribution of sensibility as a proof that the soul is 
not equally present throughout the body, and is much impressed 
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with the subtlety of a fourth nameless substance, which is the 
very soul of the soul. The other three components which he 
names are fervor ^ spiritua^ and aerj and these are supposed to 
have their centre in the breast. They enter in different pro- 
portions into the souls of different animals ; for instance, there 
is more apiritvs in the soul of a lion, more aer in the soul of 
an ox. From these and other examples it is plain that he is 
thinking of the interaction of the heart and the lungs ; only 
his apprehension of it is exclusively based upon the subjective 
feelings to which it gives rise. Consequently he divides the 
process of respiraticm between two distinct principles : the act 
of inspiration, being the more conspicuously necessary of the 
two, is ascribed to aer ; while the act of expiration, which is 
only noticed during vehement action, is ascribed to Bpvntus. 
As the nervous system is nowhere described, it is not strange 
that the central seat of life should be placed in the breast, for 
Lucretius did not care to depart from tradition gratuitously, 
and was anxious in every way to identify the principle of life 
and thought. The existence of some central seat is easily 
proved, since life and consciousness survive mutilation, and it 
takes time for the will to act upon the extremities. This last 
is mentioned in connection with the curious Epicurean doctrine 
of freewill. If everything is a compound of atoms fidling 
straight through a void, which only differ in shape and density, 
it is possible to understand 1k>w they become entangled with 
one another into more or less durable shapes. It is hard to 
see how any of these shapes have the power of reacting from 
within upon the shapes that surround them. It would have 
been enough for the time to say that atoms were elastic, and 
therefore capable of reacting in certain combinations almost 
as if they were acting of" themselves. But Lucretius knew 
elasticity at most as a property of bodies of sensible magni- 
tude, and was anxious, like his master, to save ^ freewill '^in 
the transcendental sense, because it was important to them as 
practical philosophers to maintain that all men were really and 
truly able to act upon their benevolent precepts. So Lucretius 
accepts his master's device to make the motion of the atoms I 
incalculable; instead of falling perpendicularly it is assumed \ 
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that some or all of them have an imperceptible deflection 
(which being imperceptible can never be disproved), whence it 
would follow that the bodies formed from these would have a 
proper motion of their own derived from the motion of the 
atoms forming them, and independent of the motion comnmni- 
cated by the import of other bodies. No part of the system 
has attracted more ridicule in ancient or modem times, to say 
nothing of other objections : if consistently applied, the doctrine 
makes all exact science impossible. This is hardly proving too 
much from Epicurus' point of view. Such exact science as he 
knew struck him as ^ slavish,' just as civilised industry strikes 
savages, who contemplate its results disinterestedly, and com- 
pare them with the laborious efforts required to begin to 
appropriate them. 

When Lucretius is discussing the atoms and the void, he 
has at any rate the advantage of following a thinker who was 
in some sense in advance of his successors. Impressive as the 
discussion of immortality is, it is a loss that he so completely 
ignores Plato. The argument from the contrast between sense 
and thought, which is stated in so many forms in the 'Phsedo,' 
is left untouched : the idea that a future life can be an object of 
even mistaken desire, which is so prominent in the early days 
of Buddhism, has not a trace in Lucretius. In his view either 
the future life is spent in hell among the torments of the 
poets, or else it is a life of endless transmigration, either, as 
Empedocles taught, through the whole round of being, or, ag 
Plato was supposed to have taught, through a succession of 
human lives, each forgotten as soon as over. The answer to 
this is quite decisive. * First, if the changeless immortal soul 
passes through so many bodies, how is it that it remembers 
nothing of its former lives ? for such a change in the power of 
the soul as to cause all grasp of things done to fall away cannot 
differ very much from death : so there is no help but to confess 
that the soul which has been before has perished, and that 
which now is has been fashioned now. Besides ' (and this 
argument against transmigration shows that Lucretius is as 
callous to the spiritualism of Aristotle as to that of Plato), ^ if 
the body is already perfect, before the power of the enlivened 
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soul is set within ns just as we are being bom and entering the 
threshold of life, it would not be fitting such a power should 
seem to have grown together with body and limbs in the veiy 
blood, but it ought to live alone in a cave to itself.' 

Of course it is easily proved that Empedocles' theory of 
transmigration is impossible* Lucretius has only to show that the 
principle of heredity applies to aU animals, and that the charac- 
ter of the soul would assert itself at the expense of the character 
of the race, if transmigration were possible. The higher side of 
the doctrine of transmigration did not appeal to Lucretius : the 
sense that the spirit has entered into all experience, that life is 
one throughout the world, was naturally strange to a poet who 
had apparently no conception of a permanent spiritual self, with 
a continuous inner life of its own persisting through all modes 
and circumstances. The only reality to him is the life of the 
moment : his feeling for that is penetrating and intense, but it 
only makes him anxious to preserve it from the contamination 
of hope and fear. The wide range of transformation which is 
present to his thought only leads to a certain recklessness of 
concession ; very likely we have been before, very likely we 
shall be again, but either way it is nothing to us. If the same 
atoms, or atoms exactly similar to those which make up our 
bodies and minds, have entered and will enter into precisely 
similajT combinations, we have no more need to think of what 
we shall be than to think of what we have been. There is 
some meanness in this ; the writer cannot allow for our natural 
and wholesome care for what will never be matter of personal 
experience. A man's dislike to the imagination of indignities 
which his corpse may suffer does not really imply a latent 
belief that he will feel them when they come. The revellers 
who lie at their wine with garlands shading their brows, and say 
heartily, ^ We mannikins have but a little pleasure here ; pre- 
sently it will be over, and we shall never be able to call it back 
again,' do not really think, whatever Lucretius says, that they 
will be parched by tormenting thirst in the grave. The fear 
of never seeing home or kindly wife again is not a fear of 
pining after death for them. Lucretius allows that mourners 
are really sorry for the dead, not for their own loss : he asks 
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what is there to lament in a lot that is only sleep and rest, and 
shows by his question that an artificial feeling may be as irra- 
tional as a spontaneous feeling. The triumph that death is 
nothing, and does not concern us a jot, comes oddly after a 
demonstration that the mind may die and be drowned in black 
lethargy while the body still lives. It is hard to judge just 
here of the argument, for there is a provoking lacuna whose 
length is uncertain, when Lucretius wins his easy victory over 
the perfunctory plea for immortality put forth in the * Republic' 
He sees the distinction^ which Plato misses, between a fit of 
vice or folly, and confirmed mental disease which may per- 
manently lower or destroy the whole life of the mind, so that 
instead of being free from the risks of extinction which affect 
the body, it has a special danger of its own, able to slay it while 
the body lives. This is a worthy sequel to the complacent 
inference that the lower forms which quicken, as Lucretius 
held in good company, out of the corruption of higher, must 
get their souls from the souls of the higher beings. Through- 
out, it is the author's object to represent our shrinking from 
death as a sort of unreasonable caprice, one of the worst effects 
of which is actually to make men sacrifice in order that their 
days may be prolonged in exile and other miseries, which might 
end at once if they would die. Obviously, Lucretius was one 
of the first to feel the passion for suicide which gathered 
strength through the death-struggle of the republic, and 
^ reached its height in the halcyon days of Trajan. Another 
object is to justify nature against our desires ; and here Lucretius 
does not succeed. He does not perceive that our wish that 
the best moments in life should be eternal, is one of the most 
natural things in the world, and that we do not contract our 
clinging to life by our own mismanagement. If we pass through 
life with no experience but desire and regret, this is the fault 
not of man but of nature, whom Lucretius introduces to rebuke 
the disappointment of her dupes. Nature tells us that we 
have enjoyed all she has to give, and if this has satisfied 
us it seems, according to Lucretius, we should be ready to go : 
if not, what is there to wait for ? Nature, or rather Lucretius, 
is very sarcastic upon the impossible hopes, the preposterous 
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ambitions, of the old ; but these ore a symptom^ not a cause, of 
the reluctance to die which they serve to excuse. And after all, 
criticism of such a purely animal craving is even more uncon- 
vincing than criticism of our natural craving for enjojntnent, 
which Lucretius would have thought empty and unreasonable : 
to argue ourselves out of desires which may trouble us is 
generally to extirpate all desires alike ; if desires cannot be con- 
quered without arguing with them, it is better to endure them. 

It is remarkable that there is one set of desires which 
Lucretius assumes to be above discussion : he takes for granted 
that as citizens of the state and as citizens of the universe we 
are concerned with what will never affect us personally. He 
regards the final catastrophe of the universe, to which Epi* 
cureans and Stoics alike looked forward, with spontaneous 
unfeigned fear, and only hopes that Fortune (being too con- 
sistent to invoke the deities) may avert it as long as possible. 
He is very far firom the temper of the Jewish king who said of 
the ruin of his realm and his house, ^ Is it not good if peace and 
truth shall be in my days ? ' Lucretius' feeling is rather that, as 
Home and the world must end, we ought to resign ourselves to 
the end of our own lives : he wishes to prove that the world is 
so admirable that we ought to be satisfied with our share of it, 
and so perishable that we cannot complain that our own craving 
for immortality is futile. He is entirely without the idea of 
progress, which is all the more remarkable because he is 
entirely firee from the superstition of cycles through which pre- 
historic civilisations had arisen and disappeared and left no 
trace. He sees clearly that history had a beginning, and that 
the world must have had a beginning too ; and in this he is 
better advised than Plato or Aristotle, who both leant to the 
eternity of the world. On the other hand, they have a feeling 
for literature, for art, for institutions, which Lucretius lacks. 
His ideal is the legendary life of Otaheite ; and the growing 
complexity of life, which is the clearest result of progress, is 
not attractive to such a temper; especially when activity is 
declining throughout the world. 

The point at which Lucretius is most tempted to go beyond 
the limits fixed by his master is theology ; and this, though 
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one of the most iBgenious parts of the system, was open to 
modification, because it had little connection with the rest. 
Neither Epicurus nor Lucretius ever seriously ask if the gods 
exist; they take that £act for granted on the Haith of the 
general consent of mankind. And with this fistct they take for 
granted the character of the gods as the best and most glorious 
beings imaginable, ' enjoying life immortal at the height of 
peace,' or, as Epicurus puts it more prosaically, ' The best has 
no trouble of its own, and gives no trouble to others.' Both 
respect the instinct of worship, if purged of irrational fears and 
hopes : and both ignore the fact that it is precisely these that 
keep alive the instinct in ordinary minds. This attitude at 
first may seem illogical, till we remember how exactly it corre- 
sponds to our own attitude to the ideal. We do not think it is 
exactly a creation of our own, and yet only a few enthusiasts 
hold that the actual world originates with it or is ruled by it, 
and all right>-minded people like to dwell upon it and venerate 
it. How we come to elaborate ideals, or how we are trained to 
apprehend them, is such a difficult question that it is no wonder 
Epicurus and Lucretius cut the knot by assuming that we 
simply see the images of the gods as they are, just as we see 
the images of sensible things. Wlxere one detects the inco- 
herence of the conception is in the necessity of putting the 
gods outside the perishable material world. The traditicm 
which it was wished to save had made the gods the highest 
inhabitants of the world rather than its makers or even its 
rulers. It was to get rid of this last that Epicurus was induced 
to declare war against the natural explanation of the anthropo- 
morphic ideals of Greece. He might safely have recognised 
that they were embodiments of natural forces or natural pro- 
cesses. If he had condescended to borrow firom Empedocles as 
he borrowed firom Democritus, he might have explained their 
immortality by the rival principles of love and hatred, showing 
that beings in whom the principle of hatred predominated were 
short-lived, and beings in whom the principle of love predomi- 
nated lived long ; while the gods were immortal because in them 
the principle of love had gained an entire victory. As it is, his 
belief in the gods is obviously a survival, gradually detaching 
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itself from the main body of his belief. Lucretius is more 
strongly tempted to adopt the old Roman rationalism in the 
double form in which Ennius and his successors had embodied 
it ; he can hardly keep from deifying nature, and hardly from 
deifying Epicurus. Here the temptation is so strong that he 
more than once salutes his teacher as very god, though he is so 
sure of his mortality that it is the climax of all his arguments 
to reconcile us to our own. The other temptation was less 
fundamental : the gods would still have been perfectly tranquil, 
if not perfectly motiQnless, if they had been identified with the 
ideal side of the beneficent processes of nature ; they would not 
have been responsible for rewarding human merit or punishing 
human vice; they would have been free, too, fit>m the end- 
less whirl in which the one supreme god of the Stoics lived, 
for Epicurus and Lucretius were polytheists. In spite of his 
protests, he gives way more than once quite sincerely : all his 
concessions, it is true, are in the line of possible continuations 
of his system. Venus, the mother of the house of ^neas, the 
pleasure of gods and men, the power who keeps the world alive, 
before whom the winds depart, and the clouds of heaven flee at 
her coming, for whom Dsedal earth sends up flowers in sweet- 
ness, the only lady who governs the nature of things, is really 
quite at home in the system of Epicurus ; and Mars, ^ melting 
in her lap spellbound by the eternal wound of love,' is at once a 
picture too sincere to be conventional, and a persuasive allegory 
of the way that grace subdues stormy strength into fruitfrdness ; 
and this last entered into the Boman conception of Mars. If 
one compares this description with the scene in the fourteenth 
Iliad between Zeus and Here, it is obvious that it is the Greek 
poet rather than the Latin who is playing with a conventional 
mythology, 

Lucretius sometimes plays with mythology, too, as in the 
&mous passage on the round of the seasons. ^ Spring and 
Venus go along, and Spring's harbinger, the winged West-wind, 
trips before, and beside his steps they find mother Flora scat- 
tering flowers on the way, to fill all things with choice 
colours and scents. Next in place follows parching heat ; and 
close beside is dusty Ceres and the yearly northern blasts. 
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Then Autumn draws nigb, and Euhius Evan trips beside. 
Then other seasons and winds follow — high thundering Vol- 
tumus and the South-wind with all the strength of the levin. 
At last short days bring the snows and stiff numb cold, and 
Winter goes abroad ; behind her follows Shivering with chattering 
teeth.' This is quite in conformity to Lucretius' own theory, 
that all such allegory should be treated consciously as a mere 
ornament, separable from the substance of the work. 

It is only in connection with Epicurus that Lucretiuc feels 
the necessity of invoking a higher power than man's to '* >unt 
for the effects which strike him with admiration ; in general 
he uses the conception of ^ nature ' as easily and as vaguely as 
half-educated writers on the ^ scientific ' side in modem times 
use the conception of ^ force.* He finds it easy to personify 
'nature,' and at the same time to remember that she has 
nothing but what we have given her ; he is at least as much 
impressed by the fact that her power is limited both in extent 
and duration, as by the fact that our power is overshadowed by 
hers. The flaming walls of the world are a boundary that 
nothing but the human spirit led by Epicurus and Democritus 
can pass. For Lucretius the sages are the true ideals of blessed- 
ness and holiness ; even when he refutes Democritus his decrees 
are sacred. 

He follows Democritus closely and intelligently in one of the 
most thorough and ingenious parts of his book, which deals with 
the phenomena, of vision. All the arguments which prove that 
colour is a * secondary property ' of bodies are as old as Democritus ; 
the sea for instance is dark in repose and white when lashed 
into foam by the wind, whence it is inferred with admirable 
boldness that even those bodies which always present the same 
colours to the eye do so because the arrangement of their com- 
ponent atoms is less variable, and so they are always affected 
in the same way by the light that falls upon them. But here 
the explanation stops short; if light is really coloured, and 
different combinations of atoms reflect differently coloured light, 
it is obvious that light ought to be altogether independent of 
the atoms^ and of a separate substance and operation. But it is 
explicitly stated that the sky and all luminous bodies are 
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composed of the lighter atoms, which separated themselves in 
the beginning from the grosser particles which formed the 
earth by a process like that by which the shhiing dew-drops 
mount up in the morning into air. 

The theory of images given forth from objects is even more 
remote from our ordinary ways of thinking ; it is harder to 
follow because it is not explained for its own sake, but as part of 
a polemic against superstition. The author spends more pains 
on lAat are now called optical illusions than on the common 
fac^'."*^ perception. Then as now optical illusions suggested 
vague alarms aboui4 the superhuman powers with which they 
were supposed to originate. Lucretius arranges them in two 
classes ; one includes the visions of sleep, trance, and delirium ; 
the other includes such appearances as the mirage and the fata 
morgana. The former arel explained mainly as confused re- 
miniscences of real observations; it is the latter which (in 
default of familiarity with the phenomena of refraction) suggest 
the very curious theory that the images which bodies give off 
are capable of forming new combinations just as the atoms are, 
and that in this way we come to have ideas of centaurs and 
hippogriffs and other impossibilities. The apparent externality 
of mere subjective visions is very cleverly explained. Of course 
we can only judge of what enters the eye (and therefore it may 
be granted that space is full of unseen images), but there is 
always a reaction > from within in the case of perception of real 
objects, and the analogy of this leads us to imagine that visions 
and dreams are external too. Perhaps also we ought to give 
Lucretius credit for his perception that the eye has some ' power 
of instinctively correcting the illusion of distance in the case of 
elevated luminous objects ; although the argument was never 
sufiBcient to bearout his theory of the size of the sun and moon. 

* This reaction corresponds to the more precise observations of modem 
•cienoe upon attention to the mnscalar efforts which adjust the eye to objects. 

* y. 666. In £act^ Mr. Hamerton (Portfolio 1876, p. 77) has shown that 
most people suppose that the sun and moon look larger than they really do, 
that is, they think the smi and moon haye the same apparent diameter as 
certain other objects, which must obviously be estimated with reference to 
their habitual distance from the eye, at which distance, as can be proved by 
angular measurement, the apparent magnitude of those objects far exceeds 
that of the sun and moon. 

VOL. I. H 
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One interesting feature of the fifth book in particular is the 
writer's keen sense of the continuity of celestial and terrestrial 
phenomena. This serves to cover the astronomical perversity 
of a system which refused to recognise a purely rational ac- 
count of phenomena that could not be made objects of direct 
sensation. The sun looks small, and he is small, but that is no 
reason why he should not be able to light and warm the world. 
Look how many fields a little fountain will irrigate. Of course 
the fountain is fed : why not the sun ? Again, why should 
there be more difficulty in a firesh sun being formed every morn- 
ing than in all the periodical phenomena upon earth ? There 
are fresh thunder and lightning pretty nearly every summer, 
fresh snow and hail pretty nearly every winter ; every spring 
there are fresh buds, every autumn there are fresh fruits ; eveiy 
child has one set of teeth in so many months after birth, and 
another set so many years after. Of course most of these 
periodical phenomena are dependent upon the sun ; but it is 
perhaps to the credit of Lucretius to have reversed the pre- 
sumption that the sun is an independent source of light and 
•heat. He will not even take it as proved that the moon shines 
by his light : it is quite possible she may, and turn the illumi- 
nated side in larger measure upon the earth day by day ; but it 
is just as likely that she rolls with a light of her own, and pays 
her debt to earth in changefril shining forms. There may be a 
dark invisible body that almost always partially eclipses the 
moon, or granting (a large concession) that the moon is spherical, 
it may have a bright side and a dark side, and turn sometimes 
more of one and sometimes more of another to the earth. Besides, 
there may be always new moons as there may be new suns, and 
the argument is supported by the picturesque analogy of the 
procession of seasons quoted above. In dealing with astronomy, 
Lucretius' zeal to provide a large number of alternative theories 
is especially striking, because we are familiar with astronomy 
as the province where certain and exclusive truth is most surely 
to be foimd. Lucretius addressed a public who still found it 
hard to apply natural standards to heavenly bodies, and found it 
still harder to keep two views of the same subject in their 
minds at once. None of his numerous alternative physical 
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explanations of celestial phenomena really exclude the super- 
natural theory they are meant to supersede. Any one of his 
conjectures about sunrise is plausible enough to justify dis- 
belief in Phoebus Apollo ; any one is quite compatible with a 
bdlief in the providential uses of sunshine. His belief in their 
adequacy is one proof more of his incapacity to imagine be- 
lievers who found comfort in their belief, and of the extreme 
activity of his mind, that found it always easier to start a dozen 
hypotheses than to test one. 

When Lucretius returns to earth he is more fortunate ; he 
coincides often with views which have been fashionable recently 
or are fashionable now. Thirty years ago it would have been 
reckoned to his credit that he thinks the first stages of evolu- 
tion were much more rapid and much more imposing in their 
results than those that succeeded them (v. 799, 800). He ima- 
gined that each race began with giants, and gradually dwindled 
away ; and that the earth too lost its fertility, so that the enlarged 
allotments of the later republic were inadequate to maintain 
such families as had thriven upon the small allotments of the 
good old days. Observations in Colorado and elsewhere prove 
that vegetables, the average size of which appeared to be known, 
attain a gigantic development when introduced under favour- 
able conditions to a virgin soil. If the analogy between the 
individual and the race is as trustworthy as Lucretius thinks, 
it would be safe to assume that the period during which a race 
survives its most vigorous manifestation is longer than the period 
during which it reaches it. With this view of evolution in 
general, Lucretius is able to explain the changes in human 
society without the conception of progress. According to him 
the life of mankind was once rude and simple and easy ; it 
gradually became elaborate and anxious ; it exchanged the 
risks which affect individuals, such as homicide, perils from wild 
beasts, weather, and the like, for the rarer but more terrible 
risks that affect communities, such as war, fiunine, civil 
massacres, and pestilence. Men grow gentler as they grow 
weaker and the like. All these are interesting and plausible 
generalisations, and rather too discouraging in their tone to be 
quite compatible with the optimism in our judgment hardly 
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separable from piety. They leave room for the Euheznerism which 
turned mythology into an historical theory quite as plausible 
as most of the physical theories with which it had to be combined. 
At the same time his criticism is not a protest. The tradition 
of energy and occupation is still too strong to be attacked ; 
instead of the contrast which Horace is so fond of between 
the simple pleasures of repose and the barren labours of 
ambition and avarice, we have the contrast between pleasures 
that are easy and cheap, and those that are costly and dis* 
appointing. He lends no support to the gross love of eating, 
which, to judge by the comedians and satirists, was a very 
prominent feature in Roman life, whereas in Greece, after the 
Homeric age, eagerness as to the quantity or quality of food was 
somewhat discreditable, while drinking was idealised for the sake 
of the excitement that it promoted. Lucretius does not care for 
either form of animal enjoyment: he is remarkbly bitter in his 
depreciation of love, and, what perhaps is curious, it is the ideal 
side of love which rouses his spleen : the animal appetite, if 
we could limit it to that, would give very little trouble if it did 
not give much pleasure. The strength of his feeling is to be 
measured by the length at which he develops the subject, as 
an appendix to his theory of perception, for it is the image 
thrown off from the beloved and lodged in the eye of the lover 
that does the mischief. 

Lucretius seems to think that philosophy can purge us of 
sentiment and restore the innocent pleasures of the golden age : 
in general he does not go beyond the ordinary promise of ordin- 
ary Soman philosophy, that he can give strength and insight 
to lead the common life in a better way than others, and to 
attain inward peace. The temple of philosophy from which 
the sage looks down upon the wanderings of a world astray is 
after all a figure : the sage knows the way of life, simply because 
he knows that common existence would upon the whole be a 
pleasant thing if men could only clear their minds from idle 
fears and passions. In this as in much else Lucretius reminds 
us of Rousseau and Cowper. Lucretius' indignation against 
* religion ' is very like Rousseau's indignation against ' civilisa- 
tioa ' and Cowper'a indijjrnation against ' worldliness.' All three 
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at bottom seem to seek nothing more than a peaceable develop- 
ment of their own nature, though each has a different tran- 
scendental theory to justify the modest demands of his character. 
All seek some external cause for the storms which disturb an 
inner life consumed by a fruitless aspiration after calm, which, 
so long as it is heartily felt, seems always to be the truest ex- 
pression of the real self. Although persons in the position of 
Lucretius always exaggerate, it is probable that a vague anxiety 
about the inscrutable intention of higher powers was still a 
source of trouble in Italy. The only reason for doubting this 
is that a section (we do not know how large a section) of 
the upper classes had become sceptical. In fact this would 
probably make superstition more formidable; the majority 
escape superstition best when their natural guides have a hearty 
practical respect for the religious tradition they have in- 
herited ; for then their attention is directed by minds more 
active than their own to the points at which the tradition is 
in living contact with experience. The ' emancipation ' of the 
educated leaves the uneducated to take refuge in those parts 
of the tradition which are furthest and safest from experience ; 
for their experience is narrow and their apprehension of it frag- 
mentary, and whenever they are anxious or uncomfortable they 
turn to old wives' &bles foic guidance how to put their fears 
and hopes into shape ; unless some secular fanaticism takes the 
place of superstition. Then, too, all the idle brooding over a 
half-employed and less than half-successful life, which tormented 
all Romans above the ranks of the peasantry (unless a strong 
turn for politics or money-making saved them), led in itself to 
meditations upon luck and ill-luck, and their conditions. And 
it is not surprising that Lucretius should have thought that the 
mischief was done by the theories in which such meditations 
issued, instead of by the temper that made such meditations 
anxious. This may seem a meagre justification for his passion, 
but a yoke which all have worn is never hated till some have 
broken it. The famous passage on the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
(in the preface to the first book) is not intended to prove that 
religion makes men miserable, or that every man who believes 
in ^providence' is liable to sacrifice his daughter. It is 
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intended simply to contrast the effects of * religion * with the 
claims, admitted to be superior, of * piety.' Nothing is too 
horrible, according to Lucretius, to be done under a belief that 
uncontrollable, incalculable forces have to be propitiated. Due 
regard to human ties, due reverence to superhuman perfection, 
are only possible when both are disinterested — when we are 
able to watch the course of things understandingly, hoping and 
fearing nothing except from human efforts, xfc 

The sixth book is even more fragmentary than the fifth. 
It leaves off in the middle of a rhetorical description of a 
pestilence, which is evidently elaborated much more for the 
sake of ornament than for the sake of the argument that 
suffering in such calamities is distributed with little regard to 
equity. The magnet is examined through two hundred Unes, 
because when Thales had once noticed some of its properties 
and inferred that it had a soul, and supported his impression 
that all things were full of gods, it figured in the first rank of 
popular science and was probably the more attractive for its 
mystery ; if the mariner's compass had been fimiiliar for two 
hundred years when Lucretius wrote, he might have been able 
to say no more about magnetism than other useful aits. 

The discussion on thunder, on the other hand, was strictly 
obligatory. The Homan official religion was fiill of specula- 
tions about the meaning of electrical phenomena, and cere- 
monies to provide against their bad effects. Italians always 
have been constitutionally nervous about thunder-storms : and 
when public business was transacted in the open air, a thunder- 
storm was certain either to cut it short or lead to its being 
badly done. And the official doctrine was as vulnerable as it 
was obtrusive; the aruspices were already discredited; their 
mystery was a tissue of elaborate nonsense with no visible 
relation to objective feet of any kind. Whoever chose to 
look might see that the thunder-bolt fell at random — on the 
waste and on the temple, and on the dwelling of the righteous. 
A naturalistic account of the matter was evidently needed, and 
sure to be welcome ; but Lucretius, like most of his successors, 
comes short of Aristotle's precept not only to set forth the 
truth but also the cause of error. It would be an adequate 
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explanation, if it were true, that the collision of clouds gives 
rise to a report, which we hear on earth and call thunder; 
but the fact that conscious guilt cannot rest in such explana- 
tions needs to be explained in turn. The human mind is not 
an ultimate source of self-originated error, any more than of 
self-originated knowledge; its power of projecting its own 
alarms, its own unrest, upon a world above or a world to come, is, 
like all its powers, a derived power — derived Lucretius does 
not tell us whence. 

The poem is manifestly incomplete ; it is not only that the 
sixth book is not finished, but that after the first two books the 
writer almost seems to have left his work in the state of a 
rough draught («.^. v. 82-90, vi. 58-66). Ornamental passages 
are repeated in difiTerent places, sometimes entire, sometimes 
with omissions and insignificant alterations. There are additions, 
often of over a hundred lines {e.g. v. 110), which unmistak- 
ably interrupt the connection, though they make the treatment 
of the subject more complete. Besides all this, there is a large 
crop of interpolations, ancient and modem (e.g. i. 40-49, iii. 
806-18); some of which long held their ground, because 
they were so like Lucretius' own in their manner of insertion. 
The additions of course are intelligible enough ; the repetitions 
of the ornamental passages show that they too are after- 
thoughts, and it would not be strange if poetical imagination 
was the last power to develop in Lucretius, as it was the last to 
develop in Dryden and Burke. These repetitions are a proof 
that his memory was weak ; which is what might have been 
expected, considering that he has no sense of the continuity of 
the inward life. In the fifth book we have an extreme instance 
of the author's infirmity : he proceeds to prove the possibility of 
a new moon coming into existence every month, as if he had 
not proved the possibility of a new sun coming into existence 
every morning, by very much the same arguments, some seventy 
lines before. Even in the third book, the insertions do not fit 
their places, though they help the argument and do not dis- 
turb its firamework, or mar the impressiveness of the sustained 
glow of passion and parrasm which Lucretius pours upon the 
natural clinging to life to prove that it is condemned by nature. 
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The six books on the Nature of Things deserve more atten- 
tion than they have always received, as a very fresh, vigorous, 
and earnest contribution to the formation of opinion ; itisqnite 
as able, as interesting, and as telling, as many of the great 
books of the eighteenth century, which eighteen hundred years 
hence are likely to seem as preposterously incompatible with 
true knowledge as Lucretius seems now. The analogy is not 
exact : as a thinker Lucretius ranks with men like Vico rather than 
with men like Bousseau or Montesquieu ; he gathers up much 
of the thought of the past, he anticipates much of the thought 
of the future, but he is not a leader or director of the thought 
of his own times. The only trace of his intellectual influence 
is the reaction from it in Vergil, who sets himself persistently 
to idealise all the laborious side of civilisation, which Lucretius 
systematically depreciates. As a poet too he has had more 
fame than influence. He was praised and read, but not imi- 
tated as Vergil was ; his thoughts and phrases did not pass 
current with posterity as Horace's did. Manilius affected a few 
of his mannerisms ; Vergil studied him as he did all his prede- 
cessors, but he imitated Ennius far more closely. 

Passing from Ennius and Ludlius to Lucretius, we feel that 
he marks an epoch in versification. His lines have a power 
and a flow which those of his predecessors have not ; perhaps 
we ought to take account of his having read Empedocles as well 
as Homer, for the movement of his lines is certainly more 
Greek than that of his elder contemporary Cicero, or his younger 
contemporaiy Catullus. When we compare him with them, we 
see that his metrical achievement, such as it is, lies off the 
path that led to Vergil. He is far from acquiescing in the 
principle which Cicero had clearly grasped, and probably dis- 
covered that the appropriate ending for a Latin hexameter is 
either a disyllabic or a trisyllable. Catullus, with some re- 
finements which shall be pointed out in their place, accepts the 
rule of Cicero. But Lucretius seems to be fond of polysyllabic 
endings for their own sake : such lines as : — 

Quae mare navigeram, quse terras frngiferenteiB . . . 
In gremium matris terrai prascipitavit 

are as deliberately introduced for effect as lines like 
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Fonera Cecropia nefnnera portarentur. 

The termination of the fourth foot with a word is common 
to him and Cicero and Catullus, and is probably as much a 
matter of necessity as of choice ; for to link the whole six feet 
always into one rhythm was beyond the power of poets who 
still had the tact to shun crudities like 

Pendent peniculata onum ad qaemque pedum 
Ploma atqne amfitapos et si aliud quid deliciarum. 

Perhaps Lucretius' predilection for sonorous endings makes 
him end the fourth foot with a word rather oftener than his 
contemporaries. Like them, when he has a disyllabic and 
a monosyllable to place after the c^sura in the third foot, 
he generally places the monosyllable first, while after Vergil 
the presumption is the other way. The metrical order in both 
cases seems to coincide more or less with the rhetorical ; 
it would disturb the flow of the older poet to write ^ terras 
quse firugiferenteis ; ' to write 

Anna vinimqne cano qui TrojsB primus ab oris 

would cripple the eloquence of the younger : as it is, ' Trojse * 
seems too emphatic to be kept back. 

Other metrical peculiarities of Lucretius, like his beginning 
the third foot with a word, and constructing the third and 
fourth feet upon the pattern which Vergil reserves for the fifth 
and sixth, are as likely to be due to the pressure of matter as to 
a perverse taste for archaism. 

Catullus. 

Catullus is in some ways the most enigmatical of the great 
poets. For one thing, we know very little of the order of his 
poems ; he brought out his works himself in one volume, in an 
entirely arbitrary arrangement. He put the lyrics first, the 
long poems in the middle, and the epigrams in elegiacs at the 
end. Vorlander has collected instances where a poem on a 
different subject is inserted to give the reader a change. This 
is provoking, because the order of the poems, if we knew it, 
would throw light upon the meaning. Catullus is full of abrupt 
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and violent changes of feeling, and their depth and sincerity 
are only to be measured by their dorability. How often did he 
quarrel with Lesbia, and make it up again ? how often with 
Furius and Aurelius ? how much did he mean by his attacks 
on Mamurra and Caesar ? Is the smooth and monotonous epi- 
thalamium of Peleus and Thetis one of his earliest works or 
one of his latest ? Is its disproportion to be explained by saying 
that the Ariadne episode was finished separately aft^r the poet 
had read Lucretius ? 

Again, the dates of his birth and death are uncertain. There 
is a tradition that he died at the age of thirty, and the last 
events that he unnustakably mentions are the second Con- 
sulate of Pompeius, B.c. 55, and Caesar's first invasion of Bri- 
tain, B.C. 55-54« The accepted chronology of Catullus' poems 
assumes that he died soon aft^r, and unless his final quarrel 
with Lesbia left him in the condition of a more or less extinct 
volcano, it is strange that, if he lived to see Vatinius consul in 
48-47, he should not allude to any public event in the seven 
years between. On the other hand, Catullus thought it a duty 
to die, because Vatinius swore falsely by his consulate; and 
though he might have begun to clench his lies, ^ as sure as I 
shall be Consul,' when first put' down for promotion, honest 
people were perfectly free to find him ridiculous, till he was 
actually consul. There would be more point in calling Caesar 
< Bomulus ' after he received the formal title of father of his 
country. It is a less weighty argument that Catullus might 
have yielded to Caesar with a better grace, when Caesar was 
master of the world. If Caesar cared to dine with a man who 
he thought had branded his name for ever by his lampoons at 
any time before he crossed the Rubicon, his object must have 
been to gain him : after Pharsalia, the same act could only have 
been a seal of pardon. 

Catullus' place in literature is harder to determine than his 
place in chronology : he seems to have no precursors, and 
hardly any successors. All the poetry that can be said in any 
sense to belong to his school is included in the narrow circle 
of the appendix to Vergil. There is no sign of hendecasyllabics 
earlier than his in Latin, except a couple that are attributed 
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to Nsevius. What is more, we know of no great Greek writer 
whose hendecasyllabics were celebrated, though Sappho wrote 
in them. Again, there was no great Greek poem in galliam- 
bios, which is certainly the right name for the metre of the 
' Attis/ though Ghreek metrists are inclined rather to treat it 
as a variant of the lonicua a mvnxyre* In all this Catullus 
is much more original than Horace, who formed himself as a 
lyric poet on Alcseus and Sappho, with a distant imitation of 
Pindar. Like Horace, too, he stands apart from the literary 
movement of his day : the movement towards assimilating 
Alexandrine literature was begun, and in full force, and he is 
perceptibly aware of it, and interested in it, and yet outside it. 
He translates the ^ Coma Berenices ' for Hortalus, he translates 
later some other works which have not reached us, and sends 
them as a peace-offering to Gellius. He translates or imitates 
the idyll of enchantments from Theocritus, who also suppUes 
the model of an epithalamium — ^which, unlike the other, has 
reached us. Catidlus even composes a veiy complete and 
musical miniature epic or heroic idyll— of the orthodox Alex- 
andrine pattern, on the marriage of Peleus and Thetis. But 
none of these belong to his most characteristic work : none 
appeal to the inner circle of admirers, who are the best judges 
of a poet. There is no Alexandrian precedent for the hen- 
decasyllabics or iambics, for the poems to Lesbia, or the Roman 
' Epithalamium,' or the ^ Attis.' One might almost say that his 
attitude to Alexandrinism was like the attitude of Byron and 
De M usset to the phases of Somanticism with which they were 
contemporary. All these, without surrendering themselves to 
the movement of their time, or really sympathising with it, 
were enlarged and emancipated by it. Alexandrinism was 
imlike Bomantidsm in many ways, and not least in this, that 
it laid too much stress upon form and plan rather than too 
little ; but it was like it in two very important points, it was 
disinterested, and it was learned ; it paraded the separation 
between art and life, and it carried its curious pursuit of the 
beautiful into the strangest and remotest regions. The * Attis * 
is a poem no Alexandrine could have written, but the legend it 
turns upon is a legend which would not have been thought fit 
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for elaborate treatment, until the fashion set by Callimaehos 
and his school. Hitherto Boman literature had lived upon 
Greek works, which, like those of Euripides and Menander, were 
deeply rooted in real life. The time had come for it to go fur- 
ther and &re worse. Catullus' pet abomination was a certain 
honest Taminius Geminus, a continuator or rival of Ennius, 
whose ' Annals ' were popular at the day. His own ideal is the 
compact, studied, memorable poem of his firiend Ginna, which 
took nine years of labour, and was so full of learning that it 
required a highly trained grammarian to understand it, and 
earned a reputation high enough to discourage the modesty of 
Vergil. Neither Catullus nor Vergil was shocked by the sub- 
ject — the passion of a daughter for her father; indeed its 
morbid intensity commended itself to a school in search of 
new legends and strong emotions. 

Catullus himself is the one great master of a certain kind of 
passion in Latin literature. There are many poets who had 
understood the passion of a woman for a man, and in this 
Catullus does not come short ; his forsaken Ariadne may face a 
comparison with Vergil's forsaken Dido, for after all it was 
written first. But Catullus is the first poet to conceive a man's 
passion for a woman, and Propertius, his only successor, comes 
very far short of him. It is true that his passion is a little 
egoistic and brutal, and it proves what a new phenomenon it 
waa, that it haa no appropriate language of its own ; when he 
wishes to reproach his mistress with the depth of the affection 
she has slighted, he can only say that he loved her, not as 
common men love women, but as a father loves his sons and 
sons-in-law. The explanation of this strange phrase may be 
found in another poem, where Catullus assures his mistress that 
the result of her faithlessness is, that he loves her more than 
ever, bilt that he bears her less goodwill. It was this element 
of goodwill which impressed him by its novelty ; he was familiar 
with the idea of men's desire for women, and the resulting 
readiness to humour a woman's caprice ; but the feeling which 
makes a man wish well to his mistress for her own sake was 
something quite unheard of: not unnaturally, as manners did 
not allow any virtuous maiden so much intercourse with young 
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men as might lead one to wish to marry her, and the inter- 
course that was permitted was obviously selfish on the part of 
the women to whom it was permitted. The naive enthusiasm 
for an attractive woman, which is more conspicuous in Plautus 
than in Terence, was completely worn out by the days of 
Catullus, who came so long after both. The beloved of the 
comic poets was always unmarried ; the beloved of the elegiac 
poets (with the doubtful exception of Tiblillus) is always 
married; and it is Catullus who set the JEkshion. His own 
mistress, according to ancient tradition and most modem critics, 
except Herr Biese and Professor Nettleship, was as celebrated 
for rank as for beauty. She was Clodia, the sister of the famous 
tribune, the wife and afterwards the widow of Q. Metellus Celer, 
consid B.C. 54. She was as fascinating and unscrupulous as 
her brother, and had no natural outlet for her energies. A 
Boman matron of the republic compromised herself by dancing 
or singing or talking too well or too freely, even in her own 
house. If she was not content to live ostentatiously for her 
husband, her children, and her spinning-room, she might 
renounce her reputation ; an accomplished woman who liked to 
be a little notorious hardly found it worth while to be virtuous 
or even prudent. Lesbia showed no sign of prudence in her 
downward career, except quarrelling with her lover when her 
husband was by. She was at least ten years older than Catullus, 
and must have been very charming to intoxicate him so com- 
pletely. There is no evidence that she was in love with him, 
though his devotion iSattered her so &r that she soothed him 
by promises of fidelity, never meant to be kept. She did not 
intend to be fettered in any way by her relation to him, even if 
she cared enough about it to wish it to be pleasant and kindly 
while it lasted* Catullus, on his side, did not feel bound to 
exclusive fidelity, and never imagined that a woman could owe 
any {dth to her husband. If she cared to be true she deserved 
the credit which the world would give her, but he did not hold 
that he was sinning himself or tempting her to sin. The real 
sin was to be false to her freely plighted oath to him, who loved 
her more than he had loved or could love any othier woman. 
He does not believe that Jove laughs when lovers take his name 
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in vain, and he expects the goda, whose name he has never pro- 
faned, to take his part and deliver him from his passion for a 
perjured woman. This stage was only reached by degrees : at 
first when he detected her escapades, he tried to think they were 
not many and that she was ashamed of them : he refused to 
think it was any shame to himself, when the news came to 
Verona that any gentleman who pleased might take his place 
with her at Borne. True, her infidelity made him miserable, 
and the distracting poems in which he analyses his misery have 
no charm but their sincerity, and the unexhausted tenderness 
that made him ready to be reconciled when his mistress 
renewed her professions of regard. To the last he avoids direct 
reproaches in the poems addressed to her, though he speaks of 
her with asperity that passes more and more into vindictive 
bitterness. The immortal poems on the sparrow and the kisses 
seem to belong to the early days of &nciful intoxication, which 
dies away into something better or something worse when 
lovers have had time to become intimate with one another. 

According to most commentators, the affair began about or 
before 60 B.G. ; according to Professor Munro, it was over when 
Catullus went to Bithynia three years later. This would carry 
the quarrel with Mamurra rather far back, as Catullus makes 
it a grievance that his Provincial ' or Proven9ale mistress ven- 
tured to compete with Lesbiaat Bome. The quarrel culminated 
when Mamurra came back with the fortune that he had accu- 
mulated as Caesar's chief engineer to replace the patrimony he 
had squandered. His tastes for display were as vigorous as ever 
(Pliny tells us that he was the first private person who ventured 
to panel his own house with coloured marbles), and he had laid 
himself open in his youth to the same kind of imputations as 
Caesar. According to Catullus, Caesar and Pompeius had ruined 
the world by a £sLmily compact, and there was nothing to show 
for it but Mamurm's fortune. The imputations on Caesar's 
private life can only be half sincere ; if there had been anything 
against him in his manhood Cicero would have mentioned it ; 
but the Italians were probably foul-mouthed because many of 

' It is not clear whether prorincia, xli. (xliii.) 6, means a province or ih^ 
province of TranBalpine Gaal before Cse«ar's conquests. 
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them were fouUiving; the coarse jests at a triumph may have 
been meant to propitiate Nemesis, but they did not lose sight 
of probability. Caesar's soldiers rallied him on the legend 
of Nicomedes ; Tiberius' soldiers rallied him on his presumed 
fondness for drinking hard on the sly. Catullus lavished foul 
language upon his friends Fmrius and Aurelius as freely as 
upon CsBsar and Mamurra, or Gellius, a rival with Lesbia, 
whom Baehrens has proposed to identify with Lesbius (i.6. 
with Clodius), although he thought the latter worth propitiat- 
ing, and graciously condescended to assure Csesar that he did 
not care whether he was black or white. 

Catullus is too self-absorbed to be amiable, he complains of 
almost everybody he comes in contact with : Comificius neglects 
him in his trouble; some other friend who is under great 
obligations, at least to Catullus' thinking, has deserted him in 
his pecuniary difficulties. Memmius, the prsetor who took 
him to Bithynia, and brought back the original authority for 
the story about Caesar, fares none the better upon that account; 
he is foully insulted, for no reason except that Catullus failed 
to make money with him. Caecilius and Cornelius Nepos, Cinna 
and Calvus, Cato and Varro, are mentioned respectfully; 
Verannius and Fabullus, perhaps because they were less inti- 
mate with Memmius than Furius and Aurelius, are condoled 
with on the ground that they are sacrificed to unworthy rivals. 
He is always as ready to adopt his friends' quarrels as to quarrel 
with them himself. And his passionate lamentations on his 
brother's death —oddly enough always in connection with his 
visit to the grave in Troas — ^are full of a depth and sincerity 
which has no parallels in ancient literature. 

It is characteristic of the fitfulness of Catullus that so 
many of his best pieces should be short, a cry, or a jest, or a 
caress ; and it is also noticeable that the affair with Le&bia 
seems to have left him very nearly heart-whole, the innocent 
merriment of his home-coming in the odes to his villa at 
Sirmio and the pinnace which had brought him home, is not 
like a man whose heart was broken or breaking. Even before 
he got home the spring-time, when his chief leaves the province, 
fills him with emotion ; he takes wing in spirit for the famous 
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cities of Asia, and his mind quivers beforehand with the yearn- 
ing to roam. When he is back in Borne, he is equally gay : he 
rallies one friend on the secrecy in which he shrouds his love- 
affairs, li. (liii.), he tells the story of his misadventure with the 
pert mistress of another, who would not let him brag in peace of 
Cinna's well-mounted litter, x, ; he conmiemorates the pure 
happy love of Septimius and Acme without the least arr^brt 
penaSe of bitterness. There is only bitterness enough to be 
piquant, in the brutal poems to a second mistress, xl. (zlii.), 
married like Lesbia, and like her in possession of much of 
Catullus' writing, or in the farcical poem, xvii., in which he 
invites the ^ colony ' to duck an old gentleman, who got on 
badly with his young wife. The most perfect probably of the 
longer poems is the ^ Epithalamium ' of Mallius : it is remark- 
able for a curious union of gaiety, tenderness, and enthusiasm. 
The poet has much to say that it would be enviable and natural 
if attainable to say now, and he has almost as much to say that 
a modem writer of the coarsest fibre would have felt himself 
forced to refuse. The sentiment, we might say, is almost ex- 
clusively the sentiment of the situation ; the bridegroom is, for 
the moment, in love almost up to the standard of Mr. Coventry 
Patmore, and his antecedents are discussed with a cynicism 
which outdoes M. Dumas ,^. The impatience of the spectators, 
who do not care to be kept waiting for the successive stages of 
the show, gets full play, and there is plenty of good-humoured 
banter upon everything in its turn ; from the expectation of the 
bridesmaids, whose own day will come, to the final recommen- 
dation to the new spouses to keep up an old £Bmiily. Through- 
out the whole is full of caressing diminutives, and there is a sort 
of eagerness — we cannot call it hurry — ^pervading the metre, 
which moves much more swiftly than in Horace, although 
Horace never dallies with his ideas as Catullus does. The 
praise of Hymen, for instance, with which the poem opens, tell 
us nothing but the most commonplace advantages of marriage, 
and stanza after stanza the poet bursts out with the question — 
Since these all come by the grace of this god, who can dare to 
liken himself to him ? — an extreme and rare instance in Roman 
literature of the tendency of worshippers who have a choice of 
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several objects of worship to set the one they select above all 
others while they are worshipping it. 

The whole poem is full of pictures like the bride in her 
bower, shining as brightly as the white pellitory, or glowing as 
the yellow poppy, and the light of warm, tender desire through 
which they are seen doubles their charm. In his other Epi- 
thalamium, Catullus, who is probably translating or imitating 
a Greek work, takes matters still more simply ; there is nothing 
of the Roman ritual of marriage, little of its social purpose : 
everything turns on the bare conflict of sentiment between the 
chorus of youths and maidens who dispute over the bride. The 
maidens hold that when a maiden marries she is like a plucked 
flower that droops and is trodden under foot : the youths, that a 
maiden unwed is like the vine trailing along the ground untended 
of swain and steer, while a maiden wedded is like the same vine 
trained to firuitfulness upon the stately elm. 

The poem on the nuptials of Peleus and Thetis is the 
longest work of Catullus : it is a little over four hundred lines, 
much longer than any of the mythological idylls of Theocritus 
or Moschus, for one reason because it is the only attempt of its 
author in that kind. It is divided into two nearly equal parts, 
the main story and the episode of Ariadne, which is introduced 
because it was represented upon the coverlet on the marriage 
bed ; just as in Moschus the casket of Europa is adorned with 
the story of lo : only Moschus, though by no means so great a 
poet as Catullus, has a sense of proportion, and remembers that 
Europa is his subject and not lo. It is possible that if Catullus 
was following a Greek original he amplified it for the benefit of 
a public that knew very little of Theseus and less of Ariadne. 
But of two hundred and seventeen lines that are devoted to the 
coverlet, a hundred and eighty could quite well be spared by a 
reader who had the information which is contained in any dic- 
tionary of mythology. No part of the description of the coverlet 
would have to be omitted, and we should pass at once from the 
picture of the desolation of Ariadne to the picture of the jollity 
of her divine wooer, with his train of Bacchanals. The part 
which would have to be omitted is full, however, of splendid 
poetry ; in fact, it has more movement and connection than the 
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main poem, where one picture succeeds another without growing 
out of it. The opening passage about the Argo is irrelevant, or 
at least superfluous, and leads to nothing except anachronisms ; 
for we cannot suppose that Thetis fell in love with Peleus 
when he sailed in Argo, the first ship that ever sailed the 
sea, and that the marriage was postponed till Minos had 
established a maritime empire, and his vengeance for his son 
and the death of iEgeus and the perfidy of Theseus were an 
old familiar tale. Besides, how are we to believe that people 
came from all Thessaly and Scyros to Pharsalus, only to go 
away again before the arrival of the gods, who alone are worthy 
to sit down at the marriage supper and hear the song of fate ? 
Even when the gods arrive, Chiron and Perseus and Prometheus 
seem more important to the author than the Olympians. The 
protest against impiety is spirited, and might perhaps be taken 
as a reply to the Epicureanism of Lucretius. According to 
Lucretius, the blessed nature of the gods would be contaminated 
by any interest in human affairs. According to Catullus, it is 
only human guilt which shuts men out from the familiar inter- 
course with heaven enjoyed in days of old. The poet looks 
back with longing and regret to the times of the heroes, upon 
whom he promises to call often in his song, although the promise 
remained unfulfilled. The song of the Fates is solemn and 
dignified, but very inferior to the lament of Ariadne, which 
refers to the long quarrel of the sexes, treated more lightly 
in the second Epithalamium. Catullus had much experience 
of the quarrel, and probably Lesbia, when their passion had 
reached the stormy stage, took care that he should hear the 
woman's side of the matter. Theseus is perfidious much rather 
than ungrateful : Ariadne does not reproach him with having 
been saved by her, but with having broken his promise, or 
rather his solemn oath to marry her. It is his perjury which 
brings down the curse upon him : he forgot Ariadne, and there- 
fore Jove ordered that he should forget the token his father 
had appointed, if he prospered in his errand ; and so his father, 
thinking his son had perished, threw himself into the sea. Love, 
who brought the trouble upon her, is still a holy child, who 
mingles care with joy for men. 
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Protesilaas and Laodamia were parted because thej did 
not propitiate Nemesis, and Catullus is careful to propitiate 
her himself. So, too, he winds up his poem on the tragi-comical 
legend of Attis, who mutilated himself in haste only to repent 
at leisure, with the niuve petition that the lady of Dindymus 
will graciously vouchsafe to keep all her madness £Eir from his 
house, and drive others to headlong courses, others to madness. 
The first reading of the * Attis ' suggests Gibbon's renoiark, that 
it is worth all the mystical theories of the legend put together ; 
the second or third reading suggests that it is as artificial as 
any, and almost as heartless. There is a sob of true passion in 
the famous address to his native land, which furnished the key- 
note that is struck repeatedly in Mr. Tennyson's ^ (Enone.' 

Patria o mea creatriz, patria o mea genitriz. 

Ego quam miser relinquena, dominos ut herifngse 

Faintili solent, ad Idas tetuli nemora pedem ; 

Ut apud nivem et feramin gelida stabula f orem, 

Et eamm omnia adirem f uribonda latibala : 

Ubinam, ant quibus lods te positam, patria, rear ? 

Cnpit ipsa papula ad te sibi dirigere aciem, 

Rabie fera carens dam breve tempus animus est. 

Egone a mea remota b«ec ferar in nemora domo 7 

Patria, bonis, amicis, genitoribus abero 1 

Abero foro, paliestra, stadio, et gymnasiis 7 

Miser, ah miser, querendum est etiam atque etiam, anime. 

• • • • • a 

Egone deOm ministra, et Cybeles famula ferar 7 
Ego Mflsnas, ego mei pars, ego vir sterilis ero 7 
Ego viridis algida Idas nive amicta loca oolam 7 
Ego yitam agam sub altis Phrygiae ooluminibus, 
Ubi cerva silvicoltriz, ubi aper nemorivagus 7 
lam iam dolet, quod egi, iam iamqae poenitet.' 



* Fatherland, my fatherland, my mother who barest me, whom I, poor 
wretch, have left after the manner of servants who run from their lords, to 
bring my steps to the thickets of Ida, that I might be among the snow and the 
cold lairs of wild beasts, and go into all their hiding-places in my madness. 
Wherever, in what region, must I think thee set, my fatherland 7 My very eye 
desires of itself to turn unto thee for the short season that my spirit is clear 
of wild madness. Shall I be borne to those thickets far from my home 7 be 
away from my fatherland, gear, friends, parents 7 be away from market and 
ring, from racecourse and playground 7 Ah, poor soul I complain again, 
poor soul I and yet again. ... I to be called a handmaiden of gods, of the 
household of Gybele, to be a Maenad, I a fragment of myself, I a man un- 
manned ; I to dwell in the chUl regions of green Ida, whose covering is of snow 7 
I to spend my life under the lofty pinnacles of Phrygia, where the boar roams 

I 3 
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Even here the splendid epithets of the doe and the wild boar 
belong to Catullus rather than to Attis ; and when we hear in 
the next line that the cry of Attis came from * rosy liplets,' it is 
clear that the legend is being treated as Perugino treated the 
martyrdom of St. Sebastian — with a dainty curiosity not far 
removed from cruelty. The whole poem belongs to a very 
simple period of art, and so at first seems to be purely natural ; 
but within its limits it is elaborately — over-elaborately — 
finished. All the primitive ornaments of alliteration and euphony 
are lavishly employed, and there are signs of affectation : the 
cry of Attis rises to the * twin ears ' of the gods ; Cybele, when 
she looses one of her lions to scare her wavering votary back ta 
his duty, bids him * beat his back with his tail,' which is simple 
enough, and to * bear his own blows,' which is a conceit. The 
lion himself is the * left-hand foe of cattle ' ; he * calls upon 
himself in his fury, his spirit is stirred to speed ; he goes, he 
roars, he bursts the brushwood with uncontrolled tread. But 
when he came to the moist region of the whitening shore, and 
saw tender Attis beside the flashing levels of the main, he 
made his charge: and Attis fled crazy into the wild woods.' 
The whole poem is short, only ninety-three lines, and five of 
these are given to saying *when the sun rose Attis woke' 
— * When the sun, with the radiant eyes of his golden counten- 
ance, looked abroad upon white heaven, hard earth, wild sea, 
and drove the shadows of night before the tramp of his fresh 
steeds, then Attis started. Sleep departed from him in swift 
flight, and the goddess Pasithea took him * trembling to her 
bosom.' It is very pretty, fresh, and dainty, but cold and un- 
real. Why should Sleep fly trembling to the bosom of Pasithea? 
In Homer there is a reason : he has been deceiving Jupiter, and 
one is not clear whether the espousals of Sleep and the gracious 
lady of the fair fancies of night is older than the Iliad— and 
there they are only promised. What, again, is the sound of 
the feet of the horses of the sun ? and the epithet is perhaps a 
little recherchS. Virgil is far better — ' When we feel the breath 

throQgb the thicket and the doe haunts the glade 7 Now, now my deed 
repents me ; now, even now, it is my pain. 

' Or as others read, ' took him to her quivering bosom.* 



/ 
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of the panting horses of the east/ The words are all simple 
and natural, and the metaphor is at once delicate and true, 
where Catullus is forced, quaint, and, if suggestive, boisterous. 
Quaintness Catullus would hardly have thought a reproach ; 
he was disgusted with the notion of what was common or 
homespun or commonplace : his favourite word of praise 
is * Venustus ' — full of the charm of Venus ; and it is curious 
to find that he thinks it applicable to an unfinished poem of 
a friend's upon Cybele, a subject which might be thought to 
demand sublime, or picturesque, or romantic treatment rather 
t^an an exquisitely pretty one. "WTien he wishes to give praise 
not quite so high he speaks of what is * lepidus,' or * bellus,' or 
* facetus ' : * bellus ' is exactly * pretty,' * lepidus ' is * elegant,' 
with an added suggestion of kindly pleasantness, ^fecetus' 
wavers between * clever ' and * amusing.' 

His own hexameters in the longer and more elaborate poem 
suffer fi-om over-finish : the separate lines are happy and skil- 
ful — more skilful than any separate lines which had been 
written in Latin before: there is a curiosity in varying the 
construction and cadence, and an ingenious appreciation of the 
advantages of weak csBsuras. Even the mannerism of ending 
lines with a double spondee is probably suggested by the 
observation that when some pains were taken with the csesuras 
in the early parts of the line, and the verse was carefully ended 
with a disyllabic or trisyllable, the fourth foot was apt to end 
with a word and to be a spondee. After lines like — 

Pars e divobo jactabant membra Juvenoo 

lines like — 

Pars sese tortis serpentibns incingebant 

were a welcome relief. In the ^ Epithalamium ' there are no 
spondaic lines, but Catullus is carefully on his guard against 
ending the fourth foot, which is still almost always a spondee, 
with a word except a monosyllable. The structure of the poem, 
short stanzas divided by the hymeneal refrain, excludes the 
more serious fault of the poem on Peleus and Thetis — a want 
of continuous movement, and the too obvious effort to gam 
effect by an accumulation of parallel details. 
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CHAPTER II. 
ORATORY OF THE REPUBLIC. 

The development of Latin oratory was much more continuous 
than that of Latin poetry, and is much better known. For 
Cicero has traced its history from the earliest-recorded speeches 
to his own day with infinite good-will and a great deal of 
delicate discrimination, and has taken quite sufficient pains to 
mark the necessary abatements from his general tone of eulogy. 
The external conditions of Soman oratory were practically 
fixed from the days of Pyrrhus to those of Cicero — ^the only 
important change being the institution of the standing court 
for the trial of provincial governors in 149 B.C., and the extension 
of this jurisdiction to murder, attempted murder, forgery, 
riot, undue electoral influence, under Sulla. Men had always 
spoken in the senate and in the forum, and in the forum they 
had spoken under very different conditions from Greek orators. 
At Rome and at Athens the theory was, that all causes were 
determined by the sovereign people, and that all measures of 
legislation or administration were decided in the last resort by 
their votes. But at Athens the rule was that speeches on 
public affairs were addressed to the meeting that voted upon 
ihem : it was the exception when this happened at Rome. 
Again, at Rome the question of law was always decided by the 
authority of a magistrate in the presence of the parties and 
their support.ers, and often of a crowd who shared their excite- 
ment; there was seldom much for the orator to do : shrewdness, 
intrigue, influence, had more to do than eloquence or argument 
in deciding what particular issue of fact should be raised to 
govern the legal issue. The opportunity of the orator came 
later, before the court that had to decide the special issue of 
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fact. At Athens the daty of the magistrate was purely 
ministerial : the whole merits of the case, whether of fiujt or 
law, came before the jury ; and the jury was a body to be 
counted by hundreds, a large committee of the sovereign 
assembly. At Some the question of fact was often referred to 
a single judex ; and when the court was largest it was counted by 
scores. But the court was never the whole of the audience ; 
generally it was the smallest part. Besides the parties and 
their friends, there were the loungers in the market-place, who 
gathered round any knot engaged in an interesting or amusing 
dispute. The larger the ring of such idlers any speaker could 
draw and hold, the greater his success : knowledge of the law, 
station, tact, and the like might win the verdict of the 
judge, but eloquence only could interest an audience; and 
success gained by eloquence was much more important to the 
orator than a success gained in any other way. Consequently, 
what told upon the audience was quite as important as what 
told upon the court, and much told upon the audience which 
did not tell upon the cause. There was the same tendency to 
irresponsible display in political speaking : the audience was 
commonly a mass meeting convoked to support or oppose a 
particular measure ; it was rare that any speaker addressed a 
meeting called by an opponent. The only scene of debate was 
the senate, and even there debate was beset by formalities : 
for one senator directly to reply to another was only tolerable 
when questions of personal dignity had been raised. As a rule, 
each senator gave his opinion in turn as called upon by the 
consul or other magistrate. In this way, men of consular rank 
at any rate had to speak whether they had anything to say or 
no ; and even when the consulars had spoken, there was little 
chance that less dignified speakers would animate the latter 
part of the sitting. In the first place, they were not expected 
to speak at such length as the leaders, and there were a number 
of senators who would give a silent vote and had still to be 
asked for whom they would give it. Even in the senate, too, 
there was a great deal of vague speaking, for no senator who 
was not a magistrate could bring forward any subject of his 
own motion : he had to speak on such subjects as magistrates 
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chose to bring forward : if other subjects struck him as more 
important, his only resource was in speaking on the magistrates' 
motion to give his opinion that they should be instructed to 
bring his own question before the senate on a future day. 
Even this, though permissible, was reckoned irregular, like the 
practice of personal altercation. 



Cicero's Predecessors. 

The records of Roman eloquence went far back. Cicero 
had read the speech of Appius Csecus which decided the senate 
against treating with Pyrrhus, and he had read funeral 
orations older than the days of Cato. He did not admire 
either: he disliked the funeral orations, which were kept as 
the authorities and patterns for similar exercises in his own 
day, whereby history was increasingly corrupted. He was 
willing to believe that Appius must have been eloquent, since 
till he spoke the senate had been inclined to treat. He 
pays capricious compliments to the hypothetical eloquence of 
Fabricius, sent to induce Pyrrhus to restore his prisoners ; 
of Tiberius Coruncanius, whose wisdom was proved by the 
Commentaries of the Pontiffs ; and of M'. Curius, who overruled 
the illegal intention of Appius Csecus to create two patrician 
consuls. There were other speakers who had a name for having 
carried measures or exercised influence. But the first speaker 
whose reputation was intelligible was M. Cornelius Cathagus, 
consul 203 B.C. ; and his eloquence, which Cicero only knew by 
the report of Ennius, was chiefly an affair of voice and manner. 
His contemporaries called him the * fine flower of the people,' 
* the marrow of persuasion,' and spoke of his * mouth of honeyed 
speech.' When he was consul the elder Cato was quaestor, 
with whom Cicero plainly feels that the history of Latin 
oratory really begins. There were a hundred and fifty of his 
speeches (unless Cicero confounded him with a grandson who 
left speeches in the same style) to be read in Cicero's day ; and 
it amused Qcero to overi)raise him. He compared his speeches 
to Lysias and his history to Thiicydides and Philistus : partly 
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because Lysias was the least passionate, the least ornate, of the 
great Attic orators and among the most voluminous, and partly 
because the historical reputation of Thucydides and Philistus had 
been thrown into the shade by the affected sublimity of Theo- 
pompus. (Was Cicero inclined to resent the historical reputation 
of Sallust, who, like Theopompus, aimed at the sublime ?) He 
liked also to illustrate Greek figures of rhetoric from the practice 
of Cato, who was really an ambitious and clever speaker,^ with a 
strong taste for displaying his ingenuity, all the more pro- 
nounced because he had no real oratorical passion. The speech 
on the freedom of the Bhodians has been preserved in great 
measure by Aulus Gellius. It is a plea against punishing the 
Khodians too severely for their presumed sympathy with Perseus 
in the last war with Bome. Cato maintains that it is unfair 
in such a case to take the will for the deed : the Bhodians had 



* Fronto gives an amusing specimen : * Jnssi candicem prof em nbi mea 
oratio scripta erat. De ed re quod sponsionem f eceram cum M. Comelio tabulse 
prolatas : majornm bene facta perlecta, deinde qnao ego pro republica fedssem, 
Icgnntur. Ubi id ntrumqne perlectum est, deinde scriptnm erat in oratione : " Nun- 
quam ego pecnniam neqne meam neqne sociorum per ambitionem dilaxgitus 
sum." Attat noli, noli scribere, inquam ; istnd nolunt audire. " Num quos pre- 
fectos per sociorum vestrorum oppida imposivi, qui bona eoram, liberos diri- 
perent ? " Istud qaoqne dele : nolant audire. Recita porro : " Nunquam ego 
pnedam neque quod de hostibns captum esset, neque manubias inter paucnlos 
amicos meos divisi, ut illis eriperem qui ceperant." Istuc quoque dele. Nibilo- 
minus volunt dici : non opus est. Recitate : '* Nunquam ego eve ctionem datavi, 
quo amici mei per symbolas pecunias magnas caperent." Ferge istuc quoque 
uti cum maxime delere : " Nunquam ^o argentum pro vino oongiarii inter 
appari tores atque amicos meos disdidi neque eos malo publico, divites feci." 
Enim vero usque istuc ad lignum dele. Vide, sis, quo loco respublica siet uti 
quod reipublicse bene f ecissem, unde gratiam capiebun, nunc idem illud memo- 
rare non audeo, ne invidis siet. Ita inductum est, male &cere inpoene, bene 
facere non inpcene licere.* Cato had boasted of his integrity with success 
and acceptance, and naturally could not believe that he had done anything 
to disgust the public with the interesting topic. Since they found it tedious, 
it wa& obvious they had changed. When he found it necessary to defend 
himself again on the subject of his expenditure — for there were many who 
thought his extreme frugality mean —his first idea was to look over his speech 
that had succeeded before when his merits were fresh. He saw that it would 
not do to repeat his old boasts, and so he carried the figure of < pretermis- 
sion * — saying that he would not say so-and-so-^to a pit^h of ingenuity beyond 
anything in the range of Fronto's reading. A modern reader — probably, too, 
a reader of the days of Cicero — would have been struck rather by the speaker's 
naivetS and his readiness to take liberties with his audience. 
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been trustworthy allies in their acts, and they did not deserve 
to lose their independence because they had proffered their 
mediation, and had not wished the Bomans to conquer too 
completely. He illustrates this ingeniously with instances of 
cases where unpractical goodwill is not rewarded and im- 
practical ill-will is not punished. He recurs to the same idea 
in his latest speech, when he prosecuted Galba for violating a 
convention with the Lusitanians because he suspected them of 
meaning to break &ith with him. The iUustrations are new ; 
he tells the audience how absurd it would be for him to expect 
to be made pontiff or augur because he meant to become a 
great authority upon pontifical law or augury, and argues that 
it was as absurd to punish the Lusitanians for what they meant 
to do. 

Most of the fragments of his speeches are in this vein of 
leisurely, antithetical argument: there is a great show of brevity, 
because there is little amplification, although there is always 
some parade and irrelevance. There is nothing of the easy 
fiow of exposition that we find in the speeches of Lysias, who 
deliberately avoids display, and keeps as near as he can to the 
tone of refined conversation on matters of exciting business. 
Cato, on the contrary, likes to perorate. Here, for instance, is 
what he says when a Boman magistrate had the authorities of 
an Italian town publicly beaten for not providing him with a 
proper dinner : — 

Dixit a decemviris pamm bene dbaria cnrata esse : jussit vestimenta detrahi 
atqne flagro crodi : decemyiros Brattiani verberayere : videre multi mortales : 
qnis banc oontumeliam, qois hoc imperiam, quis hano seryitutem ferre potest ? 
Nemo hoc rex ansus est facere ; earn facere bonis, bono genere gnatis, boni 
consolitiB 7 ubi societas ? ubi fides majorum ? insignitas injurias, plagas, ver- 
bera, yibices eos dolores atqne camificinas per dedecos atqne maximam oontn- 
meliam inspectantibus popularibus suis atqne mnltis mortalibns te facere an- 
snm esse : sed quantnm Inctum, qnantnm gemitnm, quid lacrimamm, qnantnm 
fletnm andiyi. Seryi injuriam nimis aegre fernnt : quid illos, bono genere 
g^atos, magna yirtnte pneditos, opinamini animi baboisse atqne habituros 
dnm yivnnt ? 

Obviously the orator is deliberately lashing up his own indigna- 
tion, and the indignation of his audience, to divert attention 
from the question what was to be done with the authorities of 
a small town who neglected the rather onerous duty of providing 
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for a Roman governor en route : if he was to have any control 
at all, he must be able to inflict summary punishment, and it 
was hard for him to dispense with the convenient fiction that 
he was at the head of an army able to deal with whomsoever he 
met under martial law. 

Among his own contemporaries Gate's fame for eloquence 
did not stand high : he was an able man, whose perseverance, 
cleverness, and bitterness made his speeches worth listening to, 
while his vanity secured their preservation. Other speakers 
had more weight and gave more pleasure. C. Ijselius, the 
friend of the younger Africanus, was supposed to be the wisest 
statesman of his day, and his freedom from personal ambition 
and passion, and his readiness to take the second place, gave 
him a higher reputation than a more active .politician coidd 
gain. His ^ mild wisdom ' was long proverbial : he was supposed 
to be the only man able to influence his friend, who without 
wishing to override the constitution habitually set himself 
above it. Consequently, Lselius was asked to speak in all 
important cases, and took pains with his speeches, which had 
the merit of perfect purity of language, though that was less 
remarkable then than in later days. His speeches read well 
for their day, because he took as much pains in preparing them 
for publication as for delivery in the forum. The charm of his 
speeches was a kind of religious unction ; nothing, says Cicero, 
could be sweeter, nothing holier. We have a specimen in the 
magnificent panegyric on his dead friend which he wrote for 
Q. Tubero, and which was imitated by Q. Fabius ^milianus. 
^ Needs must be,' said Lselius, ^ that the empire of the whole 
earth should be where that man was : wherefore neither such 
great thanks can be paid to the immortal gods as ought to 
be paid that he, with such a mind and such a spirit, was bom 
in this city out of all others, nor yet such moan and lament be 
made as ought to be made since he died of that disease, and 
was taken away in that same season, when to you and all others 
who would have this commonwealth safe there was most need 
of his life, ye men of Rome.' Cicero had trained himself to 
feel strongly about a speech on the sacred ceremonies of Rome, 
in which it was set forth what delight the gods took in wooden 
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ladles and bowls of red Samian earthenware. Lselius' speeches 
were remarkably archaic compared with Scipio's. Cicero does 
not tell us whether this was because they were more accurately 
transmitted : the orations of Scipio doubtless found their way 
into the * Annales Maximi,' but when that voluminous work 
was published there had been time for a good deal of archaism 
to rub off. At the same time the parade of ancient words^ 
which it required training to use accurately, was itself a mark 
of education : and throughout the history of Boman eloquence 
there is a constant feeling that ordinary words are not good 
enough for oratory. Though Lselius was the more celebrated 
speaker, we have more quotations from Scipio. With one ex- 
ception, they are not very remarkable. He was more shocked 
at the fact that five hundred free-bom girls and boys learnt to 
dance such dances as were performed upon the stage, than we 
should have expected from one who among his contemporaries 
had a name for self-indulgence. His scorn for a certain Asellus, 
of which two or three specimens have been preserved, is not 
above the mark of other aristocrats of the period. One really 
characteristic phrase is quoted by Isidore of Seville : * Inno- 
cence brings worth, worth brings office, office brings command, 
command brings freedom.' The feeling is that no Soman, till 
he had earned and held the highest office, had a right to feel 
himself free : not only the duty of obedience to the laws, but 
the more galling duty of deference to superiors, still lay upon 
him. 

Both Scipio and Laelius owed their fame as orators to their 
position as statesmen and to their disinterested care for culture. 
Servius Sulpicius Galba, who belonged to an older generation, was 
a real orator : according to Cicero, he was the first Latin orator to 
undertake what only an orator could do — the first to introduce 
deliberate digression for the sake of ornament, the first to delight 
the mind, to move it, to raise his subject, the first to use * com- 
monplaces ' and topics of pity. 

Apparently it was in this last that his real power lay : he 
had a hoarse gruff voice, and he could make it sound as if it 
was thick with emotion. When Libo, with the support of Cato, 
impeached him for his treatment of the Lusitanians, he declared 
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that the Roman people might deal with him as they pleased, he 
only trusted that they would have mercy upon his children and 
the orphan son of Gallus : he brought the children into court — a 
Greek practice that he was the first to introduce at Bome — and 
their tears mingled with his, and quenched the flame of popular 
indignation. Cicero tells us himself that his power lay in his 
natural dolorousness, he always felt his own case or his clients 
as a grievance, and the feeling was always contagious. He had 
the power of working himself into a passion in cold blood, as 
is shewn in a story which Cicero tells on the authority of 
P. Butilius Bufus. The farmers of the state pitchworks in the 
forest of Sila were accused of allowing their slaves to commit 
murders upon respectable people. The case against them was 
strong, for Lselius, who spoke twice in their defence, taking 
especial pains, could obtain nothing better than repeated 
adjournments. After the second he suggested that they should 
put the case into Galba's hands. Galba had only a clear day 
to prepare himself, and shut himself up in a vaulted chamber 
with some slaves that could read and write till the morning of 
the third day, and did not leave till he heard the consuls had 
come into court. In his excitement he had thrashed all the 
slaves to whom he had dictated his notes. He came out with 
flushed cheeks and flashing eyes, as if he had been delivering 
a speech instead of preparing it. The speech was delivered 
amid continual applause. He complained so copiously of the 
hardship of keeping respectable men with such a charge hang- 
ing over them on mere suspicion, that the court forgot how un- 
convincing they had found Lselius' sober and elaborate argu- 
ment that the suspicion did not amount to legal certainty. 
Neither this speech nor any of Galba's read well : they were 
old-fashioned compared not only with Lselius and Scipio but 
with Cato. A verbatim report of them would have been dis- 
appointing, they owed so much to the voice and feeling of the 
orator ; and he did not take any pains when they were delivered 
to prepare them for publication : he had not yet reached 
the artistic fastidiousness of the age of Cicero, when every 
orator who took himself seriously thought that to work up a 
successful speech after delivery was the best way to improve 
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himself. The only other contemporary of Galba who had any 
real reputation as an orator was M. i^milius Lepidus Poreina. 
He was a little younger than (ralba, and in his own day passed 
for a first-rate speaker, and in Cicero's judgment his speeches 
proved him a really good writer. He was the first Latin who 
had a sense of the easy flow of Greek and the value of a good 
arrangement of words : he wrote as if it were a fine art. It 
is a description of superficial graces : Ghilba's innovations had 
been more substantial, though equally artificial. Publius 
Crassus was apparently the best speaker of those whose reputa- 
tion was due to their knowledge of law and their station and 
influence ; he had married his son to Galba's daughter, and 
studied law with the famous Pontiff Scaevola. A certain Gains 
Fannius, consul 122 B.G., left a fiunous speech against the mea- 
sures of the younger Gracchus. It was the best speech of the 
day which Cicero had read : it was the manifesto of the aris- 
tocracy, who, though they sometimes chose to represent them- 
selves as champions of the Latin allies, affected to fear that if the 
Latins were enfranchised they would leave no room for the 
Romans at Bome. But Cicero makes a very lame reply to the 
suspicion of Atticus that the written speech was the work of 
C. Persius, who utilised all the suggestions of the nobility. 
Fannius himself was a tolerable speaker, and doubtless delivered 
an effective speech, which when delivered owed nothing to the 
help of Persius. Fannius belonged to an older generation 
than even the elder Gracchus, who, like C. Carbo, had studied 
under Poreina. Carbo, according to Cicero, was the great 
orator of his day : he praises both him and Tiberius Gracchus 
for their prudence and ingenuity and acuteness, while neither 
seems to have had any aptitude for purely literary display : which 
Cicero excuses in the case of Tiberius Gracchus on the ground 
that he was cut off before he reached his prime. Carbo lived long 
enough to give his measure ; he was the king of the courts, 
in spite of his want of political steadfastness. He was fluent 
and voluble, and had a good voice ; he was sharp enough (this 
may be taken in connection with his want of political earnest- 
ness, for he only took up the democratic cause for popularity) 
and had abundant energy, and withal knew how to keep his 
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audience in good humour and amused : these last were his 
great merits — all the more important because the courts had 
just received the right of voting by ballot, and so were made 
comparatively independent of family and political influence. 
He was also painstaking in his preparation, and had the great 
virtue in Cicero's eyes of writing a great deal before he spoke. 
None of the other speakers of the generation were remarkable 
even in the eyes of Cicero. Scaurus, the famous Prvnceps 
SenatuSy always spoke as if he were giving evidence, which 
answered better in the senate than in the courts. Butilius, 
who was involved with Scaurus in a cross action for electoral 
manoBuvres, wearied the audience with his stoical precision. 

Hitherto Cicero has been dealing with orators who only inter- 
ested himself, as he is careful to tell us ; for Brutus, with whom 
Gcero is supposed to be conversing, explains that he never read 
any of them. It appears from the admirable dialogue on 
oratory, generally ascribed to Tacitus, that most later readers 
were of the same mind as Brutus. Gralba and Carbo are only 
mentioned to be depreciated ; there was nothing in either of 
them that Cicero could imitate ; even the eulogist of the 
ancients can find nothing better to say than that eloquence was 
in its infiancy in the days of Gralba and Lselius, and it was no 
wonder that their speeches left a good deal to be desired. The 
reputation of Cato, which Cicero was at such pains to foster, 
because like himself he was a new man from an Italian country 
town, and because his namesake deserved an indirect com- 
pliment, slept in spite of Cicero's pains : there is no trace of 
him in Tacitus or Seneca. He is not one of the classics of 
Quinctilian. He was disinterred in the days of Gellius, who 
seems, like Cicero, proud of having discovered him. 

For most people the history of Latin eloquence began with 
Gains Gracchus,^ who certainly by all accounts was an extra- 

 Tiberius Gracchas was still read in some form by Plutarch, who gives us 
the heads of his speeches on the agrarian law with much pathos on the 
homeless condition of the majority of Italians, who had not so mach as a den 
or cave of their own like the wild beasts ; though when they went to battle they 
were bidden to fight for their family shrines and tombs as if they had either. 
Plutarch was even more struck by the ingenuity with which he accumulated 
iUostiations of the thecds that Octavins (a tribune deprived of his office on the 
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ordinary genius, though Cicero seems to put him below Carbo, 
on the ground that his style of speaking was better suited to 
public meetings than to law-courts. Again, he was a little 
offended at the entire absence of elaboration : he valued him- 
self upon having carried the elaboration of every possible effect 
fmther than any orator had ever done, and he valued his pre- 
decessors as stages on the road to his own perfection. His own 
judgment on Grracchus is that there was plenty of superb 
beginnings, biit nothing worked out as it should be. This is 
borne out to some extent by Tacitus, who says that, if the 
choice lay between the age before Cicero and the age after him, 
the impetus of Gracchus and the * maturity ' of Crassus were 
better than anything in post-Augustan oratory. Perhaps 
verve in its highest sense would be the nearest translation of 
impetus. It was difficult for Grracchus to control himself : while 
he was speaking he ran up and dovm on the rostra ; he was so 
apt to scream that he kept a slave behind him with a flute to 
give him a softer note. It was not that he was unfamiliar with 
rhetorical training : his opponents taunted him with the help he 
got from Menelaus of Marathus, which reminds us of another 
great orator, Mirabeau, who gave his secretaries heads from which 
they drew up the speeches that electrified France. He had seen 
the effect of rhetorical tricks at Rome. C. Curio had delivered 
an elaborate defence of Ser. Fulvius, accused of incest, full of all 
the flowers of Greek schoolbooks, discussing the force of love, 
the inferences to be drawn from what slaves said or did not say 
under tortiu^e, or from the conduct of their masters in offer- 
ing or withholding them, the weight to be given to local rumour 
— all topics too hackneyed for the days of Cicero, who could 
remember when the speech was in the hands of every school- 
boy. Gracchus was too serious for such display : he disgusted 
Gellius by the simplicity with which he recounted outrages of 
governors on their way to their provinces, without even aspiring to 
the emphasis and ampKfication which Cato in his earlier day had 
reached. All he cared for in the way of ornament was splendid 

motion of Gracchus because he would not waive his right to veto the agrarian 
law) had forfeited the immunit ies of an office which he had abused against 
the intention of the founder. 
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diction : all he cared for in the way of artifice was to coin aphor- 
isms which would stick in the memory. We have very. few 
quotations from his speeches, and if we had many it would be 
impossible to judge of such a speaker by quotations. His 
speeches told by a fulness both of facts and of feeling which 
left no room for rhetoric. One or two phrases are full of passion, 
like the appeal ^ to the Roman people to rouse themselves if 
they cared for him or for his sacrifices, and his brother's. 

* ' Si vellem apud vos verba facere et a vobis postnlare cum genere sum- 
mo ortiu essem, et cum fratrem propter vos amisissem, nee quisquam de P. Af ricani 
et Tiberii Gracchi familia nisi ego et puer restaremus, at pateremini hoc tem- 
pore me qoiescere ne a stirpe genus nostrum intereat et uti aliqua propago 
generis nostri reliqua esset baud scio an lubentibus a vobis impetrassem.' 
He could count on some regard for his sacrifices, if he had asked for leave to 
save himself ; he doubted whether they weighed enough with the Romans to 
carry his laws about the com distribution and revenue-farming and the courts 
of justice. Even more celebrated was the outburst — 'Quo me miser con- 
feram ? quo vertam ? in Capitoliumne ? at f ratris sanguine redundat : An domum 7 
ad matremne? ut miseram lamentantem videam et abjectam.' Cicero thonglit 
so highly of these passages as to imitate both. The imitation of the fir^tt 
comes in the speech for Publius Sulla, acquitted on a charge of compli- 
city with Catilina, which rested on no other ground than that he had stood 
for the consulsliip with Autronius, one of the conspirators, and, like him, 
was condemned for undue influence at the election. The imitations are 
instructive, for they show in what ways Cicero thought he could improve upon 
Gracchus. The prosecutor had chosen to assume that Cicero was making 
himself a king in Bome, and choosing at his will whom to protect and whom 
to destroy ; so Cicero retorts that instead of taking well-earned repose he 
went on facing the dangers and duties of public life : so that a new turn is 
given to his claim to ease, or rather a new inference is drawn from it. * Kgo, 
tantis a me beneficiis in repubUca positis, si nullum aliud mihi premium ab 
senatu populoque Bomano nisi honest um otium postularem, quis non conce- 
deret ? Sibi baberent honores, sibi imperia, sibi provincias, sibi triumphos, 
sibi alia prseclarsB laudis insignia, mihi liceret ejus urbis, quam oonservassem, 
conspectu, tranquillo animo et quieto frui. Quid ? si hoc non postulo ; ^1 
ille labor meus pristinus, si soUicitudo, si officia, si operse, si vigilise deserviunt 
amicis, praosto sunt omnibus; si neque amici in foro requirunt studium 
meum neque respublica in curia ; si me non modo rerum gestarum vacatio, 
sed neque honoris, neque setatis ezcusatio vindicat a labore ; si voluntas mca, 
si industria, si domus, si animus, si aures patent omnibus : si mihi ne ad ea 
quidem, quBS pro salute omnium gessi, recordanda et oogitanda quidquam 
relinquitur temporis: tamen hoc regnum appellabitur cujus vicarius qui velit 
esse inveniri nemo potest?' /Vo P. Svlla, ix. 26. How connected and 
vigorous and varied this is compared with Gracchus ! how much fuller, how 
much richer, for not a single detail is thrown away — each adds a new trait to 
tlie picture. Only Gracchus is thoroughly in earnest — his tragic word.-* corre- 
spond to a tragic situation. It is the same in the /Vv Murefia^ z. 41 ; < Si 
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His opinions made him permanently unpopular among the 
class of professional speakers who expected to rise to the honours 
of the state by defending men of station. It was not the rule 
to learn his speeches by heart, as men learned the peroration of 
the speech of C. Galba, son of the fsunous orator, who was 
crushed as an accomplice of Jugurtha. The eloquence of 
Drusus, who tried to carry out what was beneficent in the 
reforms of Gracchus in the interest of the senate, with the 
lead of the nobility, left no trace behind it. Cicero, who 
mentions every orator that he can think of, is silent about him, 
though he mentions P. Scipio, the wittiest speaker of the day, 
who died when he was consul, in the same year with Bestia, who 
was banished, to the great grief of Cicero, for treating with 
Jugurtha. He only spoke rarely. The great speaker of the time 
immediately after Gracchus was C. Fimbria, a very passionate 
free-spoken partisan of the senate, whose character stood high 
enough to carry off his scolding way of speaking. It was im- 
. possible to find any of his speeches when Cicero wrote, some 
sixty or seventy years afterwards. 

Fimbria was consul B.G. 104 ; five years later, M. Antonius 
was consul; four years later came the turn of L. Licinius 
Crassus. Antonius and Crassus were, in the judgment of Gcero, 
the Demosthenes and Hyperides of Bome. They were very 
nearly contemporaries. Antonius was bom 143 B.G., Crassus 
139 B.C. Antonius lived to perish in the massacre of Cinna, B.C. 
87 ; Crassus died in peace 91 B.C., just before the outbreak of the 
Social War. He had been the first to make his reputation : two 
of his greatest speeches were delivered in his twenty-first and 
twenty-seventh year. Antonius is not thought to have spoken in 

(quod Jupiter omen avertat) hunc vestris seutentiis af&ixeritis : quo se miser 
vertet? Domumne? ut eamimaginem clarissimi viri, parentis sui, quam paucis 
ante diebus laureatam in sua gratulatione conspezit, eamdem deformatam 
ignominia lugentemque videat? An ad matrem? qua misera, modo consulem 
osculata filium suum, nunc cruciatur et sollicita est, ne eumdem paullo poet 
spoliatum omni dignitate conspiciat ? Sed quid ego matrem aut domum 
appello/ &c. Mnrena, i t seems, would have to go into exile : was he to go 
to the far cast or to the far west ? He had commanded in both : was he to 
visit either as an exile ? In fact, he would not have had to go farther than 
Sicily or Greece if he had to go farther than Naples. Here, too, Cicero is 
playing with a topic that was serious in the hands of Gracchus. 
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public till he was thirty, and that in his own defence ; while 
Crassua made his first speech against Carbo, who had deserted 
the popular cause without gaining the confidence of the nobility, 
though he had gone so fer as to defend Opimius. Six years 
after, Antonius had the opportunity of accusing another Carbo, 
the unfortunate opponent of the Cimbri : three years later still 
they came into collision. Crassus had to defend Servilius, who 
was prosecuted for having been defeated by the Cimbri, because 
be had proposed a law to restore the control of the courts to 
the senate. The prosecutor C. Norbanus was himself accused 
of lowering the majesty of the state, by raking up forgotten 
scandals : on this occasion Antonius defended him. But neither 
was a serious politician, and both respected the authority of 
the senate. Their object was to prove their own consequence 
in the courts, to make as many friends as possible, and to prove, 
if they pleased, that they could be formidable enemies. As the 
law-courts were the highest field of eloquence at Eome, and 
Antonius the greatest Boman advocate, he had to be the Roman 
Demosthenes, though Cicero was quite aware of his inferiority in 
all the imaginative and intellectual part of oratory. He wrote 
nothing: even his Latinity was questionable— at least his voca- 
bulary was not choice : as he always spoke extempore, he had no 
occasion or opportunity for rhetorical turns and developments. 
His praise was that he * thought of everything,' caught all the 
points of a case at once, and conveyed to the court a vivid sense 
of all that told on his own side. He arranged his words 
and sentences with a sufficient eye to effect and emphasis ; but 
did not care for elegance or dignity ; in fact, his pursuit of 
rapidity made his sentences so full of short and open syllables 
that, in the judgment of severe critics who liked every phrase 
to be full and rounded, his style was hardly manly. This was 
corrected in delivery by his energy and enterprise : he as- 
tonished the court when defending Aquillius, who was accused 
of peculation after his return from putting down the servile war 
in Sicily, by baring the breast of the veteran and showing the 
honourable scars which covered his body. According to ancient 
tradition, the coiut knew he was guilty, but had determined 
not to encourage revolutionists by condemning him. When he 

K 2 
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himself was prosecuted under the law of Varius, he actually was 

seen to bend before his judges till one knee touched the 

ground. This was the more remarkable because he had boasted 

in his defence of Norbanus that he was only in the habit of 

descending to supplication on behalf of his friends. Apparently 

Cicero thought the speech on behalf of Norbanus his best, for 

in his dialogue upon oratory he makes Antonius give a very 

complacent sketch of it, dwelling especially on his boldness in 

pressing home to the court how much Rome had been indebted 

in the past to politicians who could be called seditious. Though 

Antonius never wrote his own speeches, there was enough 

curiosity about them for some notes to be taken at the time, 

which, with the help of Cicero, kept a critical tradition about him 

alive as late as the third century. 

IT Crassus had more vanity : he wrote down for the benefit of 

posterity the most successful passages in his speeches. He was 

a much more leisurely speaker : he was not ready to take up 

every case that was brought him like Antonius : he repented 

heartily of having been induced to prosecute Carbo. He took 

care never to have to defend himself, and he refused to defend 

Servilius, whose law he had advocated. Instead, he chose to be 

a witness for the defence : and in that capacity he made a 

serious speech, denouncing the prosecutor, and describing the 

measures he had felt bound to take against him as consul. 

The speech was rather long for a witness, and decidedly short 

for an advocate, and Cicero admired it immensely : and as for 

the speech in favour of the Servilian law, which restored to the 

senate the right of trying senators, he always professed that it 

had been his mistress in the art of oratory. He especially 

admired the appeal to the people to deliver the senators out 

of the hands of the knights, so that thenceforward the senate 

might have no superior but the Roman people — who no doubt, 

as represented by the loungers in the forum, were almost as 

jealous of the knights as of the senate. Though there was a 

great deal of solemnity, Crassus seems to have jested even in 

this speech. C. Memmius, a famous opponent of the nobility, 

spoke against the bill of Servilius, and Crassus said he thought 

himself so tall that when he went down to the forum he 
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stooped to pass under an archway. In the same speech he 
had told a perfectly imaginary story of how he found the walls 
at Terracina covered with L L L M M, and that it was explained 
to him they meant ^ Lacerat lacertum Largi mordax Memmius.' 
Apparently the jest, such as it was, succeeded. Oratory was 
still rather rudimentary : Cicero imimortalised a little bit of cross- 
examination which would have fallen flat at the Old Bailey. 
A better specimen of his skill is found in his altercation with 
Brutus, the son of a famous master of law, who had got 
through his patrimony and then taken to the trade of accuser- 
general. Crassus had to defend Cn. Plancus against him, and 
both orators were much more occupied with one another than 
the case. Brutus had two men to read parallel passages from 
Crassus' speeches on the Servilian law and the colony of 
Narbo which did not agree very well together : Crassus retorted 
by having the opening words read from each of the father's 
treatises on law. Each began with an allusion to one of the 
three estates which the father left behind him, all of which the 
son had sold. As he had sold his father's baths too, Crassus 
suggested that the only reason they were not mentioned in a 
fourth book was that Brutus was already too old to bathe with 
his father. In the same vein, when Brutus said he was ^ in a 
sweat about nothing ' (to indicate his contempt for the argument 
he was considering), Crassus retorted, * And no wonder : you're 
just out of the baths.' In the same speech he took occasion by 
the passage of a funeral of an old lady of the family to apostro- 
phise Brutus and ask what message he wished her to carry to 
all the illustrious dead of his house. In neither case was the 
audience oflfended by the discursiveness of the speaker. They 
liked to be entertained. When Scsevola had argued in great 
detail that an heir who was to take under a will if another 
heir died a minor could not take at all, since the heir failing 
whom he was to succeed had never been bom, Crassus began 
his reply by telling a story of a young man who was lounging 
by the seashore and picked up the thole-pin of an oar, and 
thereupon concluded to build a ship. Scsevola had made as 
much out of as little : it would be intolerable tyranny to make 
every will of no eflfect if it was not drawn with all the techni- 
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calitieg a jurist thought desirable. The whole speech was in a 
vein of happy banter, though there were no separate witticisms 
which could be quoted. Cicero is the principal authority for 
the witticisms of Crassus: Tacitus prefers to emphasise the sure 
way in which he made his points when he had worked up to 
them, and Cicero, when he is bearing witness to the opinions of 
others, seems to say the same ; for he tells us his strength lay 
in defining and explaining, and that he was more impressive 
than exciting. 

L. Marcius Philippus was the most important of the con- 
temporaries of Antonius and Crassus. He was &ee firom anything 
like restraint or embarrassment, witty and ingenious without 
being exactly eloquent. Apparently in this he was surpassed 
by T. Albucius Barra of Asculum, the most eloquent Italian 
outside Some; who often spoke at Asculum, and once had 
the opportunity of speaking at Rome against Servilius Caepio. 
Csepio's reply was written by L. ^Elius Stilo, who has been 
mentioned already. He was one of the most accomplished men 
of his day, but Cicero will not allow that he was eloquent : he 
never spoke himself, but he wrote speeches for others to deliver, 
and wrote out the speeches of others. To Cicero's surprise, C. 
Aurelius Cotta, one of the best speakers of the generation who 
were growing up when Antonius and Crassus were in their 
prime, thought it worth while to issue the works of iElius as 
his own : although he himself was a vigorous speaker, and the 
pretty little pamphlets which ^lius made out of his speeches 
were smooth but tame. He himself was an imitator of Anto- 
nius, and caught something of his energy ; but he was even 
more meagre, and never rose to any ideal elevation, or opened 
large horizons to his audience. The successor of Crassus was 
less xmworthy of his model. P. Sulpicius Rufus was, according 
to Cicero, the * grandest,' the * most tragic ' speaker whom he had 
ever heard. He excelled Crassus in passages like the improvi- 
sation on the funeral of the old lady of the family of Brutus, 
But he could never relieve an audience by talking quietly and 
good-humouredly about an unexciting side of a case. He too 
could not write his speeches ; but he was more fortimate than 
Cotta, for after his death P. Canutius, the most eloquent of 
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all Bomans outside the senate, wrote speeches on his subjects, 
and no doubt introduced close reminiscences of his finest pas- 
sages, so that it was necessary to state a generation after that 
Sulpidus had not written anything that circulated in his name. 
Another orator of the same generation was the elder Curio, who 
had a great name among some for the splendour of his diction 
and for the purity of his Latin, which he owed to having been 
brought up in good society : for he had no literary training in 
either Latin or Greek. G. Julius Caesar the elder was also a 
witty and amusing speaker, whom it was always easy to listen 
to. No one spoke with such agreeable good breeding, though 
his speeches never carried any weight. He died, like Antonius, 
in the massacres which followed the return of Marius. 

Q. Hortensius, who was twenty-seven when this happened, 
had already distinguished himself as an orator, even under the 
rule of Cinna, when he was twenty-eight. For about sixteen 
years he was undisputed leader of the courts : after his consul- 
ship, 69 B.C., which followed immediately upon his abortive 
defence of Verres, he took less pains with his speeches, and 
fell oflf ; and though when Cicero became consul six years later 
he felt that he had a rival against whom it was worth while to 
exert himself, in Cicero's judgment it was too late to recover the 
lost ground. Still a speech in behalf of MessaUa, delivered 
twelve years after, the year before Hortensius' death, had a 
considerable success : the verbatim report of it was published, 
and did the author credit, though his speeches as a rule were 
better to hear than to read« 

The criticism of Cicero seems candid as well as elaborate : 
the great &ult of his speaking was that it wanted force and 
seriousness. Gotta wanted ^ pomp,' Sulpicius wanted * gentle- 
ness,' Hortensius wanted * gravity.' His voice and presence 
were admirable, and his ingenuity was inexhaustible : all his 
gifts were of a kind to make their fullest impression in youth. 
He was so eager and entertaining that the audience did not 
il6tice that he was irrelevant and diffuse, especially as he cor- 
rected the effect of the difiuseness by announcing beforehand 
the heads under which he intended to treat of the case. This 
was a novelty at Rome, like another device of Hortensius. 
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Towards the close of a speech he used to recapitulate all that 
had been said on either side. With his admirable and singular 
memory this gave him a great advantage, as he put his own 
colouring on arguments, which at the time produced their effect 
on the court, at a time when the court had half forgotten them. 
Another advantage his memory gave him was, that he could 
reproduce exactly what he had prepared at leisure. There 
were two schools of Asiatic oratory at the time, one of which 
relied on an ingenious multiplication of general aphorisms more 
or less applicable to the case; another depended upon vehe- 
mence and volubility. In both Hortensius was a master : and 
he had the peculiar grace that his irrelevant aphorisms and his 
empty phrases were always beautifully rounded, because he took 
such an interest in his profession that he was never weary of 
rehearsing. He never let a day pass without speaking in the 
forum or declaiming at home : very often he did both. The 
perfection of superficial polish, the readiness in retort, the ani- 
mation, the abundance of words, and what did duty for thoughts, 
were all fascinating to the young, especially in a young man ; 
while the elders from the first were inclined — if we may trust 
Cicero — to think the display of Hortensius little better than 
pretentious rubbish. With all his diligence he seems at no 
time to have had any literary or philosophical interest: he 
gained verdicts by adroitness and tact of statement rather than 
by playing upon the feelings of the court. ^'^Tien Cicero was 
in his own judgment at his best, in the four years between the 
speeches against Verres and those on the Manilian law and the 
defence of Cluentius, there was no speaker before the public 
with any knowledge of law or history, any power of digression, any 
art of raising a particular case into the sphere of general truth. 
Hortensius, who had never possessed this art, after two or three 
years of luxury lost, first the art of rounding his phrases and 
picking his words, and then the power of pouring forth an 
endless stream of rapid speech. His ingenuity lasted better : 
he could always produce neat and well-framed aphorisms, but 
they were too ingenious for a speaker of his years, and they lost 
half their effect for want of being clothed in fluent, graceful 
language. Besides, the circumstances under which he spoke 
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before his consulship suited him better. While the courts 
were in the hands of the senate, the majority of judges 
must have been young and idle men : it was enough to make 
Hortensius careless that a number of busy elderly men came 
to listen to him, who wished to understand causes and decide 
them, not to amuse themselves with them. 

Cicero judges himself as well as his great predecessor ; but 
while he dwells alike on his predecessor's gifts and upon his 
zeal and diligence in improving them, he speaks only of his 
own natural defects, his scraggy neck, his weak flanks, his ten- 
dency to pitch his voice in a monotonous scream, and the like, 
as if it were unseemly to boast of his genius. He has no scruple 
in praising his own industry and his unusually elaborate and 
systematic training, which he owed partly to the fact that he 
grew up in the midst of the civil wars, and to his weak health. 
At the age of eighteen he served one campaign in the Marcian 
war, but from nineteen to twenty-six, at an age when Horten- 
sius and Crassus had been already celebrated, he was quietly 
pursuing his studies, for the courts were not open : when they 
were open, he showed some skill and great boldness for two 
years, but on the abdication of Sulla the state of affairs at Rome 
was so unsettled that he might well have decided to resume his 
studies (as he did for the best part of three years), even if his 
health had allowed him to continue speaking. 

CiCEKO. 

The pre-eminence of Cicero in Latin prose is only to be 
compared to the pre-eminence of Phidias and those who worked 
with him at Athens in sculpture. He stands alone above pre- 
decessors and contemporaries and successors : none approach 
him as Demades or iGschines or Hyperides approach Demos- 
thenes. Plato's art is as supreme and unequalled, and in quality 
it is rarer than Cicero's ; but Cicero is always master of his sub- 
ject, while it is an essential element of Plato's art to be always 
reminding us that it is still impossible for any mind to master 
such subjects as his: and nothing has been attributed on 
doubtful evidence to Cicero so brilliant as the * Greater HippiasJ* 
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which the latest criticigm refuses to regard as the work of Plato. 
There can be no question in such a case whether the supreme 
achievement is the result of circumstances or of a personal 
gift, and Cicero owed more to himself and less to his surround- 
ings than most great Latin writers. All the great orators 
before him, with the exception of Cato, had been men of 
rank and &mily ; and the oratory of Gato, though elaborate, 
pretentious, and clever, was still essentially plebeian, while the 
oratory of Cicero is full of an ideal dignity and nobility, which 
surpasses the tone that rank can give, because it proceeds from 
an honest enthusiasm for Boman institutions as they had been 
and might be. One must not imagine this idealism is insincere 
because it is inconsistent : in the orations themselves there is a 
difference of tone between the *Pro Murena' and the *In 
Catilinam,' between the * Pro Cselio ' and the * Pro Milone * : 
between the letters in general and the orations in general the 
contrast is greater ; it is at its height in the letters to Atticus 
about the affair of Catiline, where he is always ridiculing the 
exaggerated way in which he thought it well to speak in public 
of the dangers he had saved the state from, and the services he 
had rendered. It is a familiar observation that people who 
have had great experiences find it difficult when the experience 
is over to believe that they are the same : there is so much 
difference between what they thought and felt at the time and 
what they think and feel afterwards. In ordinary cases great 
experiences are rare, and the reaction after them is accomplished 
quietly ; and it is only in looking back after some time that its 
whole extent can be measured. But a full, busy, exciting life 
like Gcero's is full of alternations of feeling, which succeed 
each other too rapidly for one to chasten and subdue the other ; 
instead, the effort to secure the continuity of Ufe has to be 
given up : it is necessary to live in and for the moment, and ' 
an orator has to express all that he feels while he feels it. 
Here, too, we have to remember that Cicero was a self-made 
man, without the habits of caution and reticence which are 
hereditary in a business-like aristocracy. One finds the same 
defect in Canning and Brougham, whose eloquence raised them 
to a leading position in two opposite camps. Both lost the 
confidence of their colleagues through their want of decorum, 
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while each had sympathies and interests in the camp of his 
opponents. Cicero, like them, is open to the charge of political 
tergiversation — to say the least, of political versatility. He has, 
however, an excuse which they had not : an English politician 
has to choose between two political confederations, with a stable 
organisation and flexible traditions. This makes it natural to 
speak of Cicero as wavering between the aristocratical and 
democratical parties, especially as he speaks himself of the 
optimatea and popidares as dividing the public at Bome. In 
a speech delivered in the Boman forum the division was not 
irrelevant, but when we take history as a whole we see that 
for any time after the Gracchi it was inadequate as an ex- 
planation of Boman politics. In the age of Cicero there were 
no less than five distinct forces in politics : the old nobility, 
enriched by several generations of high office ; the mob of the 
capital, who, in virtue of the legislation of the Gracchi, con- 
tinued to receive outdoor relief; the great banking and financial 
corporations, which dated from the time of Gracchus too ; the 
notables of the country towns all over Italy ; the great general, 
or great generals, of the period, who had conducted several 
campaigns continuously. The action of the first three admitted 
of being calculated : as a rule the nobility were always opposed 
both to the mob and to the equestrian order, which as a political 
force was under the control of the largest and most enterprising 
capitalists, who of course had no sympathy with government 
by mass meetings, which was always apt to degenerate into 
downright brigandage when the promoters of a particular 
job obtained the temporary command of the streets and the 
assembly by employing gangs of hired ruffians. The notables 
of the country towns were uncertain in their action : some of 
them were affiliated to the trading corporations, others to noble 
houses, but as a rule they stood outside the passions and 
interests of the capital, and gave their wishes and occasionally 
their effective support to whichever cause or leader was for the 
moment safest and most respectable. If there had been a 
strict residential qualification for voting in the assembly, so 
that no man could vote in a tribe who could not prove that he 
habitually resided in the district of the tribe, the Consensus 
Italice would have been a practical political force, for each 
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district would have been virtually represented by its leading 
men. As it was, each district was represented by its permanent 
contribution to the population of the capital, and the Consensus 
Itali(B too often expressed itself by ciying in concert over shed 
milk.* The great generals were always more or less outside the 
constitution from the days of the elder Africanus to those of 
Csesar and Agrippa : no party could trust them entirely, and 
they could trust no party. Cicero's townsman Marius was of 
all Roman politicians the most uncertain ; he owed his first 
election to the consulship to the popular disgust with the 
corruption and inefficiency of the noble conmianders who had 
conducted the war against Jugurtha, which, oddly enough, came 
to a head just when there was a noble in command who was 
honest and efficient : he took the side of the senate, after some 
hesitation, in the sedition of Satuminus : but when the party 
of sedition was supported by the Italians, he placed himself at 
its head, fell with it, and rose with it to his last bloody consul- 
ship. Sulla, whose personal iTisotbdaTice made him in one sense 
the most disinterested of politicians, was the champion of the 
senate as an institution rather than of the nobility as a class : 
compared with Marius he was liberal and progressive, and,* it 
must be added, arbitrary. At bottom Marius was the more 
conservative, even the more constitutional, of the two ; though 
he was more easily tempted to imperil legal order and the 
public interest, through personal vanity and class passion. 
Pompeius, though he appealed to the people to assure his 
independence of the nobles, wished to confirm his supremacy 
by getting the senate to recognise it as the only security for 
order ; while Caesar was content to carry his measures by the 
help of the votes of the people, and to ward off oj!>position by 
the influence of his army and his largesses. 

Cicero's career was affected in various ways by the compli- 
cations of poUtics : he was at once conscientious and ambitious ; 
he shrank from doing harm himself and from abetting the 
misdeeds of others who were less scrupulous ; he shrank equally 
from running risks and giving offence : he was always on the 
watch for opportunities of bringing and keeping himself before 
the public in ways that were safe and respectable, always 
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trying to get credit with high and low, and at the same time to 
contribute to the real good of the state. His natural party 
were the Italian notables, the worthy middle class, who were 
politicians out of vanity and patriotism, and awarded their 
ineffectual approval in a manner that was generally equitable 
at the moment, though rather embarrassing in the long-run, 
because they had no means of controlling their idols, and there- 
fore felt no obligation to support any one in particular con- 
sistently. They were always true to Cicero, though their 
fidelity helped him little, and it may also be said that he was 
true to them. Unfortunately he was already committed on 
many questions of persons and principle, when Caesar, the 
only one of his influential contemporaries who was morally or 
intellectually capable of appreciating him, thought the time 
had come to enter upon sustained and serious public action. 
And Cicero, though the piu^est of all the practical politicians 
of his time, was not disinterested enough not to resent ill- 
treatment. After his return from banishment, he was not 
consistent as a supporter either of the senate or of Caesar or 
of Pompeius, for all had treated him ill. Upon the whole he 
was most intimately connected with Pompeius, whose general 
policy, though ineffectual and ill-considered and arbitrary, had 
an air of respectability which reinforced the ascendency which 
his blameless private life and his military successes and his 
family connexion had given him. After the death of Pompeius, 
Cicero's course was clearer ; while Caesar lived he accepted the 
clemency of the conqueror with such dignity as was possible, 
and after the heir of the dictator was at variance with the first 
lieutenant, who had usurped his power, he exerted himself, 
with admirable courage and ingenuity, to turn a Caesarian 
quarrel into a senatorian reaction; and imperfect and short- 
lived as the success of his endeavours was, he rendered a 
greater service to such republicanism as was possible than in 
any other part of his chequered career. 

He was bom at Arpinum, 106 B.C., just a year before 
Jugui^a was surrendered to Sulla; he was eighteen when 
Sulla was consul and drove Marius into exile. Cicero a year 
before had served in the army of Cn. Pompeius the elder as a 
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comrade of the great Pompeius, who was nine months younger 
than himself. Three years before he had witnessed the attempt 
of Dnisus to reconcile the senate and the people, and the 
sudden and violent death which rewarded it. During the 
stormiest years of all, which followed upon the consulship of 
Cinna, he was pursuing his studies, learning law from ScsBVola, 
and philosophy from the Stoic Diodotus, and rhetoric from the 
Bhodian ApoUonius. Both the latter selections, if we are to 
call them so, are important ; the first forms of contemporary 
philosophy and oratory, with which Cicero became familiar, 
were the severest. He exercised himself in arguing quite 
as much as in moralising with Diodotus; for the Stoic was 
then the only philosophical school which had much faith in 
formal argument. The Peripatetics were mainly engaged in 
the communication of knowledge, and the Academies and 
Epicureans wished to establish their respective points of 
view by an appeal to the facts which told for them. The 
Rhodians were at that time the only Greeks who possessed a 
school of practical oratory ; their independence and their 
commercial position gave importance to the practice of their 
courts, especially their maritime courts, where the cases argued 
were not of a kind to require or suggest declamation ; while 
in the rest of Asia orators had plenty of opportunities of 
display, and very few of speaking before an audience who had 
to take action upon their words, and consequently developed 
a style of speaking which was diffuse, showy, ornate, and 
irrelevant, and which differed from the oratory of the great 
Attic period in being in the hands of men who often had 
Syrian blood in them, so that it would be instructive, if it were 
possible, to compare their fine speaking with Arabic fine writing. 
Cicero himself began to write early. He translated the poems 
of Aratus on the stars and the weather into hexameters during 
the first year of the Marsic war ; even earlier, if his own recol- 
lections and the traditions which Plutarch collected can be 
trusted, he had written on the legend of Grlaucus in tetrameters 
and upon the consulship of Marius,* whence he quoted a passage 

1 According to Haapt, the * Marins ' was later, and belongs to the period 
after Cicero's exile, when he was most inclined to commit himself to Caesar. 
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about ihe conflict of an eagle with a dragon, in his treatise on 
divination, which may &irly be called fanciful and spirited. 
The metre in both is admirably smooth and finished for the 
period, and shows how Cicero had profited by the teaching of the 
poet Archias. The great &ult is that the lines have no flow ; 
each contains a separate instalment of the sense, and is in a 
way complete in itself; for instance, we never get an epithet in 
one line, and the substantive to which the epithet refers in 
another ; and almost every line ends, as a clause in sober old- 
fashioned Latin ought to end, with a substantive or a verb or a 
participle ; it is very rare to find a verb which belongs to the 
sense of one line standing by itself at the beginning of the 
next, which, after Vergil, is one of the commonest of devices 
for linking lines together. Besides his poetry, he translated 
several dialogues of Plato and the ^ Economics ' of Xenophon, 
and paraphrased the Greek treatises on rhetoric, of which we 
have a fuller and more methodical digest in the four books of the 
* Auctor ad Herennium,* to employ an indispensable barbarism. 

The first speech of Cicero's which has reached us was that 
for P. Quinctius, delivered in the twenty-sixth year of his 
age — the same year that Pompeius extorted a triumph for his 
energy in pursuing the remnants of the party of Marius. In 
the year which followed, Cicero too had a triumph : he secured 
the acquittal of Sextus Boscius Amerinus, who was accused of 
parricide in order to secure Chrysogonus, Sulla's fireedman, in 
the enjoyment of the property of Roscius' father. Sulla was still 
dictator, and Cicero speaks with ostentatious respect of his 
person, and abstains from fundamental criticisms on his policy ; 
but still the speech is an astonishingly bold one, because the 
main line of defence is that his client is in danger of being 
sacrificed to the feivourite of the dictator. 

The next year Sulla abdicated, and Cicero went abroad after 
defending against Cotta the freedom of a woman of Arretium 
(another victim of Sulla's system ?). He was very lean and far 
from strong, and he habitually overstrained his voice, a natural 
error in a young man making his way as an open-air speaker. 
At Athens he came under the influence of Antiochus of Ascalon, 
who was guiding the Academy in the direction of rhetorical 
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edification, after the excursion into the barren territory of scep- 
ticism, where Cameades and others had gone to gather weapona 
for the warfiaure against Stoicism, which was really one phase 
of the long conflict between * Hellenism ' and * Hebraism.' He 
also practised speaking with Demetrius Syrus, from whom he 
apparently learnt less than from the Asiatic orators Menippus 
of Stratoniceia (who, he says, deserved to be called Attic if Atti- 
cism consisted in saying nothing inappropriate or ineffective), 
Xenocles of Adramyttium, ^schylus of Cnidus, and Dionysius 
of Magnesia. With these three he travelled for over a year in 
Asia, and he says they were glad to have him with them. His 
old teacher ApoUonius gave him more lessons at Ehodes, trying 
to check his tendency to say too much, which would be more 
obvious when he was speaking simply for exercise than when he 
had a real cause to plead. Cicero fully recognised the import- 
ance of this distinction : he is careful to tell us that Apollonius 
was a successful pleader. On his return to Rome Cicero felt 
himself quite a new creature. He married Terentia, of whom 
we know little except that she was the mother of his children, 
and that he was on very aflfectionate terms with her, although 
he parted with her after thirty-two years of marriage, after his 
submission to Caesar. Ve do not know whether he was provoked 
at her imperfect management of his embarrassed money matters 
during his absence with the army, or whether she was simply 
trying to him as he grew old and irritable, as all prolonged 
relations are apt to be. Very soon after the divorce he married 
his rich ward Publilia, of whose fortune he was trustee : very 
likely a girl of seventeen (who doubtless was proud of her inti- 
macy with her famous guardian), had attractions of her own, 
independent of those of her fortune. 

In the year after his marriage, Cicero, then in his thirty- 
first year, began his official career. He was elected quaistor by 
all the tribes, and accompanied Sextus Peducseus the praetor to 
Sicily. This was important, because the intimacies he con- 
tracted there led naturally to his being selected by the Sicilians 
to conduct the prosecution of Verres, an energetic underling of 
the conservative party, who was sent to Sicily under very diffi- 
cult circumstances. Mithridates was not yet decisively defeated 
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by Luciillus in Asia, Pompeius was carrying on a doubtful 
struggle with Sertorius in Spain, Spartacus was loose in Italy, 
the pirates were in command of the seas. It is not wonderful 
that in such a state of things Verres was instructed by all means 
to raise a large revenue in Sicily, for it was almost the only 
element of the system of finance unaffected by the calamities 
of the time, which increased the expenses of the state while 
diminishing its resources. Verres certainly did raise a large 
revenue, by deciding every point that could be debated between 
the tax-payer and the tax-farmer in fevour of the latter, without 
apparent regard to equity or usage. He also enlisted the in- 
terest of a large and strong party in Syracuse and Messana, of 
which one was beyond dispute the first town in the island, and 
the other either was or might with a little encouragement be 
made the second. He does not appear to have left any friends 
in the rest of the island, nor to have displayed any real vigour 
either in administering Sicily for its own benefit, or even in 
guarding it for the benefit of the Soman State. The island 
naturally was full of petty bitter feuds between cliques and in- 
dividuals in each city, who were anxious or might easily be en- 
couraged to fight out their quarrels by the help of the Roman 
governor. Verres was always ready to take a side in such 
quarrels, if he did not instigate them ; according to Cicero, the 
side on which he meddled was always wrong. He collected 
works of art, and an obsequious provincial could not avoid pre- 
senting whatever the governor was supposed to desire. He 
strained and exceeded every precedent which regulated his per- 
sonal emoluments. As might be expected from an administra- 
tor of the school of Sulla, he anticipated the frightful severities 
of the police of the Empire, in cynical defiance of the republican 
jurisprudence which had exempted all citizens not under mili- 
tary discipline fi"om death or stripes. 

No more convenient handle could be found for the party 
that declared that senators could not be trusted to try governors 
of their own order impartially; and Pompeius, who had 
returned from Spain the year before (b.c. 71), thought the 
time had come to atone in some measure for the seventy he 
had shown to the surviving chiefs and adherents of the Marian 

VOL. I. L 
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party by Sanctioning some relaxation of the restrictions laid 
by Sulla upon the whole body of the citizens. The tribunes 
regained the right of initiating legislation, and the knights 
and treasury officials^ were admitted, the latter for the first 
time, to share the control of the courts with the senate (by the 
Aurelian law, proposed by L. Aurelius Cotta, one of the 
praetors for the year), in the year that Hortensius, the consul 
designate, threw up his brief to defend Verres. Cicero was then 
aedile designate : that Hortensius, an older and more famous 
speaker, did not venture to reply to him is generally taken as a 
proof that Verres was not only worse than the average bad 
governor of the period (which is very nearly proved by the 
feet that Cicero, who had never prosecuted before, thought it 
well on moral and prudential grounds to prosecute him), but 
so much worse than others that the leading advocate of the 
time could make no defence for him. This is far from clear : 
when Hortensius undertook the case he did not know how 
strong the popular feeling for the Aurelian law was, nor even 
that the case would be placed in Cicero^s hands; for the 
court, which had power to select the prosecutor, had to choose 
between him and Q. Cseeilius, who had been quaestor under 
Verres, and maintained plausibly enough that, having quarrelled 
with him, he was the proper person to expose his misdeeds. 
As Cicero was the choice of the Sicilians, the dimensions of the 
case would have been much reduced if the court had placed it 
in the hands of Caecilius, who would have gratified the spleen 
which no doubt he really felt, and gained some cheap notoriety, 
which would have pleased him and hurt nobody. Least of all 
did Hortensius know that Cicero would treat the first great 
political case he had ever had to deal with in the businesslike 
and self-denying way he did. Hortensius no doubt expected 

 The tribimi eera/rii were originally appointed to collect the tributvm^ each 
in hiB tribe, and act as army paymasters afterwards. The latter function was 
delegated to the qusestors, and the tribunes began to act as judges in the 
pnefectares (the country towns without magistrates of their own); and as 
they were directly elected by the assembly they were popular, and had the 
f lurther advantage of judicial experience and a class interest separate from 
that of the ' knights/ who would be prejudiced against any governors who 
had defended the treasury from the tax-farmers. 
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to hear a long rhetorical history of the whole of Verres* career 
up to the close of his Sicilian government, to reply to this at 
his leisure, with fall liberty to multiply delays and pick out 
weak points till the broad feusts of the case were forgotten. 
Cicero got up the broad facts, and evidence in support of 
them, with diligence and activity, which at any time would 
have been remarkable, and which at that time were portentous ; 
then he simply established them in cotirt, magnanimously 
renouncing, for the sake of his clients, a great opportunity of 
endless rhetorical display. Cicero was ready, Hortensios was 
not ; events were in &vour of Cicero, and against Hortensius ; 
and Verres went into exile. The ancients had two records of 
Cicero's pleadings — ^the report of the speeches which he actually 
made in court, and the edition which he published. We have 
only the latter : the first two speeches, especially the former, 
the DwiTUttio (as the speech was called whereby the court 
had to divine which candidate was fittest to be entrusted with 
the prosecution), are in the main what he delivered ; though it 
is likely that the Actio Prvma^ which actually decided the 
case, was curtailed, so as to contrast yet more strongly with the 
five books of the Actio Seov/ada^ in which, without fear of 
contradiction, Cicero set forth all that he and his clients 
believed of the turpitude of the propraetor of Sicily. This 
proves among other things that Cicero, who was then thirty- 
seven, was not overwhelmed with business. 

He was not disposed to adopt the role of protector-general 
of oppressed provincials. Next year he defended Fonteius, 
who, like Verres, had been three years in office, and was 
accused but not convicted. Cicero, of course, though his 
oration has only reached us in fragments, succeeds in giving 
the impression that it was not such a flagrant case, and the 
Sicilians were * allies * of the Roman people in a very different 
sense from the Gauls, who had not the same claims to be 
treated leniently on grounds of present prudence or historical 
equity. In the same year he pleaded the cause of Csecina, 
who claimed to inherit an estate which a person, whom he 
alleged to be the agent of the testatrix, had bough i m his own 
name. The case was mixed up more or less with politics : it 

L 2 
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was alleged that the plaintiflF was disqualified, as a citizen of 
Volaterrse, a community disfranchised by Sulla, from pleading 
his title on the merits of the case ; accordingly Cicero, while 
making a clear statement of what his side supposed to be the 
merits, rests the case upon a technical side issue — whether the 
defendant, in resisting the entry of the plaintiff in a way that 
went much beyond the customary process of ejectment, had 
not violated an edict of Dolabella, the praetor of the year, 
against * force committed with armed men.' 

Cicero's next political measure was as safe and popular as his 
prosecution of Verres. The command against the pirates, with 
paramount authority over all Roman governors within fifty miles 
of the coast, had been conferred upon Pompeius by a law moved 
by Gabinius, which Cicero supported unobtrusively. As the 
measure succeeded admirably, Cicero, who had now been elected 
praetor, came forward with one of his most elaborate and splen- 
did orations in support of the M anilian law to confer yet more 
extensive powers upon Pompeius for the war against Mithri- 
dates. Lucullus had proved himself quite capable of terminat- 
ing the war to the public advantage, but an incompetent officer 
had been appointed to succeed him, and his control over his 
army had been already weakened by his unpopularity with the 
equestrian order. He had shown a too ostentatious preference 
for enriching himself and the treasury with the spoils of the 
enemy when expected to enrich himself and the revenue-farmers 
with the spoils of the allies — if indeed he did not find it a pro- 
fitable bargain to protect the allies while they discharged their 
strict dues to the state, and to trust for his reward to their 
liberality. Pompeius was appointed, and the appointment 
deranged everything. He was immensely the most important 
person in the state, and he was to be away for years with increased 
power and patronage and prestige of all kinds, and all the while 
he was to be without detailed knowledge of home affairs, without 
any constitutional or extra-constitutional means of giving timely 
effect to his opinion upon them. Of all who suffered from this 
abnormal state of things, none suffered more severely than 
Cicero. In his year of office as praetor he delivered one of the 
Pl)eeches which he thought did him most honour as an advocate 
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Two years after, he thought his position entitled him to canvass 
for the consulship, especially as both his competitors were 
broken men. He now came for the first time into serious in- 
tercourse with Titus Pomponius Atticus, a famous banker and 
publisher,^ to whom he had written two or three slight letters 
before about works of art for his villa of Tusculum ; but when 
he came to stand for the consulship he was naturally anxious 
for the influence a banker could exercise over the nobles he 
accommodated. Cicero had resolved to stand as a conservative : 
this point is emphasised repeatedly in his own speeches of the 
period, and in the candidate's manual which bears the name of 
his brother Quintus. This hardly amounts to an inconsistency : 
he had never been in the least a revolutionist, and to have 
dwelt upon his want of ancestry would have alarmed the nobility 
into a belief that his moderation had been a mask. Besides, 
one of his competitors, Lucius Sergius Catilina, was at that 
time the leader of the * popular ' party: he was a noble who had 
been a passionate partisan of Sulla, and having failed to enrich 
himself when confiscations were plenty, had become the mentor 
of an ever-widening circle of daring, well-connected profligates, 
who were convinced that the government was in the hands of 
an effete and incompetent clique, which would be easily swept 
away by the living forces of a needy and vigorous nation, if the 
latter had only the right men at its head. At one point Cicero 
thought of something like a coalition with Catilina, as a conse- 
quence of his aid in repelling a charge of * ambitus.^ As it 
turned out, the nobility were glad to accept the * new man ' 
of unblemished respectability as their candidate against two 
broken men of family. Cicero was elected with Antonius, and 
secured the obsequiousness of his colleague by a promise to 
waive his rights to a province in his favour. His consulship 
would have been memorable under any circumstances: the 
different opponents of the nobility had got their plans ready for 
action during the absence of Pompeius. There was a proposal 
of the tribune RuUus to create a gigantic land-jobbing commis- 
sion for the purpose of acquiring by purchase land for the 

* This is the nearest explanation to be given of the position of a man who 
could always dispose of the services of a number of trained copyists. 
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foundation of colonies beyond the sea. The scheme was de- 
cidedly ingenious, and not on the face of it revolutionary : the 
idea of the projectors was to ndse money by turning the 
lessees of state property into freeholders where, as in Campania, 
land was immensely valuable, and to use the proceeds in 
founding colonies where land was cheap. They seem also to 
have calculated on securing the support of Caesar and Crassus, 
by providing situations for them in Egypt and Africa almost 
equivalent to the situation of Pompeius in Asia. But the 
powers they demanded were so immensely in excess of their re« 
putation and of the public interest in their projects, that it was 
easy for Cicero to turn the whole scheme into ridicule, especi- 
ally as the idlers of the forum whom he addressed had no serious 
wish to begin farming in Greece or Africa. A more serious — at 
least a more embarrassing — ^proposal was to remove the disabili- 
ties of the sons of the proscribed, who were precluded tcom in- 
heriting from their fathers and from standing for any public 
office. As Cicero was closely connected with the old Marian 
party, the question was especially difficult for him : he made an 
ingenious speech, not undignified for the situation, on the wis- 
dom of abstaining at any cost from reopening a question so full 
of bitterness. But the great concern of Cicero's consulate was 
the conflict with Catilina, who, if he had neither a programme 
nor a grievance, had numerous followers, and some commence- 
ments of an understanding with individuals more powerful than 
himself or Cicero. It is pretty well agreed that Crassus, the 
richest man in Bome, knew something of Catilina's plans, and 
was prepared in some cases to back them to some extent; while 
Caesar's admirers denied that he had compromised himself by 
any eompact with an incendiary. Perhaps no compact, no 
formal communication even, was necessary : Lord Melbourne 
was too proud to make any bargain with O'Connell, though he 
could not have kept office for a session without O'Connell's sup- 
port. The leaders whose power lay in their insurrectionary 
strength had already made a temporary coalition with Pompeius, 
in which each side hoped the other would prove to be duped. 
Cicero bad the choice of a showy consulship or of a safe one. 
He might have allowed the scheme of RuUus to fall flat ; he 
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might have watched Gatilina and kept the peace : he preferred 
to use the opportunity to test and discipline the strength of the 
party of order. He spoke repeatedly against the bill of Bullus : 
he placed no restraint upon the movements of Gatilina or his 
associates : he did everything to excite alarm at their schemes, 
and he took dramatic precautions against their results. He 
proclaimed his belief that his own life was in danger : he suc- 
ceeded in getting information from the intimates of the con« 
spirators about the wild plans that were under discussion. No 
action could be taken against individual conspirators on such 
evidence, but it told on public opinion, which heartily endorsed 
all Cicero's demonstrative precautions. At last, after the fedlure 
of Catilina's canvass for the ensuing year, Cicero succeeded by 
force of oratory in driving him out of the city, to put himself at 
the head of an insurrection in Etruria : the confederates he left 
behind him compromised themselves by a treasonable agree- 
ment with some Gallic delegates, who were stopped after they 
had left the city and confronted with the conspirators, whom it 
was now possible to arrest. The conspirators did not admit the 
story of the delegates ; and under the circumstances neither the 
conspirators nor the delegates could be trusted to speak the 
truth, for the delegates knew they would propitiate the consul 
by deponing as he wished. Cicero was at the pinnacle of glory : 
he had saved Some from the hands of men prepared to massacre 
the senate, to fire the city, to call in the barbarian. His fatal 
elation is the measure of the genuine popularity, the sincere 
adulation, which was too much for his self-control. At the time 
he had not lost prudence ; indeed he was too prudent for dig- 
nity : he ceased to guide the senate — ^he appealed to them for 
guidance. The conspirators had not been tried : if they were 
condemned, as was still on the whole probable (though every 
day when the danger was over the hands of the government 
would be weaker), there was no court that had full legal power 
to inflict an adequate sentence. It was not clear whether a 
vote of the senate could give the consul powers beyond the law, 
or that the necessity which existed was sufficient to justify such 
a vote. The senate had scarcely more courage than the consul: 
Cato proposed to decree the execution of the prisoners ; CsBsar 
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proposed to abide by the law; the senate, as vindictive as Qito, 
was content to authorise the execution by directing the consul 
to provide for the safety of the state. Cicero ordered the exe- 
cution, and the reaction began. A tribune of the name of 
Metellus was supported by the crowd in his protest when Cicero 
wished to make the customary speech on laying down office, 
though we need not doubt that opinion was still in his favour 
when he cut short the ceremony by swearing with dramatic 
effect that he had saved the state. 

While still exhilarated by the sight of all Home rallied 
round him in defence of order, before he had been invited to 
hazard himself beyond the pale of law, Cicero delivered the very 
brilliant and amusing speech ' Pro Murena,' which shows how 
little the crisis yet weighed upon him. One might fancy that 
his spirits rose as his own responsibility was coming to an end. 
He congratulated the people on having such a consul as 
Murena to protect them from Catilina; condoled ironically with 
the jurist Sulpicius on his defeat, while professing to regret 
his disappointment, and overwhelmed Cato with satirical com- 
pliments on his philosophy and public spirit. The defeat and 
death of Catilina left the militant democracy without a leader, 
for Caesar did not choose to commit himself. A dissolute man 
of fashion, who professed himself the lover of Caesar's wife, 
came forward to take the vacant post. His intrigue with 
Pompeia, Caesar's wife, had culminated in his making a 
rendezvous at a rite attended by women only. It was believed 
that he was detected in disguise, and it was determined to 
treat his outrageous escapade as a high crime against the 
state. Clodius pleaded an alibi, and Cicero, though he thought 
it safer not to prosecute, came forward as a witness to disprove 
the alibi. The trial was mismanaged in a way to suggest that 
the moderate conservatives thought it decent to bring Clodius 
to trial for an offence alleged to have been committed under 
circumstances then extremely offensive to all decent and 
serious people, while they were not sure enough that the 
respectable party were in the majority to run the risk of 
crushing a man already popidar with the rabble. Clodius had 
already made up bis mind to be a demagogue : perhaps pique 
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at Cicero's resolve, first to convict him and then to turn his 
acquittal into a moral defeat, may have weighed with him in 
desiring to turn plebeian in order to be elected tribune. 
Cicero was still able to secure a prolongation of his brother's 
term of oflRce in Asia (for which his brother, a clever, querulous 
man, with little real ability, was far from grateful). It appears 
from his brother's elaborate essay on the government of a 
province that Quintus was zealously on his guard against 
peculation, and very irritable to the corrupt oflBcials and 
natives about him, and anxious to get home from a place where 
he felt too virtuous to make money. Meanwhile Pompeius 
had returned to Bome and triumphed, but found unexpected 
difficulty in obtaining the ratification of his acts in the East. 
This drove him into a coalition with Cajsar and Crassus ; for 
the nobility, his natural allies, were incurably jealous both of 
him and of Cicero ; who in turn was not sparing of epigrams 
against the men who lived for their fish-ponds — a fiishionable 
folly of the period which combined the maximum of expense 
with the minimum of splendour. Moreover, the senate was no 
longer supported by the equestrian order ; for Cato had involved 
them in a quarrel by insisting that the revenue-farmers should 
be held to a bargain which had turned out unprofitably. 
Cicero's only idea of defending himself against the approaching 
danger was to exaggerate his services, which Pompeius and 
Crassus had once accepted at his own valuation : he wrote in 
Greek and Latin upon his consulship ; he composed a poem on 
the same inexhaustible subject, which was probably much the 
best thing that had yet been written in Latin hexameters since 
Ennius. 

The first measure of the coalition was to provide for the 
division of the Campanian domain, the only substantial part of 
the phantom schemes of fiullus. The financial objection urged 
by Cicero had lost its force since the annexations of Pompeius 
had enlarged the revenue. Cicero saw that his isolated position 
was becoming more and more insecure ; but he still refused to 
surrender his independence; he declined to serve upon the 
commission for the Campanian domain, or to accompany Caesar 
as one of his lieutenants to Gaul, when at the end of a stormy 
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consulship he received the command of Cisalpine Graul and 
Illyricum from the people, and Transalpine Gaul from the 
senate. He believed that even now, if he withdrew for a time 
from politics, his legitimate influence as an advocate would be 
strong enough to screen him. But this resource was failing 
too. Antonius, Cicero's colleague, was convicted in spite of his 
defence for extortion in Macedonia : a certain Minucius Thermus 
was prosecuted twice, though each time Cicero defended him 
with success. He was successful in securing the acquittal of 
Valerius Fkccus, who had governed Asia as propraetor, after 
seconding Cicero as praetor; whether in consequence of his 
appeal to the unforgotten fear of Catilina or of the wit which 
was remembered far into the second century. At last the crash 
came : at the end of a long string of laws, sensible enough on 
the hj^thesis that the populace of Some in receipt of out^ 
door relief was to continue to vote on important questions, 
Qodius brought in a bill for the banishment of any person 
who might have put a Roman citizen to death without trial. 
Cicero took fright and went into mourning : so, according to an 
uncontradicted boast, did 20,000 Bomans, including almost the 
whole equestrian order. The consuls, one of whom was Ga- 
binius, the henchman of Pompeius, did nothing; Pompeius 
professed to be afraid of displeasing Caesar, and would do nothing 
unless appealed to by the consuls. Cicero had only the choice 
of leaving Bome or beginning a civil war, in which legality 
would have been against him. He left Bome, and a law was 
passed to banish him by name and confiscate his property. 

The revulsion of feeling was excessive; all the versatile 
sensibility which had been at the disposal of so many clients 
had to be spent now upon his own misfortunes. His career had 
not trained him in any measure to reticence ; his letters were 
full of lamentations, which looked unmanly when it was all over, 
and perhaps found no sympathetic readers at the time. Cicero's 
exile was generally unpopular with all classes of citizens above 
the lowest ; a wish for his recall was soon expressed, and would 
no doubt have been effective in any case. It was effective all the 
sooner because Titus Annius Milo, a young man with more money 
than wit and more spirit than money, made the discovery that 
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it was just as easy for him to hire gladiators to defend law 
and order as for Glodius to hire street ruffians to defend popular 
rights. As Glodius had no longer the exclusive command of 
the streets, Cicero was restored fourteen months after his 
banishment — ^ carried back,' as he said, ^ on the shoulders of 
Italy.' 

The position of the confederates was still insecure : they 
were not, and never had been, popular enough to set themselves 
above the constitution with impunity ; and Cicero still hoped, 
for some time after his return, to play an independent part in 
politics. His first concern was to recover possession of his 
property, which was difficult, because Clodius had consecrated 
the site of his house as a temple to Liberty. His speeches on 
these subjects, if any are genuine, are for the most part un- 
worthy of him, and mixed up with declamations of the first or 
second century. The first, which shows that his powers had re- 
covered themselves after the shock of his banishment, is that on 
the answers of the Haruspices, whose vague oracles had seemed 
to Clodius capable of being turned against Cicero, who showed 
with wit and spirit that they were more applicable to Clodius. 
Already he had put his name to a proposal that Pompeius, 
whom the optimatea hoped to gain, should have the control of 
the corn-market for five years all over the world; and his 
brother was placed on Pompeius' staff of lieutenants. The 
defence of P. Sestius gave him an opportunity of affirming his 
conservative principles, and that of M. Caelius showed that he 
was still capable of treating political questions with the happy 
levity that he had shown in defence of Murena. 

Meanwhile the confederates were at variance, and Cicero 
gave notice of a motion to resume the powers of the commis- 
sioners of the Campanian domain. If the motion had been 
pressed and carried, Italian afiairs would have passed again into 
the hands of the senate. Caesar had to come to Lucca and 
pledge his whole influence to his colleagues in order to overawe 
the reaction ; and even then the notables of the opposition had 
to be gained over individually, a process which very much aug- 
mented Caesar's power, for he was the treasurer of his party, 
being enriched by the plunder of Gaul, which he dispensed 
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with a generosity as spontaneous as it was politic. Cicero was 
among the recipients of this bounty : his gains as an advocate 
were very irregular, while their amount was suflScient to stimu- 
late expensive tastes. He believed that for a man of taste he 
was remarkably thrifty, but from his exile to his death he was 
in a chronic condition of embarrassment. He delivered a speech 
on the consular provinces soon after the meeting at Lucca, 
which was a bid for leave to manage the senate on behalf of 
the confederates ; and he sent his brother, sorely against his 
brother's will, to serve as the lieutenant of Caesar, whose com- 
mand had been prolonged for five years. At this time Cicero 
was inclined to cast his own lot in with Caesar. In doing so he 
took vengeance on the nobility for the satisfaction with which 
they had abandoned him to his fate, and he had the further 
pleasure of piquing Pompeius. With this view he defended 
Vatinius, the d/me damnSe of Caesar, while he refused for a 
long time to defend Grabinius, the dme damnie of Pompeius ; 
actually giving evidence against him on the trial where the case 
against him was clearest, though when he was acquitted upon 
this he at last consented to be reconciled, and to prove his sin- 
cerity by defending him upon a second trial. In this year 
(54 B.C.) he wrote his treatise on the Eepublic : his attachment 
to Caesar, then at its height, explains the famous passage where 
he insists that the perfect government would be compounded of 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, with an emphasis and air 
of discovery quite disproportionate if he had meant no more 
than to pay the compliment to the Roman constitution which 
Polybius had paid before. The great enterprise of foreign policy 
was being conducted at Caesar's absolute discretion ; and though 
he was absent from Bome he practically guided aflfairs there 
also. Crassus' adventurous invasion of Parthia had failed, and 
its chief result was that Cicero was appointed to succeed him as 
augur. The growing anarchy at Rome threw Cicero back upon 
Pompeius, who was appointed sole consul in 52 B.C., as it was 
increasingly diflBcult to get the elections conducted regularly. 
The year before the consuls had not been elected till April. 
Pompeius was elected before the end of February, as Milo, who 
was standing for the consulship, had thought it better that 
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Clodius, who was standing for the prsetorship, should not sur- 
vive an encounter between their respective bands of bravos in 
the latter half of January. The death of Julia, the wife of 
Pompeius, had weakened the ties which bound him to CaBsar ; 
and his subsequent marriage to Cornelia, the daughter of Q. 
Met^llus Scipio, was a sign that he was drawing closer to the 
aristocracy, which seemed willing at last to accept him on his 
own terms. However, he had to declare against Milo, who was 
convicted, partly on the merits of the case and partly because 
the military display ordered by Pompeius emboldened the par- 
tisans of Clodius, and disarranged the defence of Cicero, who 
sent Milo, then in exile at Marseilles, the splendid speech which 
he wished he had delivered. The speech actually delivered was 
still extant in Quinctilian's day ; but the fragments of it which 
have reached us are not enough to judge by. He was more 
successful in his defence of Saufeius, who was mixed up in the 
charge against Milo, and in his accusation of T. MunatiusPlancus 
Bursa, an ex-tribune. He wrote at this period a treatise on the 
laws of his model state, in which the monarchical element is 
reduced to the dimensions of the Boman consulate, an office 
which retained more of the attributes of primitive monarchy 
than any other known at the time. 

As a part of the guarantees for order established by Pompeius 
* in his divine third consulship,' it had been arranged that con- 
sulars and praetorians should in future wait five years for their 
provinces, as the scramble for provinces tended to make the 
canvass for office more violent and irregular. Consequently 
Cicero had to serve like other consulars who had hitherto de- 
clined to take provinces in their turn. He went to Cilicia, 
where he distinguished himself as an active, efficient, and very 
disinterested governor. His successes against some rebellious 
moimtaineers were sufficient to deserve a solemn thanksgiving, 
and would doubtless in quiet times have led to a triumph : he 
also had an opportunity of rebuking Brutus, whose agents were 
pressing him to abuse his authority against the senators of a 
town in Cyprus, which had contracted a loan upon peculiarly 
usurious terms. 

He was impatient to return to Rome ; and as no successor 
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was sent to him, he turned his province over to his quaestor, and 
reached Eome on the last day of 50 B.C. Here he found every- 
thing in confdsion. Caesar's term of office was coming to an end 
according to one possible reckoning, and the nobility wished his 
career to end with it; while Pompeius was determined to 
reduce him to a subordinate position. Cicero was anxious to 
temporise, and Caesar was anxious to be conciliatory ; but all 
overtures were rejected, and the senate and the consuls de- 
clared for Pompeius. Cicero was placed in command of the 
Campanian coast, for Pompeius did not at once avow, even to 
himself, his intention of evacuating Italy. When he did so in 
the middle of March, 49 B.C., Cicero waited for more than two 
months to follow him, and was very uncomfortable all the time 
he was in his camp ; seeing clearly all the faults and follies of 
his own side, convinced that Pompeius' head was running on 
Sulla and proscriptions, and yet tormented by regrets that he 
had not followed him with a blinder loyalty. It was an aggra- 
vation of his difficulties that Atticus, like most bankers in time 
of commotion, was disposed to call in all his outstanding capital. 
After the battle of Pharsalia, at the end of September, 48 B.C., 
he was able to retire from the contest. Cicero went at once to 
Brundisium ; and when Caesar, a year after Pharsalia, returned 
to Italy from Alexandria, Cicero was ready to meet him. 
Thenceforward he was the recognised intercessor on behalf of 
the survivors of his party who wished to reconcile themselves 
after continuing the struggle longer ; although he still retained 
independence enough to write a panegyric on Cato, who, after 
fighting honourably to the last, had committed suicide at 
Utica. Caesar put forward a lengthy reply, respectful to both. 
The leisure forced upon Cicero by the preponderance of the 
three confederates had produced the splendid work upon the 
perfect ideal of oratory, as well as the two treatises on politics ; 
so now he wrote little rhetorical manuals, and a very interesting 
little review of his predecessors addressed to Brutus. 

Soon after his second marriage he lost his daughter TuUia, 
who had just been divorced from her third husband, and his 
sorrow threw him upon philosophical writing. He composed 
a * Consolation,' a very ingenious discussion on our ultimate 
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conceptions of good and evil ; and a less satisfactory series of 
conversations on the fdndamental problems of speculative 
philosophy. A more interesting work was the * Tasculan Dis- 
putations,' a course of informal lectures, in which Cicero replies 
to successive objections from different pupils to the all-suffi- 
ciency of virtue. The loss of his daughter was not all that 
weighed upon him : personally he had little to complain of, and 
he quite recognised the full value of Caesar's politic clemency. 
The senate was filled up with men disqualified from acting 
upon its traditions. Judicial and administrative business was 
almost at a standstill ; and what there was did not need elo- 
quence or influence like his to carry it on. He did what he 
could to civilise CsBsar's adherents : he gave lessons in rhetoric 
to Hirtius, a man of great natural literary gifts, and Dolabella, 
with whom his intimacy continued unaffected by the divorce 
and death of Tullia. He amused himself in many ways ; 
among others, by taking lessons in gastronomy, on which he 
rallies himself in letters to old-fashioned correspondents ; but 
the intervals of depression were many and severe, and explain, 
if they do not excuse, his exultation at the death of CsBsar, 
whose siurroundings were certainly of a nature to disgust 
decorous contemporaries with his far-reaching and beneficent 
policy. 

The death of Csesar was far from restoring public life to 
what Cicero regarded as a healthy tone. The popular feeling 
condemned the conspirators ; and consequently Antonius, when 
he had obtained the ratification of Caesar's acts, was practically 
dictator; for he strained the ratification to include all the 
projects which he discovered, or professed to discover, in 
Caesar's papers. Cicero wandered from one country house to 
another, writing incessantly on the Nature of the Gods, Divina- 
tion, Fate, Friendship, Old Age, and Gloiy. He began a work 
on the duties of life, and resolved to travel in Greece. A 
Soman consular, unless he went into exile, could not go abroad 
without some pretence of public business. Cicero, as it hap- 
pens, had the choice of three : he might have gone to acquit 
his vows for the restoration of liberty ; but he could not per- 
suade himself that liberty had been restored : he might have 
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got himself appointed * ambassador at large ' ; but this would 
have committed him to inaction for a definite period : he 
decided to accept a nominal appointment as a lieutenant of 
Dolabella, which could be dropped at any moment. His ship 
was driven back from Syracuse to the territory of Rhegium, 
where he learned that Antonius' position was shaken. This 
was on the 2nd of August.: by the end of August he was 
back in Rome. He still shrank from defying Antonius in 
his presence, and even when he spoke he said nothing that 
need have made an irreparable breach — nothing nearly so 
severe as his invectives against Piso or Vatinius. Antonius, 
however, was resolved upon subduing or crushing the one 
conspicuous survivor of the old rSgime. He took seventeen 
days to compose a reply, and gave him notice to come and 
hear it. Cicero did not come ; but he composed a wushing 
rejoinder, which he would have delivered if he had hoard 
the attack. He published it when Octavian, the heir of Caesar, 
had formed an army to assert himself against Antonius. 
Meanwhile he finished his moral treatise. 

From the 20th of December, 44 B.C., to the end of Jime, 
43 B.C., Cicero was once more, as he had been in his con- 
sulship, the foremost politician in Rome. The senate was 
willing to follow him in all measures in favour of Octavian and 
in favour of the conspirators ; but it was immovably resolved 
not to be committed to a combat a outrance with Antonius. 
But Cicero was able to prevent any agreement with Antonius, 
and might possibly, if the consuls had survived the battle of 
Mutina, have forced Octavian to take up the mantle of Pom- 
peius. As it was, he was included in the proscription which 
was the first act of Antonius, Lepidus, and Octavian, when 
their compact had been ratified by their appointment as 
triumvirs to organise the Republic. It is often said that 
Octavian disgraced himself by consenting to sacrifice Cicero, 
because while each hoped to make use of the other Cicero had 
lavished a great deal of panegyric upon Octavian, who had 
repaid his attentions with a great parade of deference. At the 
time it is not likely that Octavian, the adopted son of Capsar, 
had any feeling so deep or so creditable as his desire to avenge 
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his father ; if so, he would feel quite honestly and naturally 
that Cicero deserved to share the fate of the conspirators with 
whom he had been forward to associate himself. 

He was overtaken and put to death before he left Italy, on 
December 7, 43 B.C., in the sixty-fourth year of his age. He 
met his death with courage, but in the weeks before it he 
showed the indecision which was natural to him in difficult 
circumstances ; he neither waited nor escaped in time ; he 
doubtless foresaw that life with Sextus Pompeius or with Brutus 
would be a repetition in worse company of the miserable life 
that he had endured in the camp of Pompeius before Pharsalia. 

It has become the &shion to praise Cicero as a man and a 
writer, and to disparage him as a statesman and a thinker; 
and recently his reputation has been exposed to the attacks of 
writers who take the side of accomplished facts in what may 
be called a vindictive spirit. Cicero failed as a politician, and 
it is rather difficult to see how he could have succeeded ; and 
resentment at his failure takes the form of contempt for his 
blindness in not seeing before trial that his ingenious and well- 
intentioned plans were impracticable. Besides, his political 
career was disfigured by faults which seem natural to advocates 
who play a leading part in politics; for all Cicero's great politi- 
cal faults have their parallels in the career of Brougham, who 
was in so many respects unlike Cicero. There was the same 
obtrusive fertility of suggestion, the same readiness to patronise,^ 
the same want of fixity of political purpose— -due in both to the 
same disposition to follow their changing personal interest and 
their changing personal views of the public good, rather than 
principles held in common with others — the same want of spon- 
taneous respect for the dignity of those with whom they had to 
act — sometimes disguising itself in fulsome praise, sometimes 
expressing itself in wanton epigrams — the same giddy elation 
at the culmination of the career, the same tendency to be 
guided by petty vindictiveness when high station seemed irre- 
coverably lost. In both, too, there was the same disposition 
to take refuge in intellectual interests and in the display of 

' The word is exact if taken in the etymological sense as marking the dis- 
position of the advocate to treat every politician on his own side as his client. 

VOL. I. M 
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intellectual attainments, which were rather extensive than pro- 
found. In this, as in many points, Cicero has the advantage, 
for his intellectual exercises did not intrude upon fields already 
occupied by more competent workmen. 

As we compare Cicero's orations with the masterpieces of 
Greek oratory, we are apt to compare his philosophical writings 
with the masterpieces of Greek philosophy : and such a com- 
parison is fatal. Considering how rapidly they were thrown oflF, 
it is natural to lay the greatest stress upon the indications that 
their substance was taken with little change from Greek works 
of the decline, and that Cicero added little of his own but the 
style and the literary framework; especially as he tells us 
himself that he kept introductions ready by him to be fitted 
to works upon any subject. But Cicero was a man of much 
greater general power than the Greek writers on philosophy 
whom he condescended to follow ; and the power of selection, 
statement, and judgment is itself enough to found a reputation 
upon. We are able to verify in the case of Paley what we only 
suspect in the case of Cicero, and yet Paley is in his degree 
a classic. Then, too, it is to be remembered that a mind so 
fertile as Cicero's, trained to rapid expression, would work very 
fast for a couple of years when suddenly thrown upon a new 
class of subjects. He wrote largely to exercise his own ability, 
to compose without the heat and emphasis of oratory, to improve 
and vindicate the capacities of his language, which he ventured 
to prefer to Greek ; largely, also, to complete Latin literature 
by adding a philosophical department. But his works are also 
the expression of his ripe judgment on matters of which a 
thoughtful man of action is qualified to judge — ^better, perhaps, 
than a purely speculative thinker. 

The * Academics ' have only reached us in a very incomplete 
form, and the position they are intended to maintain gains more 
by being assumed than by being stated and discussed. It is 
briefly this, that our ultimate convictions are a matter of common 
sense and good feeling ; that when we come to talk about them 
there is plenty to say against them : and that they cannot be 
assimilated to the fundamental propositions of the exact sciences, 
they cannot be sharply stated or pressed to extreme conclusions. 
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All this is directed against Stoicism, which was on one side a 
system of closely fitting abstractions, fit, as Cicero knew, to extort 
assent rather than to generate conviction ; for which reason he 
repeatedly warns public speakers against an exclusive devotion to 
Stoicism. The New Academy practically coincided with Stoicism 
as to the nature of truth and duty ; but what Stoicism held 
strictly the Academy held loosely and half-heartedly: what 
Stoicism urged as a matter of inexorable principle the Academy 
recommended up to the point required by decency, and praised 
up to the point inspired by generosity. In feet, the diflference 
was not unlike that between Puritan and Jesuit morality ; only, 
as the morality of the New Academy had no supernatural 
sanctions, it resembled Jesuit morality at its worst rather than 
at its best, rather in its accommodations to the low standard of 
general expediency than in its encouragement of exceptional 
heroism ; while Stoicism, which never acquired the same power 
as Piuitanism of enforcing conformity, was quite free in Cicero's 
time firom the hypocrisy of poor natures who had adopted a 
standard fit for the noble few. The rigorous dialectic of 
Stoicism rested upon the assumption of the absolute validity 
of sensible experience ; and in this it was quite consistent, for 
the abstractions to which the Stoics gave such exaggerated 
precision were taken direct from popular language, and any 
criticism of sensation is essentially unpopular. The criticism 
of sensation by the later Academy, as Cicero represents it in his 
* Academics,' is not very thorough, and yet it is really Platonic ; 
only the Platonic criticism of sensation was intended to prepare 
the way for a more accurate criterion of transcendental truth, 
and Plato saw that criticism of sensation ought to suggest the 
value of instruments of precision ; and a science in possession 
of such instruments would have little reason to fear the criti- 
cism of the New Academy, which aims at establishing, not a 
bracing transcendentalism, but an enfeebling acquiescence in 
the verdict of educated common sense. 

Still more disappointing than the * Academics ' is the < De 
Fato,' which is not concerned with what we suppose to be the 
question of fatalism so much as with verbal and logical difficulties 
as to whether propositions concerning things to come can be 

X 2 
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certain. The question is rather — Do we mean, when we say * The 
sun will certainly rise to-morrow or not,* that either branch of 
the alternative is in the nature of things equally possible ? than 
— Do we mean, when we say * Cicero will certainly speak in the 
senate to-morrow or not/ that either branch of the alternative 
is equally likely ? 

The question of Divination is connected by Cicero himself 
with that of Fate ; but the discussion is much more interesting, 
for here the Stoical argument is a curious anticipation of much 
modem argument in defence of orthodoxy. Divination is 
defended because man needs a revelation of the will of higher 
powers; and it is assumed that it follows from the general doctrine 
of providence that there must be a provision for the need ; and 
the universal belief in some non-scientific means of ascertaining 
the future is treated as its own justification, just as the religious 
instincts of mankind are appealed to now as a sufficient ground 
for assuming what they are alleged to affirm. This in turn is 
supplemented by a reference to history for all the wonderful 
predictions which are supposed to have been fulfilled beyond 
the power of mere rational foresight. Cicero's reply to these 
argiunents is less modem than the arguments themselves, for 
the science of his day had not the pretension to give, even in 
the distant future, a complete explanation of all the elements of 
historical civilisation ; and the orthodoxy of his day did not rest 
upon one series of phenomena, which, whether admitting a 
naturalistic explanation or not, was certainly unique in cha- 
racter, but upon a disconnected mass of more or less authenti- 
cated occurrences, few of which had any ideal impressiveness, 
and few any permanent importance. Consequently, though 
Cicero drew a line between &ith and reason, he did not draw 
it at. any of the places where the line is drawn now ; he did not ' 

undertake to prove that some traditions proceed from higher • 

knowledge than reason can reach ; he did not try to fix upon , 

certain feelings as too strong or too sacred to be reasoned | 

about. The principle of his concession to piety (which is quite 
sincere so far as it goes) is that it is well for each man and 
each community to practise without discussion the traditions 
recommended to each by the authority of public custom. He 
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sneers at the art of the aruepiceSf which was not a native Boman 
form of divination. He treats his own mystery of augury as a 
matter of simple, venerable routine. He is not ashamed of the 
wisdom of his ancestors, who established a discipline that neither 
needed nor admitted rational verification. He justifies them by 
one very pregnant remark, that the Boman state used divination 
to allay, not to create, religious anxiety. When something 
unaccountable and alarming happened, the authorities took the 
time-honoured means to find out something mysterious to do, 
and when it was done the public had as good reason for being 
reassured as they had had for being alarmed ; but there were 
few if any Boman precedents for seeking guidance for practical 
action in supposed indications of the will of heaven rather than 
in sound human judgment. But, this concession apart, his 
criticism is worthy of a countryman of Ennius ; he is full and 
ingenious upon the theme that out of many guesses some must 
be right; remarks that the most extraordinary predictions 
require to be better attested ; proves that the alleged revela- 
tion is far from satis&ctory; that it is given, if given, very 
capriciously ; and that it is hard to see how those who receive 
it are the better for it. 

In the more fundamental question treated in the ^De Natura 
Deorum,' Cicero's attitude reminds us of Hume's in the ^ Dia- 
logues on Natural Beligion ' : in both the author means to give 
the sceptic the best of the argument, and in both there is too 
little reverence left to protect the defenders of the faith firom 
his flippancy : in both the sceptic thinks that &ith has a better 
foundation in tradition than in argument, and in both the 
sceptic is represented as arguing against his real opinion, and 
in Cicero against the author's opinion too. In Cicero the 
traditional view is not represented at all, while the Epicurean 
who represents the all-sufficiency of common sense has no 
equivalent in Hume. Hete, as in the work on ^ Divination,' 
the orthodox argument is the most modem part of the whole ; 
all the commonplaces of ^ natural theology ' appear, and besides 
we have some clever Stoical dialectic, to prove that our idea 
of perfection must necessarily be subordinated to the highest 
reality ; and consequently, as there can be no higher reality 
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than the universe, we must affirm of the universe every per- 
fection we can think of, including that of being a rational and 
immortal animal. The sceptic turns his main strength against 
what the Stoic has in common with Paley, The Stoic deity 
was a watchmaker who lived in his watch, and Cicero is dis- 
tinctly of opinion that many parts of the universe are grotesque 
and offensive, though he feels that the impression made by the 
beauty and majesty of the whole is irresistible. Besides, a 
future state of retribution was not then an article of natural 
theology, and consequently the difficulties connected with the 
inequalities of fortune among men reinforced those connected 
with the general struggle for existence with greater effect than 
now. Besides, the Stoics never mastered their Heraclitean 
physics, and did not know what would become of their deity, 
when the periodical conflagrations which HeracUtus foretold 
arrived, and were embarrassed between their own conception 
of the universe as a stable organism and Heraclitus' concep- 
tion of the rational fire as the eternal process by which all tran- 
sitory beings appear and disappear. The Epicurean by compa- 
rison gets off easily ; he is allowed if he likes to persist in his 
tissue of arbitrary assertions, after it has been shown that they 
are arbitrary, and do not in the least amount to a rational expla- 
nation of men's traditional ideals. 

Epicurus is more severely treated in the moral works, though 
we find Irequent ad hominem arguments based on the strictness 
and simplicity of his personal practice, and the vigour with 
which he denounced excess and insisted on the happiness of the 
philosopher even in the midst of pain. But the happiness of 
the Epicurean philosopher had a purely physical basis. The 
founder of the school had said, quite consistently, that he 
could be content to live if he lost his sight and hearing, and 
even his taste and smell, so that he could keep his appetite 
and susceptibility to sexual pleasure, while if he lost these life 
would really not be worth having : Gcero took the last stipula- 
tion out of its context to be shocked at. In spite of this injus- 
tice, it must be admitted that the ' De Finibus ' compares fevour- 
ably with almost any English ethical treatise of the eighteenth 
century. In one respect it is decidedly superior: both the 
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Stoic and the Epicurean know what they are talking of; when 
the Stoic speaks of virtue, he does not mean vaguely anything 
that it is well to do ; when the Epicurean speaks of pleasure, 
he does not mean vaguely anything for which men can or do 
wish. Nor does the Academic attempt to correct the disputants 
by the explanation that each sees one side of the proverbial 
shield ; he acknowledges that the debate is a real one, though 
he finds the arguments on both sides unconvincing. Pleasure to 
the Epicurean is always something to be received, it is some-? 
thing to be enjoyed more pmrely and more securely as man's 
life approximates to that of a healthy gregarious animal, liking 
sunshine and food and women and wine and company, and 
using his reason as a multiplying mirror for these sources of 
happiness. It would not be very misleading to say that the 
pleasure of Epicurus is exclusively an affair of the affereiit 
nerves and of those connected with the solar plexus. The Stoic, 
on the other hand, starts with the conception that our activity 
has a normal development of its own ; that a man of wholesome 
nature, who finds himself a member of a sound society, finds it 
his nature to act in a certain way, just as it is the nature of a 
tree in suitable soil to grow to a certain shape. The growth of 
the tree is an end in itself ; a well-grown tree is perfect of its 
kind, and that is enough. The difference between a man and a 
tree, according to the Stoics, is not that man needs anything more 
than to be perfect of his kind, but that to be perfect of his kind he 
has to choose and intend his proper end, because he is capable of 
rational voluntary action. Since a normal development of ac- 
tivity is, according to the Stoics, the only thing completely sub- 
ject to rational choice and at the same time its adequate satis- 
factory object, it ceases to be a paradox that virtue is the only 
good. The exposition of this, which is put into the mouth of 
Cato, is very clear and vigorous, and in its form is probably 
original; for Cicero congratulates himself (through another 
speaker) on having broken through the Stoical custom of logic- 
chopping to attain to a free continuous argument. 

The criticism of Epicureanism is decisive ; it is a doctrine 
that leaves out all that is best in man, and especially all that is 
best in a Roman ; for Epicureanism, a much clearer and more 
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consistent doctrine than Benthamism, has no place for public- 
spirited activity* The true Epicurean is simply a Lazzarone 
clothed and in his right mind, and aware of his advantages ; and 
Cicero had considerable experience of the false Epicurean, whose 
activity, so far as he could give an account of it to himself, 
was simply a means to accumulating the materials for an old 
age of coarse indulgence and extravagance, and naturally main- 
tained that even Epiciurus had cause to blush for such disciples. 
In life, as Cicero and serious people generally understood it, there 
was no room for ^ pleasure 'derived from some material object of 
enjoyment, or for * gladness,' the vague irrational exhilaration that 
depends upon the physical state, and generally interferes with 
any steady activity. Both were set down quite correctly as * dis- 
turbances of the mind,' and were separated rather too absolutely 
from the tranquil satis&ctions which attend the gratification of 
natural appetites, and the successful activity of our powers. The 
enjoyment of a cheerful meal differs in kind from the enjoyment 
of a debauch, though if we watch the transition it is impossible 
to fix a point at which the difference is more than one of degree. 
The same may be said of the difference between temperate en- 
joyment of success and the half-crazy exultation which was not 
uncommon in the ancient world and is not unknown in the 
modem. The question whether the * appetites ' were to be mode- 
rated or abolished was really for Cicero a question whether it was 
right or possible to take the enjoyment of the debauchee at 
rare intervals or in safe doses — a theory which commended 
itself to a good many respectable Bomans who did not study 
philosophy. 

The point at which Stoicism was really open to criticism was 
not so much that it made too little allowance for natural feeling 
(though Cicero thought it might have made more), but that it 
took no account of success. It was difficult to maintain that 
the results of action were really indifferent. If a patriot saved 
his country, the act was its own reward ; it required nothing further 
in the shape of popularity or praise or self-complacency; but how if 
a citizen did his duty and failed to save his coimtry, and perhaps 
by doing his duty, and ignoring that other men were certain 
not to do theirs, did, so far as could be calculated, more harm 
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than good ? How if a man recognised the direction in which 
activity was desirable, and saw that with his natural endowments 
activity in that direction would be ineffectual ? The only reply 
that a Stoic could make to such criticism was to repeat his 
demonstration that normal voluntary action was the adequate 
object of rational choice, and that the ideal standard must be 
maintained at any cost. Here, too, the Academic has to give 
up the ideal, at any rate as a standard ; excellence is generally 
ranked above success, and real excellence the Academic is content 
to rank highest : but real excellence, he insists, is seldom really 
unsuccessful* It is also very seldom attainable, and he doubts 
whether it can be the object of every life to attain it. Gameades 
thought it surprising that no one had taken up the very defen- 
sible position that life had no end at all for a man beyond itself: 
that for a man to get what was fit for him, and to do what he was 
fit for, was the chief good, or at any rate there was no other, beyond 
the simple play of human faculty in human intercourse. The 
way of expressing this was curiously technical. Discussion had 
brought to light certain natural prerequisites to both virtue and 
pleasure, such as eating, drinking, moving, sleeping, talking, 
learning (for no one can live without instruction). Now all 
these seem good in their place for their own sake, apart firom 
anything to which they may lead. It is impossible to imagine 
any further good which does not include and presuppose these 
first gifts or needs of nature ; and though it seems natural to 
treat them as means (was this why Gameades did not affirm for 
himself that they were the end ?), it is hard to prove that any 
end which we pursue by them yields more than themselves. 

The interest of the treatise * De Finibus' is purely speculative ; 
the interest of the Tusculan Disputations is purely practical* 
One of Cicero's pupils after another puts forward some one of the 
evils which the natural man fears, and Cicero demolishes his 
objections with much affectionate earnestness and a certain 
parade of what is meant for Socratic dialectic. This is a very 
poor substitute for the real interchange of thought between equals 
which we have in Cicero's other works. Landor might have been 
less ready to praise the method of Cicero's Dialogues at the ex- 
pense of Plato's, if he had suspected that the continuous speeches 
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were often extracted from Greek treatises, as, for instance, the 
speech of Velleius in the ^ De Natura Deorum,' from the works 
of Philodemus, a contemporary Epicm*ean, of which large frag- 
ments have been discovered at Herculaneum. Still, so far as 
he apprehends the question (and he generally apprehends it as 
well as any man of the time), Cicero succeeds in giving the 
force with which conflicting views appeal to the instructed 
practical judgment. But the Tusculan disputations are a work 
of despair. When Cicero wrote them, Italy was given over to 
Caesar and the host of tribunes and centurions who had con- 
quered licence in his train. Everything but good conscience 
seemed lost beyond recovery ; and Cicero strove to convince him- 
self, in convincing the young yet uncorrupted by the world, that 
to keep a good conscience through everything is enough, and 
more than enough, that to know this is our main concern, and 
that glory and success and all externals are so secondary that 
the inquiry as to whether they add anything more or less to 
virtue only serves curiosity, if indeed it does not lower courage. 
Even the style is affected by the reckless earnestness of the 
writer, and becomes more animated and pathetic and at the same 
time less pure. The discussion whether vita beata will mount the 
rack with the philosopher is a model of the careless personification 
which misses being picturesque and succeeds in being illogical, 
and it is one of the praises of Latin literature that it generally 
abstains from this slovenly sort of personification, and only per- 
sonifies to make a direct and vivid appeal to the imagination. 

The smaller treatises, the ^Laelius ' and the * Cato,' are probably, 
like the * De Officiis,' founded upon single Greek works which 
' Cicero adapted with a well-founded confidence that as a great 
writer he could improve the style, and that a Roman of rank 
ought to be able to improve the substance. There is the same 
impatience of mere discussion which meets us in the Tusculan 
Disputations. Lselius and Cato are lecturers, with a youthful 
audience, and their pleasiure in it is no doubt a reflection of the 
generous pleasure Cicero was still able to take in the young. 
One interesting feature in both is the anticipation of the 
thought which is beginning to console a few rare spirits for the 
certainty of death. Cicero felt as strongly as any disciple of the 
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* Beligion of Humanity * that the best part of the lives of those 
who have lived for others still lives on in others ; and few disciples 
of the school have expressed the feeling so simply and so well. 
This was supported in him by the philosophical hope of a per- 
sonal life for the glorified spirit, set forth with enthusiastic 
eloquence in the magnificent dream of Scipio.^ Cicero did not 
live to see the two thoughts which comforted him popularised 
by being combined in the faith or fiction of apotheosis, for he 
obviously treats the position of Antonius, the fiamen of Divus 
JnUus, as a veiy 8ony joke. 

Something has been said already of Cicero's political 
treatises ; it should be added that in the ^ Laws ' the actual laws 
are in decidedly archaic Latin, and that very great stress is 
laid on the importance of keeping the character of Soman wor- 
ship unchanged. Its ceremonies were valuable, both because they 
cost little money and because they cost much time and care* 
Plato's exclusion of poets was replaced by an exclusion equally 
respectful of the New Academy ; happily there was no need to 
exclude the loungers of the Grarden. We have lost most of the 
discussion on justice in the ^ Republic,' but in a sense we can 
see it was an advance on that with which Plato's ^ Republic ' 
opens. Cameades did not outrage good sense and common ex- 
perience by an ideal portrait of an unredeemed successful villain^ 
whose prosperity should make it doubtful whether it was worth 
while to be just. He confined himself to illustrating a position, 
which has never been refuted, that in actual society there is a real 
conflict of interests ; that one man's advantage rightly understood 
may be incompatible with the rights of another or with the good 
of the community, and then asking for reasons to prove that a 
man is to be just against himself. The reply to these objections, 
so far as we can judge from the fragments preserved to us, was 
mainly an appeal to our natural sociability and to all that is 
expressed by the modern phrases of * solidarity ' and ' social or- 
ganism.' Of course, so far as the analogy which the latter phrase 
suggests holds, it would be decisive ; in the individual organism 

> Preserved by the eagacity of Macrobius from the wreck of Cicero's Ra- 
fmhUc, and more valuable than all that has been recovered by the diligence 
of Cardinal Mai. 
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no one organ can thrive readly at the expense of the rest, 
just as no outward prosperity can compensate for injury to the 
health of the body, whence Plato had argued that for no earthly 
gain could it be worth while to injure the health of the soul. 
Unfortunately neither analogy is exact, and the analogy to 
which Plato appeals has a false look of exactness which has led 
Plato and others into much unreal rhetoric. We do not know 
whether Cicero's rhetoric was unreal, though we do know from 
his own boasts in the ^ Lselius ' that it was earnest and elaborate. 
Of the rhetorical works only the ^ De Oratore ' need detain us, 
for, admirable as the ^ Brutus ' is, with its fine exact and generous 
appreciation of scores of forgotten speakers, there is little to 
say of it here beyond the extracts already given. The * De 
Oratore ' is certainly the most finished of all Cicero's treatises, 
and the coming and going of the secondary speakers is ad- 
mirably managed to bring out the dignity of the principals 
and to convey an impression of the lofty courtesy of the highest 
Roman society. The scenery of the dialogue, so to speak, is 
on a level with Plato, except at his very best, although there is 
much less play of thought, as indeed the subject suggests less. 
The real subject is the double function of the orator, as a public 
speaker and an advocate. Crassus, the greatest orator before 
Cicero, brings out the conception of the public speaker as a 
man who must be first of all perfectly virtuous, then perfectly 
wise, a master of the philosophy of Greece and of the truer, 
more practical teaching of Boman sages like Lselius and Corun- 
canius and the elder Cato. He must have a competent know- 
ledge of everything that can come under discussion, though 
subordinate sciences, such as civil law, will be studiously kept 
in their proper place. It must be remembered that at fiome 
there were no newspapers, no sermons, hardly any books ; that 
the general public was not in the habit of reading such books 
as there were. When a famous citizen spoke on public affairs 
in the assembly, or on an exciting case before the courts, he 
might if he pleased put himself forward to supply in his own 
person an equivalent for the many forms of instruction and 
entertainment which the Romans lacked, each of which in our 
own day forms the basis of a separate profession. On the other 
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hand, the parties and perhaps the court might think what was very 
interesting to the cororui (the ring of spectators who gathered 
round the parties and their respective adherents) rather super- 
fluous, for the corona could go away at pleasure, and the parties 
and the court were bound to remain. There was obviously 
room for a more business-like, less pretentious, less discursive 
style of speaking than that which Crassus cultivated, and it is 
of this style that Antonius constitutes himself the theorist.^ 
The discussion as to the comparative merits of the two styles is 
indecisive, and only serves to bring out the conception of each, 
and to show that really able speakers, whatever their ideal of 
their profession may be, have necessarily much in common; 
perhaps too to show that Cicero could idealise his predecessors 
in a way to bring out their characteristic excellences and veil 
their defects. Ue was glad to be able to deny that his Crassus 
was less wordy and his Antonius more copious than the 
originals. The contrast is important from another point of view : 
it is clear, both from the * Brutus ' and the preface of the lost 
translation of the speeches of iEschines and Demosthenes in the 
case of Ctesiphon, that Cicero's reputation in his later years was 
not uncontested. A school of Atticists had grown up, mostly 
purists in politics as well as in style, who wished to exclude 
everjrthing superfluous and get rid of amplification and emotion, 
and be simple, business-like, convincing, and elegant. They 
probably failed to realise that there had been occasions, and 
perhaps were still, when it was worth while to electrify the 
court by passionate pleadings; but generally eloquence was 
directed not to gain the sufirages of the court, which even in 
important cases might consist of a single judge, but to influence 
the audience, and the Atticists were quite right in thinking that 
this trait was anything but Attic, for an Attic orator had never 
occasion to separate the audience and the court. They were 
also probably right in thinking that for practice in Roman 
coiuts in ordinary cases, Lysias was a better model than 
Demosthenes. 

> It seems that Cicero intended also to make Antonius the representative 
of the theory of Aristotle (set forth in a lost dialogue), and Crassus the repre- 
sentative of the theory of Isocrates. 
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It is curious that Cicero should have imagined that a trans- 
lation of iEschines and Demosthenes was a vindication of his 
own style. Compared with Calvus, no doubt even Demosthenes 
was full and ^Eschines was passionate, but Cicero was certainly 
diffuse, even compared with ^schines. 

As compared with Demosthenes, it is his great praise to 
be amusing and interesting : he does not take our concern for 
granted as Demosthenes does, who trusts simply to the con- 
tagion of his own earnestness, whereas Cicero has studied all 
methods of engaging and relieving our attention. He varies 
everything that can be varied, he amplifies almost everything 
that can be amplified; he is fond of side issues. In the 
defence of Sex. Boscius, his first great speech, he rests his case 
not on the innocence of his client, which he is content for the 
most part to asseverate, but on the nefarious manoeuvres of 
Chrysogonus. So, too, in the defence of Cluentius we hear 
quite as much of the trial in which Cluentius was supposed to 
have outbribed his mother's husband as of the charge of poison- 
ing that was actually before the court; and, long after the 
affair of Catilina, the supposed necessity of protecting all who 
had helped Cicero to save the state from his nefarious enter- 
prise figured largely in his speeches. He was rather apt to 
frame improbable defences and to take up more ground than 
could be really held. For instance, it is obvious that there 
was no malice on either side in the affray between Clodius and 
Milo, but as Clodius' partisans chose to assert that Milo had 
laid a plot to assassinate Clodius, Cicero roundly retorted that 
it was Clodius who had laid a plot to assassinate Milo ; and his 
whole speech is pervaded by this rasK assumption. Throughout, 
also, Milo is represented as a pure and spotless patriot; 
although, even before his last outbreak, Cicero had pretty well 
made up his mind that he was a madman, and expressed his 
belief with his usual frankness in his outspoken correspondence. 
Perhaps Cicero wrote in defence of Milo with some exaggeration 
of enthusiasm, because in the actual trial he had spoken with 
less than his usual courage and failed in the result more com- 
pletely than he was accustomed to fail. But it does not 
appear that after his consulship he ever was really supreme as 
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an advocate : be was always the greatest living orator, though 
few of the orations which he handed down to us belong to his 
later years — except the Philippics, which with one or two ex- 
ceptions are more remarkable for the skilful pertinacity with 
which a political object is pursued imder great difficulties than 
for their worth as orations. For instance, it was voted that under 
the alarming circumstances of the time military dress should be 
worn in the streets of Bome : and Cicero harps upon this decision 
in a way that was probably edifying and useful to right-thinking 
gossips at the time, but is the reverse of impressive to posterity. 
In general, the difficulties under which Cicero spoke are too 
apparent, and the necessity of putting on an air of heroism 
interferes with our appreciation of the diplomatic ingenuity dis- 
played in the speeches, and to better advantage in the letters 
to Plancus and other commanders whom Cicero had hopes of 
securing to the interests of the Senate. Probably even the great 
second Philippic, which has generally been recognised as Cicero's 
masterpiece, gained in reputation a good deal by the subse- 
quent history of Antonius, who was completely sacrificed to 
Augustus by all Roman writers ; whence it followed that all 
Cicero's attacks upon him were entirely justified. At the 
time, it is hard to think that the conduct of Antonius was 
really an outrage upon the sensibilities of a senate whose ranks 
had been filled with CsBsar's officers, who felt that in giving 
Decimus Brutus a hesitating support against him they were 
after all only espousing the quarrel of one old comrade against 
another, and consoled themselves by the fact that, if Brutus had 
helped to kill their old commander, he was in alliance for the 
moment with their commander's heir. Apart from this, Cicero's 
denunciations of mere debauchery and cruelty must have rung 
rather hollow upon the ears of contemporaries for the most 
part only less shameless than Antonius, and far less vigorous : 
though Cicero himself had every right to treat the convention- 
alities which he reproached Antonius with disregarding as 
serious, and political profligacy had not gone so far that a man 
in Antonius' position could travel slipshod in the dark without 
some discredit when the charge was brought home to him — to 
say nothing of drunkenness on public occasions. On the other 
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band, the invective loses, because it is clear tbat Cicero's 
honest convictions might have slept if Antonius had been 
willing to keep terms with him. For this reason the speech 
stands below the invective against Piso, which makes no pre- 
tence of serving any purpose except Cicero's hearty contempt 
for a vulgar blusterer who had done him what injury he could, 
and had been foolish enough to challenge an altercation with him 
after his fortunes had mended. 

Of Cicero's letters it is not easy to speak as they deserve 
within moderate compass ; they have always a charming air of 
frankness and dignity, even when the writer is embarrassed 
and has to calculate the eflFect of every word. The long series 
of letters * ad Familiares ' are all more or less of this cate- 
gory. The letters to Atticus show how great the strain must 
have been, for they prove his need of entire unrestrained ex- 
pansion, and his need of leaning upon another judgment. 
In both points the correspondence reminds us of Dickens' 
letters to Forster : it is also the clearest proof of Cicero's funda- 
mental honesty, and of how little he was really the dupe of his 
vanity, and of the miscalculation which led him to exaggerate 
his public services in the presence of the public. 

Cicero's Contemporaries and Successors. 

A curious and interesting relic of the beginning or the end 
of the age of Cicero is the treatise on rhetoric addressed to 
Caius Herennius by an unknown writer, probably Comificius, 
who used the same Greek text-book as Cicero in his two books 
* de Inventione.' He follows his model much more closely than 
Cicero, and is uniformly, or almost uniformly, didactic and 
dogmatic, where Cicero is apt to lose himself in discussion. 
The two books of Cicero are longer than the four of the author 
who wrote for Herennius ; they both agree that the choice and 
arrangement of topics is the most extensive part of the art, 
and when he has exhausted this Cicero pauses and concludes 
aU of his treatise that has reached us. The unknown goes on 
to treat of memory and of the arts of voice and gesture, which 
occupy the remainder of the third book ; the fourth, which is 
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the most interesting, contains the writer's views of style in the 
largest sense, illustrated by choice morsels of his own com- 
position. This was an innovation which filled him with uneasy 
pride : his Grreek models and his Latin rivals had always drawn 
their illustrations from approved and recognised classics, which 
was tantamount to a confession, from his point of view, that 
they were unequal to practise the art which they professed. He 
thinks it as absurd to teach oratory by a series of extracts 
from other speakers as for a sculptor to teach sculpture by 
exhibiting fragments of the work of other sculptors, or for an 
athlete to undertake to train a runner by standing still and 
discoursing on the performances of celebrated runners in the 
past. The second comparison diminishes the arrogance of the 
first, for the author, whoever he was, cannot have been a cele- 
brated speaker ; he makes a merit of writing on the subject 
at all, as he has private afiairs to attend to, but he is fond of 
exercising himself in speaking, and expects Herennius, who 
likes exercising with him, to improve with such opportunities. 
He is not exactly a teacher of rhetoric, but a private gentleman^ 
studious of the art and recognised among his friends as accom- 
plished in the practice of it. Probably if asked why he de- 
claimed at home oftener than he spoke in the courts or the 
assembly, he would have said that his station did not call upon 
him to be a conspicuous politician, or his temper to force him- 
self into politics. His authorities are all the famous orators 
from Lselius to Crassus, which naturally leads us to think that 
he was a mature man when Cicero was a youth ; on the other 
hand, there are traces which might lead us to fancy that he knew 
of Cicero and did not admire him, and knew of Lucretius and 
agreed with him. It is certainly strange that a Roman who 
had not read Lucretius should enumerate not only the fear of 
death but religion among the motives of crime. It is also 
curious that somebody who was not Cicero should have a son 
Tullius and a wife Terentia. Phrases like *Et inimico proderas 
et amicum Isedebas et tibi non consulebas ; ' * Nee reipublicse 
consuluisti nee amicis profuisti nee inimicis restitisti,* look 
like criticisms of Cicero's conduct in the decline of his fortune. 
His refusal to be on the Campanian domain commission was 
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an advantage to his enemy Clodius, an oflFence to "his friend 
Pompeins, and left his own safety unprovided for. When he 
went into exile, it might fairly be said he neither served the 
state, nor stood by his friends, nor withstood his enemies. 
After his return, when he was inclined to revenge himself with 
CflBsar's help upon the nobility who had betrayed him, it might 
seem fair to say, * Inimicis te placabilem, amicis inexorabilem 
praebes.' What follows might pass for a scathing invective 
from the point of view of the thorough optimates of his con- 
duct during the civil war. 

* In otio tumultuaris ; in tumultu es otiosus. In re frigidis- 
sima oales; in ferventissima friges. Tacito quum opus est 
clamas ; quum tibi loqui convenit, obmutescis. Ades, abesse 
vis ; abes, reverti cupis. In pace bellum quspritas, in bello 
pacem desideras. In contione de virtute loqueris; in praelio 
prsB ignavia tubse sonitnm perferre non potes.' 

The only part which an admirer of Cicero might think 
inappropriate in the mouth of his enemies is the first half- 
sentence. Though Cicero busied himself a good deal in pro- 
moting the abortive reaction of public opinion against Pompeius 
and his confederates, his action was hardly of a kind to be 
described as * tumultuous.* All the rest would suit well enough : 
he was loud in criticism in the camp of Pompeius, where he 
would have done well to hold his peace : in the debates which 
preceded the war he took no part. When he was with Pompeius, 
he wished himself away; when he was safe in Cilicia, he wished 
himself back in Rome. When the confederates were united, he 
had a mind to disunite them or to oppose their united forces. 
When Pompeius was drifting into hostilities and when he was 
engaged in them, Cicero was for peace at almost any price. In 
the campaign, when he joined Pompeius at last, he was so 
nearly a neutral as to be almost proscribed by the ultras, who 
doubtless thought he would have fought if he had had the 
courage. Another touch is less certain in its application: it is a 
vigorous apostrophe to Cassius, probably the celebrated judge and 
author of the much misquoted * Cui bono,' against the impudence 
of a witness who makes a speech for the prosecution ; which 
was rather a favourite device of Cicero's when he sympathised 
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with a prosecution that he had not courage to conduct in 
person. 

It is needless to say that the style of the unknown is anything 
but an advance upon Cicero's ; though pure, and clear, and even 
elegant, it is so dry and stiflFthat it is difficult to suppose he wrote 
after him : but we know that PoUio, one of the most celebrated 
speakers of the age of Augustus, was, compared with Cicero, 
simply rough and unfinished, only reaching here and there the 
level of agreeable finish which Cicero constantly maintained. It 
is the more noticeable therefore that the writer to Herennius 
sets the ideal of finish very high, much higher than an Eng- 
lish writer or speaker would set it. For instance, if it were 
necessary to throw the blame of the revolt of a colony on a 
revolutionary party at home, one would think it quite sufficient 
to begin a passage not meant to be particularly impressive as 
follows : * Our allies, when minded to wage war upon us, would 
certainly have reasoned again and again how much lay in their 
power to do, if indeed they were acting altogether of themselves, 
and had not many helpers from among us, evil and daring men. 
For all are wont to ponder long who mean to work in mighty 
matters.' The author's criticism is: * Discourse of this kind 
cannot hold the hearer's attention, for it is all at sea, does not 
grasp one point and clasp it firm in perfect words.' It is a 
failure, in short, in the style in which this is a success. 

* Ye see, judges, with whom we wage this war : with allies, 
with men accustomed to fight for us, and both by diligence and 
valour to uphold our empery with us. These, on the one part, 
needs must know themselves and their means and their 
resources ; on the other part, none the less by reason of neigh- 
bourhood and fellowship in all things were able to know and to 
deem of the power of the Boman people in all things : when 
these determined to wage war with us, what matter was it, I 
pray you, that made them bold to enterprise the war when 
they understood that far the greater part of our allies stood fast 
in their duty, when they saw on their own part that neither 
multitude of soldiers, skill of generals, nor treasure of money 
was ready at need, or, in a word, any matter of the matters that 
are needful for the service of war ? If they were waging war for 
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boundaries with neighbours, if they thought the whole contest 
depended upon one battle, still they would come thereto with 
better equipment in all things ; how much less would they, 
being what they are, essay with their petty forces to take 
away the empery of the wide world, to which empery all 
nations, kings, and peoples have yielded themselves, partly of 
force, partly of good-will, being overcome either by the arms or 
the bounty of the Boman people ? Some one will ask, WTiat, 
did not they of Fregellae move of their own choice ? Truly it 
was much the harder for them to move, that they saw how all 
the rest had come off. For without experience of things, such 
as are not able to seek ensamples concerning everything soever 
from things done aforetime do most easily fall into that error 
for lack of knowledge, but such as know what has befallen 
others are able easily by the fortune of others to provide for 
their own prospects. Was there nothing then to lead them 
on, no hope to make them bold to take up arms ? But who 
can believe that such madness possessed any as to make him 
dare to assault the empery of the Boman people with no force 
to make him bold ? Therefore there must needs have been 
something. What else can that be, except what I say ? ' Of 
course this is more distinct and emphatic, but the gain involves 
a disproportionate expense in elaboration. The point that the 
revolt of Fregellse cannot have been unsupported is obvious, 
whether true or false ; and the longer it is dwelt on, the longer 
a sceptical hearer has to divine an alternative reason for a 
strange event. 

It is easier to approve the author's taste in the specimen he 
gives of the simplest style to which an orator can descend. 

* When my client came into the baths, he began to be rubbed 
down after his douche. Presently when he thought it time to 
go down into the hot bath, the other party called across the 
bath, " Here, young fellow ! your people have been hustling, you 
will have to make amends." My client blushed ; at his age he 
was not used to being hailed by a stranger. The other party 
began to say the same and the like much louder. My client 
just managed to say, " Well, you must let me think about it." 
Then the other party did begin to shout with that voice which 
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is fit to bring a blush from the most hardened brawler, " You 
are so sharp and impudent that you're not content to practise 
even in the middle of the forum : you must get behind the 
scenes and to places of that kind." The young fellow was dis- 
turbed ; and no wonder, for he still felt the lectures of his peda- 
gogue buzzing in his ears, and had never heard such abuse as 
that. For where, pray, should he have seen a rascal, bankrupt 
of blushes, who might well think he had not a rag of character 
to lose, and so might do everything without risking his reputa- 
tion ? ' 

The unsuccessful attempt in the same style deserves all the 
author can say of it : * The other party came up to my client 
in the baths ; says thereafter, " Your servant here hustled me." 
Thereafter my client says to him, " I'll think it over." Then 
the other grew abusive, and called out more and more in the 
presence of many.* As the writer says, this has no style or com- 
position or choice of vocabulary. He has not been at pains to 
construct a large specimen of the tumid style, which is the 
danger to which those who aim at the impressive style are 
most exposed. 

•Whosoever traffics with foemen to betray the fatherland 
will never pay a fitting penalty ; no, not though he be driven 
headlong to be engulfed of Neptune. So it repenteth him 
who hath fashioned moimtains of war, abolished fair fields of 
peace.' 

This corresponds to : * Who is there among you, judges, to 
be able to devise fit and due punishment for a man who has 
devised to betray the fatherland to enemies? What misdeed 
can be compared with this wickedness ? what worthy chastise- 
ment be found for this misdeed ? ' and so on for twenty or thirty 
lines more, winding up with a rather tame display of ingenuity. 
The writer knew that the worst that could be done with a traitor 
was to banish him, and so when he has spent all his rhetoric 
on heightening the guilt of treason he concludes that his words 
are too weak for the horror of the feet ; but he finds this 
easier to bear, because the judges will out of their abounding 
zeal for the country drive the traitor headlong from the country 
which he sought to bring under the yoke of filthy enemies. 
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The author is not satisfied with a specimen of each of the 
three styles which an orator requires to practise: he gives 
specimens of most of the diflferent figures or ways in which a 
point can be put ; and it is among these that we find the pas- 
sages that read Uke criticism of Cicero. That the criticism is 
veiled is hardly surprising, for Cicero himself shrank firom criti- 
cising his contemporaries, as we see from the amount of pressure 
that he describes in the * Brutus,' before he will pay his tribute 
of vague eulogy to Caesar and candid courtesy to Hortensiiis, 
and justify his own self-complacency by a deprecatory descrip- 
tion of his own training and endeavours. Whoever the author 
wiis he had more reason to avoid challenging a collision with 
Cicero, than Cicero had to shun collisions with others, though 
Cicero lacked the best defence for his reputation. With all 
his endeavours he never founded a school of oratory. 

The only speaker who seriously tried to form himself upon 
him was M. Claudius Alarcellus, consul 51 B.C., who was in 
exile at Mjrtilena when Cicero wrote. He was a vehement 
opponent of Caesax, and delayed his return fi^om exile for nearly a 
year after he had been pardoned. He was an accomplished and 
very painstaking speaker, who naturally followed the greatest 
and most laborious of contemporary orators ; and his fine voice 
and dignity of presence gave grace to the imitation. Afterwards 
he was completely forgotten, and the praise which Cicero puts 
into the mouth of Brutus, high as it is, sounds a little perfunctory. 
Something of the same perfunctory tone is to be traced in all 
that is said of the eloquence of C. Julius Caesar : his greatness 
left men under the impression that he was or might have been 
a consummate orator, for in the early part of his career he had 
been a frequent and eflFective speaker. Cicero gives us to under- 
stand that he and Marcellus were among politicians of mark the 
only si)eakers to be named in the same breath with himself. 
As he leaves Brutus to characterise Marcellus, so he sets 
Atticus to characterise Caesar. It is clear that Ciesar's special 
distinction was that he spoke better Latin than any statesman 
of the day ; Cicero was a great master of the language, but he 
liad learnt it, while Cccsar knew it by hereditary instinct ; again. 
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Cibsax was content with the language as it stood at its best, 
and only cared for the utmost attainable consistency of usage, 
while Cicero wished to enrich and vary the language, and in 
the judgment of CsBsar succeeded admirably. Being a very able 
man, he naturally had some share of most of the recognised 
merits of the day. The praise which both Cicero and Tacitus 
give, after they have done justice to Ids Latin and his general 
ability, turns upon something that they called ^ splendour.' All 
the orators of Cicero's age, according to Tacitus, stand together 
on a &r higher level than his own contemporaries, and ' splen- 
dour ' is the special grace of Csesar. Cicero is a little fuller. 
There was nothing tricky or puzzling in Caesar's way of speak- 
ing, everything was clear and bright as in full sunshine ; his 
voice, his figure, his bearing when he spoke, had all something 
high-bred and magnificent about them. This seems to apply 
to the speeches of his maturity ; according to Suetonius, when 
young he had imitated the easy humorous vein of the elder 
Caesar ; perhaps the prosecution of Dolabella might have suc- 
ceeded better if the prosecutor, then only twenty-two years 
old, had been unmistakably serious. Apparently this was not 
the speech by which later students judged him ; and later 
students judged him amiss, for he took very little pains about 
the publication of his speeches, and Augustus had to protest 
with some vigour that most of the speeches which circulated in 
his name were an entirely inadequate compilation from the 
public records and private tradition. Apparently the speech for 
a certain Sanmite, Decius, was authentic, and therefore critics 
fastened upon it and found it tedious ; as they found Brutus's 
speech on behalf of King Deiotarus. Neither speaker was in a 
position to be passionate and effective at all hazards : when the 
ascendency of Sulla or of Caesar was at its height, the advocate 
of a Samnite or of a king who had sided with Pompeius was 
obliged to be cautious. Either speech may have been a well- 
considered manifesto on behalf of a defeated party, all the more 
valuable at the time for being too temperate for posterity. 
Caesar took no pains to preserve the elaborate addresses which 
he issued daily when he was curule aedile and was restoring the 
statues of Marius. Perhaps Quinctilian, who finds in his speechefl 
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the same vigour, the same rapid insight, the same decisive energy 
as in his campaigns, may be thinking of the brief records of what 
he said when his position in the state was secure : the phrase 
is not merely conventional, for he thinks a student might gain 
by studying Caesar as well as Cicero, and so add some additional 
vigour to the completeness and grace which he might learn from 
Cicero. As a man of action he could be round and peremptory 
beyond the ordinary measure of speakers who lived upon the 
applause of an audience. 

An exceedingly elegant speaker, who had, and sought, no 
political position, was M. Calidius ; he hardly stood above the 
common crowd of advocates, but among them he was quite 
unique. If he had had the power of contagious passion, he 
would have been a great orator : as it was, he was a most exqui- 
site and ingenious advocate, who never missed the real point of 
a case, and delighted coimoisseurs by the perfect clearness of 
his explanation and by the felicity of his diction, which seemed 
perfectly natural and appropriate, in spite of an abundant dis- 
play of ornament of all kinds, rhetorical iSgures, musical cadences 
(which were never obtruded), and metaphors which came in 
without eflFort. He dealt much in aphorisms of a kind whose 
appUcation it was difficult to discover, until they had been enun- 
ciated in his smooth, easy, transparent language. He is only 
known by the high praise which Cicero gives him, which per- 
haps is higher because he had once treated him very cruelly in 
open court. Calidius accused one Cn. Gellius of an attempt to 
poison him, and set forth the case with his accustomed neatness 
and precision ; Cicero said what was to be said in reply, and 
then told Calidius he was a great deal too cool about such a 
charge to have believed in it. WTiile making it he had never 
slapped his forehead or his thigh, he had not so much as stamped 
his foot ; so far from moving the court, he had almost sent it to 
sleep. 

The generation who were young when Cicero was celebrated 
included three considerable speakers who passed away while still 
young : C. Curio, M. Caelius Rufus, and C. Licimus Calvus. Of 
these Curio was upon the whole the most important as a poli- 
tician, and perhaps not the least effective as an orator. Cicero 
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regrets that, after trying to make his way with the approval of the 
nobility and all respectable citizens, he decided to pay his debts 
by siding with Caesar. He, like his father, was noted rather for 
Energy than for skilful argument or literary culture. He was 
not indiflferent to purely oratorical training, though according 
to Cicero he was more remarkable for zeal than diligence. 

M. Caelius Rufus pained Cicero in the same way, though 
he lived long enough to turn against Caesar as too conservative, 
out of an insatiable desire to fish in troubled waters. His speeches 
were more read than Curio's, though he filled less space in his- 
tory. He made his three best speeches comparatively early, and 
unlike Calidius, who spoke best in defence, he was celebrated as 
an accuser. He prosecuted C. Antonius in 59 B.C. for his mal- 
versations in Macedonia, and L. Sempronius Atratinus ; the third 
accused, was either D. Laelius or Q. Pompeius Rufus, who was tri- 
bune 53 B.C., and who was seditious in support of JNlilo. When 
curule aedile he delivered several harangues to the people which 
were all in favour of strictness of administration : one, on the 
variety of frauds in the management of aqueducts, had been read 
with diligence by Frontinus in the latter part of the first century 
A.D. He was celebrated both for his wit and for a certain air of 
elevation ; he had a very ha2)py knack of inventing details and 
pouring contempt upon his opponents : phrases like a 'farthing 
Clytemnestra ' and a * barley-husk rhetorician ' made a reputa- 
tion which it is not easy to explain. In many places it was 
thought he anticipated the tone which passed for elevation and 
brilliancy among fashionable speakers in the reign of Ves- 
pasian, who thought the average speaking of that generation 
tame and homely. Quinctilian praises his * asperity ' : he knew 
how to set the minds of the court on edge against a prisoner, which 
is a different gift from the power of inflaming men's minds, which 
Cicero claims for himself and for any first-class orator. Ca^lius left 
the court cool, but he made them bitter. The longest passage we 
have from him is a laboured description of the trouble Antonius's 
concubines and centurions had to rouse him from his drunken 
sleep to fight Catilina. Cicero would have delighted in contrast- 
ing such behaviour with the ideal of a general officer, especially 
a general who had to defend Rome against a Catilina. But 
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there is not a hint of this in Caelius : he is content with a finished 
picture of a contemptible sot. Coarse as the description is, it is 
quoted with approbation by Quinctilian, and was not one of the 
passages which savoured of the shabby diction and disjointed, 
ill-fitting phrases that marked Cselius as still one of the ancients. 
Like Caelius, C. Licinius Calvus marks a stage in the transi- 
tion from Cicero to the eloquence of the days of Nero. Both 
were bom in the same year and day, and Calvus too distinguished 
himself young : he was twenty-seven when he accused Vatiniua 
(54 B.C.), and though he lived some five years longer, none of 
his other speeches were worth reading. He was the son of C. 
Licinius Macer, himself an acrid politician, and a zealous if not 
eflfective speaker, and a diligent historian. Like his father, he 
attacked all that was foremost in the state. But where his father 
had attacked the nobility, he attacked Csesar and Pompeius, 
against whom he also made war with epigrams in the manner of 
his friend Catullus. In the same spirit he lent himself to the 
growing public which was tiring of Cicero, as their predecessors 
had tired of Hortensius. He dwelt on the contrast between 
Cicero's exuberance and the terser energy of the Attic orators. 
Cicero had been considered Attic compared with the Asiatic 
exuberant luxuriance of Hortensius ; but Calvus was determined 
that his Attic purism should make Cicero seem Asiatic in his 
turn. As late as Quinctilian's day there were still some who 
preferred him to Cicero. The most definite testimony of his 
power was the acclamation of Vatinius, who could not refirain 
from starting up in court with a cry, * Pray you, judges, am I 
to be undone because he is eloquent ? ' Fragments firom his 
speeches against Vatinius are remarkable for their intensity 
of conviction. He began : * I am going to accuse the boldest 
man of our city of faction : he is rich and mean, with an evil 
tongue.' He dared him to harden his impudent forehead to say 
that he deserved to be made praetor before Cato. If he was 
acquitted it was not only the law of embezzlement but the law 
of treason, not only the law of treason but the Plautian law 
(against sedition), not only the Plautian law but the law against 
bribery, not only the law of bribery but all laws and judgments 
altogether, that would be brought to no effect. He told the 
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court that they all knew there had been bribery, and that all 
knew that they knew it. He concluded as usual with a prayer : 
that Jupiter and aU the immortal gods might do him good as 
surely as he was persuaded in his mind that there was evidence 
to convince any child of Vatinius's guilt. And this speech was 
not only animated by intense and acrimonious conviction, but 
adorned with a choice vocabulary and with plenty of skilfully 
veiled aphorisms. His cadences were for the most part severe : 
that is to say, the proportion of long syllables with consonants 
was large, and the short syllables were made to depend un- 
mistakably ujx)u the long ; the voice was not allowed to play 
among a number of short open syllables, and then rest upon two 
or three long syllables at the end. It was quite a wonderful phe- 
nomenon when, in defending Messius, who had been accused 
three times over, he condescended to cadences like * Credite 
mihi judices non est turpe misereri,' which were soft, not to 
say incoherent, compared with the ringing phrases in which 
the eager tones had travelled in serried movement from one 
strongly accented syllable to another. The severity of method 
which Calvus adopted in his speeches against Vatinius had 
probably been instinctive. Afterwards he made a system 
of correcting himself and retrenching superfluities, tiU he 
became meagre and tiresome ; but to the last he was always 
well before the public, and was an eflFective critic of Cicero. 

In this work he was joined by another uncompromising 
republican, M. Brutus, the nephew of Cato, the nominal leader 
of the conspiracy against Caesar, who though he gave him office, 
refused him a career. Cicero, who was a corresjwndent of Calvus, 
in spite of oratorical jealousies, was intimate with Brutus, who 
also criticised his speeches with quite as much candour as friend- 
liness. Brutus was very rich, very well educated, and very 
industrious : and though there were one or two stories which 
suggested that he was avaricious, he was thought to be uix)n 
the whole a very high-principled and consistent man. Cicero 
thought it tragical that a man with such a training should have 
no chance of sj)eaking in the courts or the senate and making 
himself felt as he deserved, at a time when Caesar's single will 
decided all the questions which had hitherto been settled by 
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the friction of public opinion, personal and family influence. 
* Public business ' was at a standstill in the sense in which 
Eomans understood it, and Brutus was just beginning to enter 
public life when the crash came. He had the opportunity of 
defending Appius Claudius, his father-in-law, and of delivering 
a speech in his honour at his funeral, and these were the only 
speeches he made under normal conditions. He defended 
King Deiotarus in Caesar's camp at Nicomedia, and harangued 
the people from the Capitol after the slaughter of Caesar, and 
published his harangue after sending it in vain for Cicero to 
correct. Cicero thought his speeches in general listless and dis- 
jointed ; there was no flow of passion to carry the hearers from 
one head of the discourse to another ; the diction was perfect, 
the disquisition a masterpiece of ingenuity, there were plenty 
of brilliant points well put : but Cicero said that in Brutus's place 
he would have written with more heat. Brutus's coldness did not 
come from want of courage. He wrote a speech in riveilry with 
Cicero to show how Milo ought to have been defended, taking 
the line that, as the republic was well rid of Clodius, Milo was 
not to blame for putting him out of the way. 

Brutus was born three years before Calvus, though his repu- 
tation, such as it was, came later : he was bom ten years before 
C. Asinius Pollio, sixteen years before M. Valerius Messalla. 
PoUio lived almost to the end of the reign of Augustus, and 
Messalla lived half way through it. Both were reckoned the last 
orators of the old school. The triumvirs were far more oppres- 
sive than Caesar had ever been, but when the proscriptions were 
over * public business ' went on again at Some. Pollio, like 
Calvus and Brutus, was dissatisfied with Cicero as an orator, 
and both in his speeches and his histories attacked his political 
honour as well as his oratory. His own ambition was versatile : 
he was not only an historian and an orator, but a writer of tra- 
gedies, and both as a tragedian and as an orator his tastes were 
antique. Accius and Pacuvius were to be traced in his speeches 
and in his plays. Having from the first been an intimate and 
at first almost an equal of Antonius and Octavian, his position 
in the state was independent of his literary and oratorical gifts, 
which he exercised mainly as accomplishments. He said him- 
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self that, as he could manage a ease nicely, he came to have 
many cases to manage, and, having many cases to manage, he 
could not manage them so nicely. He was very painstaking, 
and argued his cases more thoroughly apparently than any 
other speaker. He was famous for * diligence,' as Calvus was 
famous for * judgment '; he was also famous among his ad- 
mirers for harmonious cadence, the one ornament that he did 
not eschew. It seems he corrected himself into being dull, as 
Calvus corrected himself into being meagre ; he overloaded his 
speeches with arguments of all kinds, and was afraid of super- 
fluity of everything else ; he came so very far short of being as 
brilliant and agreeable as Cicero that he seemed to belong 
to an earlier generation. Many of his speeches were on charges 
of poisoning which were brought against Greek rhetoricians 
and other adherents of Caesar, and show what a venomous 
atmosphere of scandal and suspicion pervaded the city after the 
campaigns of Mutina and Philippi. It was noticed that he was 
the first orator of consequence who had ever pleaded before the 
centumviri, a court which seems to have represented the juris- 
diction of the comitia centuriata, and was specially concerned 
with questions of inheritance. He defended the heirs of Urbinia 
against a claimant who professed to be her son, and who could 
find no better advocate than T. Labienus,' who was extremely 
unpopular among all the large class who hoped for a revival of 
respectability and prosperity under Augustus, because he in- 
sisted upon dwelling on the seamy side of things. Conse- 
quently Pollio was able to make it an argument that the 
other side must have a bad case since no decent counsel would 
take it up. 

Messalla, like Pollio, began to speak before the war of 
Pharsalia. In his first case he was opposed to Sulpicius 
Sufus, the first jurist of the age of Cicero, and a not unsatis- 
factory speaker. But the greater part of his activity fell after 
he had reconciled himself with Octavian, by whose favour he 
rose to be consul in the year of Actium. He had the honour 
of completing the reduction of Aquitaine, and was rewarded 

' The son of Caesar's lieutenant, who had joined Porapeius on the ontbreak 
of the civil war. 
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with a triumph ; but to the last he stood somewhat aloof from 
the new monarchy. He was not in any sense in opposition ; 
but his position was very like that of great nobles under the 
Republic, who had more dignity than influence. This position 
affected his oratory in a curious way : he always began in a 
tone of deprecatory irony : he had weak health, he was not a 
match for the counsel on the other side in ability or influence, 
the court must not expect much from him. He had really his 
full share of patrician pride ; he was most exact in the refine- 
ment of his Latinity, and when he went to hear M. Porcius 
Latro, a celebrated declaimer, he admitted that he was eloquent, 
in a language of his own, which was not Latin. In spite of 
his deprecatory beginnings and a general want of energy, his 
speeches had an air of distinction and refinement worthy of his 
ancient and illustrious house. Compared with Cicero, he was 
mellower and more agreeable * (were there readers who found 
Cicero's endless eager display a little crude and oppressive ?), 
and he took more pains with his vocabulary. Festus illustrates 
this by quoting a passage where he called a bad woman ^ this 
decay and destruction of all the house.' The same half-archaic, 
half-metaphorical use of tabe^ was common in Sallust; but 
Cicero, though on his guard against any approach to vidgarity, 
and quite suflSciently ready to admit a metaphor on its own 
merits, was so much opposed to archaism and caprice as seriously 
to limit his vocabulary in some directions and throw him back 
upon the commonplace. 

> * Mitior et dulcior.' 
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CHAPTER III. 
LATER HISTORIANS OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Later Annalists and Memoir-Writers. 

We know comparatively little of the annalists and historians of 
the period between the Gracchi and Sulla except their names, 
and whether they wrote in Greek or Latin : for the most part 
they were little quoted after the age of Cicero, who found them, 
upon the. whole, unreadable, though on one occasion, when he 
was trying to occupy himself with literature in the interval 
between the African and the Spanish war, he expressed his 
vexation at not having the history of Vennonius : perhaps he 
wanted it for his work on the ancient orators. 

§ 1. The most important, and probably the earliest, was Cn. 
Gellius, whom his namesake Aulus quotes now and then for odd 
phrases, while Dionysius of Halicamassus seems to have taken 
him for his principal source of the early history : and others had 
done so before him, for on one occasion he quotes Gellius and 
his school, perhaps Greek litterateurs and grammarians like him- 
self, who were attracted to a writer so copious that he filled tw 
books or more before he came to the rape of the Sabine.' There 
were at least thirty books altogether, and it is generally held that 
they are not to be regretted, for none of the other sources of 
Roman antiquities bear out the numerous details of ancient 
law and usage which it is held that Dionysius took from him. 

§ 2. M. iEmilius Scaurus, the well-known Princeps Senatus, 
wrote three books on his own life which Cicero compared to 
Xenophon : they were full of grammatical oddities, like aagitiis 

' The prayer of Hersilia, the wife of Romulus, when the Sabine women 
parted the combatants, came In the third book. 
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(XTfifictus instead of confixuSj and poteratur and pofisituVj for 
which there is more to be said : it is rather illogical to say a thing 
is able to be done, though if Scaurus had reflected that j9088um 
is compounded with the substantive verb he would hardly have 
attempted to endow it with a passive. 

P. Rutilius Rufiis, whose orations have been mentioned 
already, wrote an autobiographical history of his own times, 
apparently both in Greek and Latin, during his retreat at 

Smyrna. 

Q. Lutatius Catulus, the successor of Scaurus, who divided 
with Marius the glory of conquering the Cimbri, wrote an account 
of his victories addressed to his friend the poet P^urius, for which 
Quinctilian reproduced Cicero's compliment to Scaurus. He 
also wrote four books at least of what he called Communis 
Historia, perhaps in opposition to the Historia Sacra. " 

Rutilius and Catulus both belong in one sense to the period 
of Sulla, but they made their reputations before he made his : 
while Cn. Aufidius, almost the last of the Greek historians, a 
blind praetorian who had a keen sight in letters, as Cicero said, 
was a contemporary, if we may trust Velleius Paterculus, of 
Q, Claudius Quadrigarius, L. Valerius Antias, and L. Cornelius 

Sisenna. 

§ 3. The first of these has sometimes been identified, on no 
very clear grounds, with a translator of Acilius Glabrio who, to 
judge by Plutarch, also began his history with the capture of 
Rome by the Gauls — at least he stated that the official lists 
before that date were wholly untrustworthy. Nothing is known 
of the date of Quadriggurius except the mention of him in 
Velleius. His history did not go back beyond the capture of 
Rome by the Gauls, and extended at least to the capture of 
Athens by Sulla, 82 B.C. It was a favourite work when the 
reaction set in against the richness of the Augustan age and 
the epigrammatic style which came in afterwards. There is no 
writer whom Aulus Gellius quotes with more predilection ; and 
Fronto, whose word was law when archaism came into fashion, 
pronounced that Claudius had written lepide while Valerius 
Antias wrote invenuate and Sisenna longinque. 

It i!^ assumed that he belonged to a plebeian branch of the 
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Claudian house, as the praenomen Quintus is never known to 
appear in the patrician line ; his surname is probably derived 
from an ancestor with a taste for magnificence, but there is 
little trace of party feeling of any kind in his history. He 
seems to have limited his subject, not because he anticipated 
modem criticism, but simply because he did not wish fo 
entangle himself in the labyrinth of the old Fasti. He was as 
careless as any one in the numbers which he reported, and Livy 
records two occasions where he outdoes Valerius Antias, giving 
forty thousand killed and taken where Valerius gives ten, and 
twenty-seven thousand where he gives twenty. 

In spite of this, Livy uses him very freely firom the middle 
of the fifth book of the first decade, and returns to him at the 
beginning of the fourth decade. In the third it is generally 
held, since the investigations of Nissen, that he confined him- 
self pretty closely to Polybius and Cselius Antipater. Nor did 
he abandon Polybius in the later books, though after the 
second Punic war Polybius ceased to be an adequate guide for 
Soman history. Even Nissen renounces the endeavour to 
ascertain what is taken from Claudius and what from Valerius 
Antias, though it is clear that the trial of Scipio contains an 
amalgam of the accounts of both. 

His style certainly deserves the praise bestowed upon it. 
A man, without disparagement to his judgment, might find it a 
relief after Livy, just as nowadays a reader might turn with 
relief to Froissart from Gibbon or Robertson. Claudius, to 
judge by his fragments, was a very clear, lively, and distinct 
writer, who makes a succession of separate and vivid impressions 
in an unforced and natural way. Now this succession of vivid 
impressions coming too thick for the reader to be long detained 
by any is precisely what Tacitus aims at and accomplishes by 
the most elaborate and recherche combinations and suggestions. 
Here is a specimen of the reception of Metellus : ' Macedonicus 
Romam venit ; vix superat quin triumphans descendat. Contione 
dimissa Metellus in Capitolium venit cum multis mortalibus, 
inde domum proficiscitur ; tota ci vitas eum reduxit.' 

§ 4. Valerius Antias was probably a descendant of L. 
Valerius Antias, who was praetor B.C. 202, so that no inference 

VOL. I. 
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can be drawn from his name that he was not a native Soman, 
though his family no doubt belonged to the colony. The latest 
date mentioned in his history is 91 B.C., and there were at least 
seventy-five books of it. For the early history of the republic 
he was certainly the principal source of Livy, who for the most 
part reports his monstrous numbers without comment or sus- 
picion. Later on, when he can compare him with other writers, 
he exclaims at his exaggerations, even when they admit of some 
defence ; for instance, a Greek writer says that on one occasion 
the Romans captured sixty scorpions large and small : Valerius 
says they captured six thousand large and thirteen thousand 
small. Now if Silenus was speaking of the engines and Valerius * 
of the bolts to be discharged from them there would be no 
contradiction, for three hundred and thirty or forty bolts is not 
an excessive average for a single engine. He owes his bad 
name to Livy, who used him more than other writers because 
he was fiiller, though he seems to think that his scale of 
numbers is above theirs. Vanity cannot have been the motive 
of his exaggerations, as the losses of the Bomans when de- 
feated — e.g. at the battle of Orange — are quite as astounding 
as the losses of the enemy when the Bomans were victorious. 
It is not possible to account for all his numbers on one theory, 
except, indeed, we think they were invented. None of them 
are really stranger than the early census of the Boman people ; 
and these, though far in advance of what we can easily imagine 
to be accurate, are very detailed, and show a slow though steady 
increase, not without occasional fluctuations. It would explain 
this to suppose that the census registered not only the inhabit- 
ants of Bome and its territory, but also the citizens of other 
cities who were entitled to take up the Boman franchise if 
domiciled at Bome. The most natural explanation of the 
monstrous numbers killed and taken is to be found in an indis- 
criminate use of funeral orations, where it would be natural 
first to record with some exaggeration the number of the force 
defeated, then to identify this with the enemy's loss, for the 
same heroes were praised funeral after funeral, and as new 
heroes came to be added the praise of the old would be at once 

' As we know that Licinins Macer did. 
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abridged and heightened. Still, when all is said, it is probable 
that invention, still half-unconscious, counted for a good deal. 
For instance, the older legend knew of thirty Sabine women, 
each of whom gave her name to one of the thirty wards of 
Rome, each of which probably corresponded to one of the thirty 
districts of the Roman territory. This is guess-work on the 
face of it, though, as each of the wards had a name that was 
exactly like a woman's in form, the guess lay near at hand. 
But what are we to think when Valerius knows of exactly five 
hundred and eighty-three? It would be a favourable con- 
jecture that some antiquary had made a list of just so many 
families as old as Romulus : if so, it followed that each of 
them must have had a mother, who, as the inmates of the 
asylum had no wives, must have been a Sabine captive. 
Besides, we are familiar with the habit of comparatively modem 
historians, who state motives and results without evidence and 
without a sense that they are inventing or even drawing in- 
ferences ; it would not be strange if this stage which we are 
just leaving behind had been preceded by a stage in which 
concrete facts were asserted with the same innocent confidence. 

It is certain that Valerius Antias did not trouble himself 
about documents : for instance, he told the story of T. Quintius 
Flamininus, who executed a prisoner under sentence to please 
a favourite, without reading Cato's speech against him. 

His reputation, which Dionysius of Halicamassus witnesses, 
must have been due to his being so much fuller than the rest, 
for his style was undistinguished, and the grammarians cite 
him so little that it seems as if he wrote the common language 
of the day at a time when every author who respected himself 
liked to display his acquaintance with previous literature and 
his theories of grammar. The one exception to this is of a 
nature to prove the rule. Gellius (probably after Valerius 
Probus) gives several instances of the reduplicated perfects 
like * momordi,* * spopondi,* which Valerius wrote with an ^, 
though the stronger vowel held its ground in later literature. 
This is just like the tendency we find in the literature of 
the early eighteenth century to substitute the familiar weak 
perfect for the exceptional strong one, * catcht,* for instance, for 

u 2 
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* caught.' When we are told that he wrote invenusie^ 
we are probably to understand a total absence of charm and 
also a tedious diffuseness. If his books were as long as Livy's, 
the earlier and the later portion must have been treated 
at greater length, while the Punic and Pyrrhic wars must 
have been shorter, for the story of Numa and how he made 
Picus and Faunus drunk comes in the second book, while the 
twenty-first dealt with events which happened 156 B.C,, so that 
Valerius's twenty-first book carried the reader more than eighty 
years later than Livy's. 

§ 5* L. Cornelius Sisenna was a much more considerable 
personage, but not so popular as an historian as Valerius. 
Cicero, our chief authority about him, gives us the impression 
that he had a sort of claim to be a superior person without the 
energy to carry it through : he had a chance in the law-courts ; 
he was the junior of Sulpicius and the senior of Hortensius, but 
both eclipsed him in turn. He was a sort of an orator and a 
sort of an historian, in Cicero's judgment a better historian 
than any of his predecessors ; he was also a grammarian and a 
novelist. As an orator he made himself ridiculous by his 
affected diction ; he thought that common words had no literary 
value, and he substituted coined words, like * sputatilica,' which 
any court hack could rally him upon* His history was the 
work of his later life, probably composed after 78 B.C., when, as 
we know by a decree of the senate, he was praetor. It is un- 
certain whether it went back to the first years of the city : it is 
clear that he wrote of the beginnings of the city, but this may 
have been in some separate work ; it may also have been in the 
introduction to his principal work on the Marsian war and the 
achievements of Sulla. Sallust thought his work excellent and 
diligent but not free-spoken enough ; we know very little of it 
except that in the second book he had an elaborate argument 
against the significance of dreams from an Epicurean point of 
view in connection with the dream of a certain Caecilia, which 
he narrated at the beginning of the Social War. Apparently 
there was a good deal of episodical matter in his history. 
Tacitus quotes a story of two brothers who met on opposite 
sides in the Civil War, and one killed the other, and when he 
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recognised him killed himself. He enlivened hfs history with 
doubtful stories, as we learn from Ovid, and, besides, he trans- 
lated the Milesian tales of Aristides, which were licentious 
adventures. Fronto recommended him as the most elegant of 
licentious writers, but the quotations from his tales and from 
the history are extremely meagre, so that it is difficult to 
judge what merits either had. What struck Cicero besides the 
affected archaism was an incompleteness of training ; it seemed 
as if the only Greek author he had read was Clitarchus, who 
wrote a romantic history of Alexander the Great. What struck 
Gellius when he read him, if he read him, was his fondness for 
adverbs in vnif like ' fluctuatim ' and ' saltuatim ' and * velli- 
catim,' which occurs in a passage where Sisenna announces his 
intention of preserving the unity of subject at the expense of 
the unity of time. 

§ 6. A contemporary and friend of Sisenna was G. Licinius 
Macer, like him an orator as well as an historian, who apparently 
did not keep up the kind of respectability which Sisenna did. 
Cicero speaks of him always with a sort of bitter respect ; there 
was no denying that he mastered his cases thoroughly, but he 
had no manners, and no character, and not much style. As an 
historian he was ingenious, but he lacked Greek culture, and 
his insertions of speeches and letters were nothing but a display 
of impudence. 

He seems, like Gellius, to have busied himself with such 
learning, often doubtful, as could be collected from purely 
Roman sources. Dionysius quotes him twice in company with 
Gellius for not paying proper attention to chronology : the first 
case is not a very bad one; it is simply that Tarquinius 
Superbus is made to fight at the battle of Lake Begillus, when 
Dionysius calculates he was ninety-six at least. livy complains 
that he extols his own family too highly, because he narrates 
.that the author of the Licinian Laws named a dictator when 
consul with the laudable object of disappointing a colleague 
who wished to stay at Some and hold the elections to make 
sure of being returned again. In general Livy quotes him 
with more respect, because he was the first writer who had 
consulted the Libri Lintel or lists of magistrates which were 
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preserved in the temple of Moneta, having himself been a 
mint commissioner. These citations throw little light on the 
general plan of his work, and the only really interesting firag* 
ment has been preserved by a late Greek grammarian. In this 
Macer explains that Romulus instituted the festival of the 
Bnunalia, at which he kept open house for such as had no 
house of their own, and advised the senators to do the like, 
because he had been taunted with having had no house of 
his own in his childhood : but the writer is aware that the 
institution dates from a time when there was no work to be 
done in winter, and many who had no means of living through 
a winter without working. It is a mere accident that he 
explains this by an incident in the early life of Romulus, for 
Licinius ascribed everything to him systematically, even the 
year of twelve months which general tradition ascribed to 
Numa. 

§ 7. Another writer who, like Licinius Macer, referred to 
official documents was Q. iElius Tubero, whose historical labours 
had begun when he was in Asia on the staff of the younger 
Cicero in 60 B.C. His history had an edifying character, but 
we do not know much else of it, not even whether the author 
finished his work or left it to be finished by his namesake 
Quintus. Livy quotes him as appealing to the Linen Books 
on the question of the consuls of the year 323 b.g. Macer 
quoted them too, and they differed, but Livy does not make 
it clear whether Tubero read the books differently or trusted 
them less. 

§ 8. The fashion of G-reek memoirs lasted longer than that 
of Greek histories. Sulla was engaged up to a few days before 
his death on the twenty-second book of his Memoirs, which were 
addressed to Lucullus, and Lucullus himself in his youth cast 
lots whether he should compose in prose or verse, or Greek or 
Latin, and, as the lot fell upon Greek prose, composed his 
recollections of the Marsic war in Greek, taking care to prove 
that he was a Roman by inserting a few solecisms. 

§ 9. More important were the chronological tables of 
T. Pomponius Atticus, which bore the title of Annals, and 
were full of the most laborious synchronisms. Every Roman 
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magistxat^ was given with the wars and events and treaties of 
his year of office, and he even contrived to introduce pedigrees 
upwards and downwards. In the same spirit he wrote family 
histories of the Junii and the Marcelli, at the request of the 
families ; which proves that the {istmily archives were not very 
well kept, and that there were extraneous materials for com- 
pleting them. 

It seems that in his Annals Atticus was anticipated by his 
biographer Cornelius Nepos, whose first name is unknown* He 
was a native of the region of the Po, and lived somewhere 
between 94 and 24 B.C. His first work was written in the 
lifetime of Catullus, according to whom it was the first attempt 
of the kind in Italy, It consisted of three volumes of chrono- 
logical tables, which traced everything firom the beginning 
of the world to his own time, and was regarded as a collection 
of nursery tales in the fourth century (Auson. Ep. 16), for all 
the deities from Saturn downwards were treated as men and 
women whose adventures had to be given under the proper 
dates. 

He wrote elaborate Lives of Cato and Cicero, in the latter of 
which he was thought by Gellius to have made mistakes ; and 
the elder Pliny, of all writers, taxes him with creduUty for 
the strange tales in his geographical work on the marvels of 
foreign countries, in which by-the-by he gave distances without 
giving directions. He attempted poetry, to judge by the 
younger Pliny's citation, as an outlet for passions, which he did 
not allow to disturb his life. But his real work was bio- 
graphical : he wrote a book of Examples, which seem to have 
been specimens of ancient and modem virtue, for Suetonius 
quotes him as saying that at the siege of Mutina Octavian 
never drank above thrice at supper. 

The same tendency shows itself in the only work of which 
we have large firagments — ' The Lives of Illustrious Men ' : this 
fell into several divisions,- the lives of generals, the lives of 
poets, grammarians, historians, and each section was subdivided 
into those who were Romans and those who were not, in order 
that readers might compare the two and discover which set the 
best example. Out of this collection we have nearly or quite 
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entire the section on foreign generals, and the lives of Cato and 
Atticus from the section of Roman historians. In the former 
of these the author refers to his fuller Life of Cato for further 
details. 

The lives of foreign commanders fall into three divisions 
— the Greeks, the kings who were also generals, and the bar^- 
barians Hamilcar and Hannibal ; Datames ' curiously enough 
figuring among the Greeks. The selection is rather capri- 
cious: Brasidas and Aratus, who surprised so many citadels, 
and Philopcemen and Cleomenes III. are omitted. Herodotus 
is not used for the Lives of Themistocles and Miltiades: 
probably Nepos thought the latest Greek book the best. 
He is very fond of extolling frugality. Agesilaus is praised 
for not enriching himself in the least by his victories, and 
going back to his shabby old palace at Sparta without a wish 
to improve; just as he is praised for trying to earn money 
as a condottiere for the state after the disaster of Leuotra : 
as a matter of fact, his services in that line fall at a very 
much later date, and little or nothing is said of the abor- 
tive resistance in Peloponnesus which practically occupied the 
interval between Leuctra and Mantinea. On the other hand, 
Cornelius is carefcd to explain that Agesilaus was not really a 
king any more than Pausanias or Hannibal (for we learn from 
him that the title of king was still attached to an annual office 
at Carthage). There is a good deal of caprice in the Life of 
Hannibal. We learn nothing of his tactics, but a good deal of 
his more or less fabulous stratagems-^how he eluded Fabius 
by turning oxen loose with lighted faggots tied to their horns, 
and how in his old age he neutralised the naval superiority of 
Eumenes over Prusias by teaching Prusias's seamen to throw 
clay jars full of live snakes aboard Eumenes' ships. Some 
historical points are given which we do not find elsewhere, as 
that Hannibal was deprived of his military command at the 
instance of the Bomans before his judicial reforms at Carthage, 
and that before Hamilcar put down the rebellious mercenaries, 

' A Carian of the fourth century B.C., who did the Great King considerable 
service against rebellious satraps, till, being in a position to rebel himself, the 
king procured his assassination. 
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the Carthaginians had applied for help to Borne and had been 
promised they should have it. 

In the same way we learn that Phocion was brought forward 
by Demosthenes because he was dissatisfied with Chares, and 
about Phocion we learn little else, for apparently his reputation 
for * virtue ' in the sense of being incorruptible by money was 
better known than his military efficiency and political insight, 
both of which though limited were above the average. 

The life of Pelopidas is equally meagre, for the author fears 
that he shall be betrayed into general history, and besides his 
favourite sources gave him little information. He complains 
that Pelopidas was nnknown except to professed historians. 
Epaminondas was better known. Cornelius tells almost as many 
anecdotes about him as Plutarch, though he tells much less of 
what he did to make history. One difference is worth noticing : 
Plutarch makes him say when dying that he leaves two 
daughters, the victories of Leuctra and Mantinea, while Corne- 
lius makes him reply to Pelopidas, who urged him to many and 
leave children to the state, that he left one immortal daughter 
(the victory of Leuctra), who was better than a son like 
Pelopidas' own, whereupon Cornelius observes upon the tendency 
of all great men to have degenerate sons, as if it were an ascer- 
tained fact. 

The Life of Atticus is the fullest and most interesting ; it 
was written before 27 B.C., when Octavian received the title of 
Augustus. The Life explains the way in w)iich Cicero clung to 
him much better than Cicero's own letters, for so many appeals 
without response give one a stronger sense of Atticus' selfishness 
than of his sweetness of nature. Cornelius does not disguise the 
selfishness, but he shows the sweetness of nature which marked 
Atticus both in his home and his friendships. Still clearer is 
the impression of his prudence : he entertained every Boman 
of rank who came to Athens, and this involved an extra ex- 
pense of between only 2{. and SL a month. Cornelius had seen his 
accounts. No doubt the item penvs for keeping the store- 
room full was considerably heavier than sumptua for such 
casual outlay. What Cornelius specially admires is that he in- 
creased his fortune fivefold without making any difference in his 
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style, and that he preferred training valuable slaves to buying 
showy ones. 

§ 10. The position of Varro is one of the puzzles of Boman 
literature. He was a contemporary of Cicero and Csssax, and they 
both looked up to him : he was beyond dispute the most learned 
of the Romans, his reputation lasted through many changes of 
literary fashion. Seneca recommends him as edifying, and St. 
Augustin quotes him as instructive on all subjects, and we do 
not know in the lea^t what sort of a writer he was, except that 
Seneca and Quinctilian were right in affirming that he was not 
eloquent, and that he was immensely methodical in his enormous 
compilations. For instance, his twenty-five books on the Latin 
language were divided into three parts, etymology, how words 
were fixed upon things, which filled seven books; six books on 
declension ; and twelve books on syntax. The work firom the fifth 
book onward was dedicated to Cicero, in redemption of a promise 
which was grudgingly fulfilled after all ; for instead of an elabo- 
rate dedication, he only observed parenthetically that this part of 
the work was addressed to him. We have books Y. to X. in an 
unsatisfactory state, and they give an impression of the work of 
a laborious amateur ; and his frequent allusions to other parts of 
the work strengthen it. There was a book on what could be said 
for etymology, and another on what could be said against it, 
while the latter part of the treatise on etymology turned into a 
list of rare words in prose and poetiy. 

His three books- on agriculture were finished when he was 
eighty-one. The first is on vegetable crops of all kinds, the 
second on live stock, the third on preserves of birds and fish : they 
are in the form of dialogues, each addressed to a separate firiend, 
though all three are addressed to his wife. These represent the 
latest and the smallest part of his writings. In his youth he 
had written to Accius, the tragic poet, on the antiquity of 
letters. Besides many other grammatical works resumed in his 
great work on the Latin language, he had written upon the 
Boman poets. He wrote, too, nine books * de Disciplinis,* on the 
^ seven liberal arts,' and medicine and architecture, which were 
used by Martianus Capella, and fifteen books on civil law, which 
are believed to have been the foundation of the work of Pom- 
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ponius, a celebrated jurist of the reign of Augustus. To say 
nothing of minor works, like the two calendars for the use 
of husbandmen and shipmen, also the twenty-two speeches, 
mostly no doubt funeral encomiums, and thirty political 
memoirs, and the account of the three campaigns in which he 
served as lieut'Cnant of Pompeius against the pirates, against 
Mithridates, and against Csesar and Marius, he ynrote three 
enormous collections: forty-one books on antiquities, of 
which one was introductory, twenty-four were on human anti- 
quities since men existed in societies, before they instituted 
worship, and the last sixteen on divine antiquities, in which he 
laid down the principle that of three kinds of theology, politi- 
cal, poetical, and physical, the former, which contained the 
doctrine of authorised rites and ceremonies, was far the most 
valuable; seventy-six books of edifying dialogues on various 
subjects, each identified with some mythical or historical cha- 
racter ; 150 books of satires in the vein of Menippus, in which 
prose and verse were mingled at random, and biting plainness 
of speech did duty for wit. These last were a work of Varro's 
middle life, for they were in hand 60 B.C., thirty-three years 
before his death. The only other of his works which needs 
mention here is the ^ Imagines,' in fifteen books, one of which 
was a preface, while the other fourteen contained parallel lives 
of illustrious Greeks and Romans, each of which was illus- 
trated by a portrait, probably only in outline. The work was 
published afterwards without illustrations. Varro, though he 
survived Caesar some seventeen years, was bom sixteen years 
before him, and this explains the rugged, archaic style of all his 
fragments : he grew up before the new fashion of cultivation, and 
he never conformed to it. Csesar, on the contrary, in language 
as in everything else was a model of elegance firom the first* 



Gje&ar*b Commentaries. 

Of Caesar's oratory, what little can be said has been said else- 
where. As an historian he is without an equal, and it may 
even be said that Hirtius, the best of his pupils, is without 
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a superior. Caesar himself is the one character in his age 
that we can at once like and esteem. Cicero was amiable, and 
in spite of his weaknesses and pettinesses respectable for his 
steady, conscientious insight and public spirit. Cato was im- 
practicable : Pompeius was ungenerous : few of Caesar's own 
adherents had a scrap of character in private life : they were 
rapacious, corrupt^ or debauchees. Caesar himself had a repu- 
tation in his youth for gallantries of all kinds, which was 
probably much exaggerated by the shameless licence of 
language, which itself implies that the general standard of 
conduct is low ; but the two most respectable of his opponents 
testify that this was his only vice* Cato said as far back as his 
consulship he was the only man who came sober to the over- 
throw of the state. Gcero said, when he had established his 
authority in Italy, that the sobriety and diligence of the 
monster were incredible. Perhaps the bitterness of which 
there were signs towards the end may have resulted from the 
excesses of his early manhood: although it is sufficiently 
accounted for by labours much greater than those under which 
exemplary statesmen have been worn out at the age at which 
Caesar died by violence, still in the hopeful contemplation of 
large schemes. 

It is certainly wonderful, when we consider how thoroughly 
revolutionary and unscrupulous Caesar's career was, how blame- 
less it was from all points of view, except that of the believer 
in the divine right of the Roman nobility, or in the divine 
right of the natives of Craul to be made war upon under the 
rules of the Geneva convention. He never gives us the 
impression which his modem eulogists do, of his having 
trampled upon a great many things, once properly sacred, but 
then obsolete and cumbersome. The distich of Euripides, which 
it is said he often quoted,^ is itself a sign that he had a toler- 
ably easy conscience. He could hardly help feeling that his 
situation was irregular, when he was asserting his personal rights, 
at the cost of a civil war, against a partner who had all the 
constituted authorities upon his side, except a few tribunes of 

I ' If men must sin, the fairest prise of sin 
Should be a throne : else piety is well.' 
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the commons. At the same time he had always been scrupu- 
lously fair and generous in his dealings with Pompeius, and, 
when his selfishness made the jealousy of the nobility effectual, 
Caesar's proposals were still conspicuously liberal and disin- 
terested, if we admit that he had a right to make proposals at 
all, if we do not imagine that it was his duty to obey the senate 
and the consuls, as ordinary subjects obey a sovereign. 

He insists more than once in the Gallic war upon his own 
clemency, and this surprises a modem reader, who takes the 
tremendous lists of killed and prisoners literally. By the com- 
mon law of war, which Caesar applied without change on a very 
large scale, it rested practically with the soldiers whether quarter 
should be given. Captives were liable to slavery unless pro- 
tected by an express convention. The large bodies of Gauls 
who &om time to time engaged Caesar no doubt exaggerated 
their own numbers, but the superior arms of the .Somans, and 
the gregarious courage of the Gauls, made the fighting un- 
usually bloody. The captives supplied prize money enough to 
defray the cost of conquering Gaul, to pay Caesar's debts, to 
enrich his army, and to keep the nobility quiet. And yet 
Caesar's boast was not an empty one. Those who were neither 
killed nor taken in battle (by Caesar^s statistics they must have 
been a minority of the male population) were allowed to retain 
their lands and a good deal of their institutions, and were 
treated with considerable forbearance by the representatives of 
the conquering power. The first experience of Boman rule had 
often been like the experience of the natives of Ireland ; the 
first experience the Gauls had of it was more like the experi- 
ence of the natives of India. It is true that the poor and 
distant tribes of the north-west were treated more harshly than 
the tribes of central Gaul, which had given greater provocation, 
but the same reasons of military convenience told in favour of 
Aquitania. 

Caesar's clemency to Bomans, though not uncalculating, 
was more disinterested : it sprang from a native generosity 
which no opposition could tire, no treachery exhaust. The 
enthusiasm of his followers was boundless. The great oath 
of chief lieutenants, from Antony downwards, was *ita vivo 
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Csesare moriar.' They wished to leave their leader in the world 
when they died, as other Romans wished to leave their children 
or their brothers ; if they lost him, the world would be empty 
to them, just as it would be to a father who had lost his 
children. Napoleon's marshals were weary of him : he said 
himself, *When I am dead, on dira ouf\^ but Napoleon was 
cjmical, and there is not a trace of cynicism in Caesar. There 
is not a word in his writings, or in the anecdotes about him, to 
indicate that he despised or disliked his fellows, and this is 
wonderful, considering his immense superiority, and also his 
entire unscrupidousness. Another contrast is, that he is ex- 
tremely generous in his treatment of his subordinates : he never 
throws the blame on their mistakes, and, when he has to narrate 
their failures, excuses them as far as possible, without stating 
or implying that there is a fault to excuse. 

His great work was written year by year for seven yearn, in 
the intervals of his campaigns, with an ease and rapidity which 
astonished Hirtius. It does not profess to be a history, but only 
materials for.history ; though, as Hirtius and Cicero judiciously 
observe, the materials were so excellent that no intelligent his- 
torian ventured to use them for a work of his own. Caesar's Com- 
mentaries are our history of the conquest of Gaul, and few parts 
of ancient history are nearly so well told ; but they are not 
quite a history such as Tacitus would have given us, still less 
such a history as we should have desired from a modem writer. 
For instance, we are told almost every winter that Caesar went 
into Cisalpine Gaul, * to hold the district courts ' {ad conventus 
agendas). Now Caesar's administration of Cisalpine Gaul 
must have had a history which deserved to be told, for the 
extension of Soman citizenship to the country between the Alps 
and Po was an important point of his programme. 

Again, it appears that the Germans established their settle- 
ments in the two provinces to the west of the Rhine during his 
tenure of power ; but he does not tell us this expressly : he only 
tells us how he defeated the Germans when they attempted to 
coerce friendly tribes, or to assist unfriendly tribes, and almost 
suggests that whenever they crossed the Rhine they were driven 
back with loss. So, too, he never tells us what were the relations 
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he established with the conquered tribes in Gaul, how much 
of their institutions he left to them, how much authority he 
claimed for himself or his representatives over the native tribes. 
He leaves it certainly to be understood that the only occasion 
on which he exercised anything like jurisdiction was in what 
might be called state trials ; but in general he tells us nothing, 
and Hirtius, his continuator, tells us nothing, of his civil 
administration, Napier, in writing of the Peninsular War, 
intended to write before all things a military history, yet he 
tells us much more in proportion of the relation of Wellington 
to the Inquisition and the Spanish Constitutionalists. Nor can 
it be said that Csesar conges himself rigidly to military history; 
he describes not only the Germans, with whom he was the first 
civilised writer to come in contact, but the Gauls, who were 
pretty well known from other sources — as Strabo thinks, at 
much greater length than was necessary to make his narrative 
intelligible : in fact, he seems to use the avowed incompleteness 
of commentaries to enable him to say junt as much as he 
wished. As a military history the Commentaries are full ; they 
tell us, with a frankness that perhaps is intended for disguise, 
the motive of all Caesar's movements, great and small. There 
is nowhere any attempt at picturesqueness. The surrender of 
Vercingetorix, one of the most romantic scenes in ancient history, 
is dismissed in a couple of words ; we only know the details from 
Dion, a writer of the third century A.D., whose authority Mr. 
Long treats as suspicious, though he accepts his statement that 
Vercingetorix was executed after Caesar's triumph. 

Caesar's narrative, both of the Gallic and of the Civil War, is 
ingeniously arranged to clear himself from the charge of ambi- 
tion. He tries to show that he conquered Gaul and the 
Soman empire almost by accident. Apparently the migration 
of the Helvetii and the Germans under Ariovistus, for neither 
of which he was responsible, determined all that followed : he 
owed it to the old treaty with the Haedui to save them from 
that double peril; and the jealousy which his successes aroused 
compelled him to subdue one set of tribes after another. His 
expeditions beyond the Channel and beyond the Rhine he is 
willing to represent as simple acts of bravado, with hardly any 
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definite object except to prove to his Gallic allieis the abondance 
of his resources. It is the same in the Civil War. If only 
Porapeins would have agreed to the necessary arrangements for 
securing a second consulship to his colleague, all would have been 
well. In his narrative Curio plays decidedly a smaller part than 
in the story which became traditionul among the Roman aris- 
tocracy, who believed, rightly or wrongly, that that ingenious 
adventurer had made agreement impossible by bringing proposals 
of his own before the people at a time when there was a prospect of 
passing an acceptable compromise through the senate. In the 
same way Caesar gives us to understand that he had decided to 
raise the siege of Crergovia, even apart from the unsuccessful 
assault in which he lost seven hundred soldiers and forty-six 
centurions. He hints that the assault was carried much further 
than he intended, and that within the limits he intended it was 
suggested by the force of circumstances. It is in fact very re- 
markable, considering that he was his own historian, and has 
so much to tell us of his motives, how little he tells us of his 
plans : he hardly wishes to claim credit for making any. It is 
true that for the most part, except towards the close of his career, 
he was very much overmatched ; but so was Napoleon in the 
campaign of Marengo, although this campaign was planned for 
a country of roads and maps, more favourable, therefore, to 
elaborate combinations. The impression that Caesar and his 
lieutenants give us is that he had a quick eye for what was 
essential and feasible, and could execute it with such courage 
and rapidity as commonly disconcerted his opponents. It is 
clear too that he had a singular faculty for keeping his army in 
hand, and for keeping it in good heart. He was a strict disci- 
plinarian, never allowing his soldiers to discuss his action : his 
army at no time bore any resemblance to a French revolutionary 
army, having been in the first instance recruited and ofiicered 
under a comparatively regular state of things. One of the worst 
crimes of Titurius Sabinus seems to have been his appealing to 
the soldiers in order to reinforce his own alarms, and thereby 
overbearing his wiser colleague, who wished to remain in the 
camp until relieved by Caesar. The narrative is clear and terse, 
but too full to be rapid : there is less ornament, or rather less 
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elaborate description, than even in Thucydides. The only thing 
which could be spared, though we should be sorry to miss 
them, are the descriptions of individual heroism. For instance, 
the account of Cicero's defence of his cantonments would be 
quite sufficiently intelligible without the splendid episode of 
the two centurions, * In that legion there were two centurions of 
such excellent valour that they stood high for promotion, Titus 
Pullo and Lucius Vorenus ' (the second names might by an easy 
conjecture be Englished * Chick ' and * Gobble '). * They were 
always disputing with one another about who was to get first 
preferment, and every year they had a very bitter strife for their 
step. Pullo was the one to say, when there was very sharp 
fighting going on at the works, " Why think twice, Vorenus ? 
Can you look out for a better chance to prove your valour ? 
This is the day to decide the case between us.'* When he had 
said that, he advanced beyond the works, and charged at the 
densest body of the enemy he could see. Then Vorenus would 
not stay within the works either : he followed, knowing that 
everybody was watching and judging him. When he got within 
short range, Pullo threw his javelin against the enemy, and 
pierced one who came forward to meet him: as he was wounded 
and senseless, they covered him with shields, and all threw their 
weapons at one enemy, and gave him no chance of retreat. 
Pullo had his shield pierced, and a dart stuck in his belt. The 
accident forced his scabbard aside, and baulked his right hand 
when he tried to draw his sword ; and the enemy surrounded 
him while thus hampered. Vorenus, though no Mend of his, 
came up and helped him in his strait. All the multitude 
turned at once upon him firom Pullo. Thereupon Vorenus 
charged briskly with the sword, and went to work at close quar- 
ters ; killed one, and made the rest give ground, till pressing on 
too eagerly he got down on lower ground and stumbled. When he 
was hemmed in, PuUo's turn came to bring him help: and both, 
after plentiful slaughter, came back safe and sound within the 
lines, covered with glory. So fortune plied each of them in 
their strife and contention, so strangely that of two enemies each 
helped and saved the other; and it could not be determined 
which of the two was to be preferred to his fellow for valour.' 
VOL. 1. p 
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The style is perceptibly more archaio than in the more 
business-like parts of the narrative } one might almost saspect 
that Caesar was condescending to show that he appreciated the 
finer parts of the old annalists ; for Caesar was a literary connois- 
seur, and found time to write upon grammar, and spent all the 
evening, when he visited Cicero after Pharsalia, on philological 
discussion. The greater part of the Commentaries, however, 
have been written without any Latin model; for Sulla and 
Lucullus wrote in Greek, and though Cato's history was di»- 
proportionately full when he came to speak of his own services, 
he cannot have written on anything like so large a scale. The 
only Greek work which Caesar can have had before him as worth 
imitating would be the * Anabasis ' of Xenophon, a writer much 
more naive and egoistical, and whose one achievement in life 
was his help to Chirisophus on one long and difficult march, 
which, remarkable as it was, had more significance for political 
history than for military. Caesar must therefore be considered, 
through the greater part of his work, a thoroughly original 
writer, doing with mastery what had never been done before. 
Now and then we have a sort of hitch : for instance, the 
manners and customs of the Germans are described twice over, 
once when Csesar has to tell of his campaign against the tribes 
driven across the Ehine by the Suevi, and once in contrast to 
the Gauls, as a prelude to the campaign against the Treviri and 
their German allies. The latter description is full and sys- 
tematic, and both are delightfully imprejudiced : he praises them 
for things that would shock a Boman, without any intention of 
satire. For inst^mce, the Suevi are «o tall because they live 
much more upon milk and mutton than upon com, and spend 
much time in hunting and exercise every day, and perfect free- 
dom of life, with no business and no lessons, and doing nothing 
against their will firom boyhood up. He also mentions, without 
the least embarrassment, that the Germans were much more 
* virtuous' in the technical sense than the Eomans: it is a 
simple peculiarity, like the belief that no number of cavalry 
who used saddles were a match for men who, like themselves, 
rode barebacked. A more curious trait is that the Germans 
prohibited the importation of wine, not because it tended to 
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riot, but because it tended to laziness* Appare;ntl7 bjM/he tin^e ^^ . , 
of Tacitus this objection had disappeared.**^ would have oeen 
interesting to hear a little more of the trade of Germany than 
the enigmatical remark that they only tolerate merchants, not 
because they wished to import anything, but because it was 
well to have some one to buy the plunder of their annual wars. 
They must have taken money in some form for their plunder, 
and spent it on something. Another surprise is, that the 
Germans were much more materialist in religion than the 
Gauls, as they worshipped nothing but the visible objects of 
nature, like the sun and moon and earth, while the Gauls had 
a list of deities which could be identified with those of the 
Romans. The explanation of human sacrifice is instqictive : 
the Gauls thought that the best way to propitiate the deity 
was by the execution of criminals, and so criminals were re- 
served for sacrifice ; but if there were no criminals, then the 
innocent had to suffer. It is curious too to find that Caesar 
could hear nothing of any priesthood in Germany, considering 
how important the priests are in Tacitus some 120 years later. 
The Druids are reaUy only known by OsBsar's description, which 
is clear and remarkable for dwelling on the length of their 
education. This suggests that they were the predecessors of 
the Schoolmen ; for Scholasticism was decidedly a French, not 
to say a Celtic, product. 

The * Civil Wars * are less complete within their range : we 
hear nothing of the course of events at Bome, except so much 
of his diplomacy as it suits CsBsar to tell. He proves at ease 
that he was more conciliatory than his enemies, who ^ misled 
Pompeius ' : he hints the worst, and commits himself to nothing 
as to what they really meant. Did they wish to crush Caesar, 
or simply to prove that the constitution was too strong for him, 
as they had proved already that Pompeius alone was not too 
strong for the constitution ? Was their agreement that Caesar 
should have a second consulate, provided he left his army 
behind and Pompeius kept his, extorted by Caesar's advance to 
Ariminum? Caesar does not tell us. If he had been as frank in 
his narrative of the intrigues at Rome as he was in his narra- 
tive of intrigues in Gaul, he would have offended many people 

p2 
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whom it was important to gain ; he would have had to acknow* 
ledge that he was a revolutionist, and would have lost the 
advantage which his admirable temper had given him, of 
putting his opponents in the wrong on all matters of precedent. 
As it was, he gives the impression that the senate would have 
been in his favour, if it had been free, and was coerced by the 
ill-regulated ambition of Lentulus and the jealous vanity of 
Pompeius, who was supported by his second father-in-law. 
There is an ingenious insinuation (endorsed to some extent by 
Cicero in his bitter letters to Lucceius) that Lentulus thought 
he was going to be a second Sulla, and was heavily in debt, 
and was ready to make his own bargain with CsBsar after alL 
Beyond this, and one or two gibes at Cato, the narrative spares 
the aristocracy. The conduct of Domitius, who threw himself 
into Marseilles after being pardoned at Corfinium, and then 
fled from Marseilles, to fall at Pharsalia — ^rejoicing, as Lucan 
says, to have escaped a second pardon — only moves Caesar to 
note how apt that ' ferocious scoundrel,' as Dean Merivale calls 
him, was to leave his troops in the lurch. 

Caesar does not decide whether Pompeius evacuated Italy 
because he had no choice or because it was his plan from the 
first. He lays some stress on the alacrity with which northern 
and central Italy pronounced in his favour, but he does not 
discuss or extenuate the curious attachment of the Marsi and 
their neighbours to the cause of the senate, or the more 
intelligible devotion of Campania, where all the grandees had 
estates, to the cause of the nobility. While passing over points 
like these, Caesar misses no opportunity of setting forth that he 
was the champion of law and order against the revolutionary 
proceedings of factious aristocrats. He dilates on the harsh 
measures of Varro in Andalusia, and of Scipio and Milo in 
Borne. Caelius had been made prajtor by Caesar, Milo had been 
banished by Pompeius in the third consulate, which Cicero 
thought divine, while Caesar thought the virtue of Pompeius 
had brought public affairs into a tolerable state; but both 
united to raise the party of debtors in the name of Pompeius. 

Caesar is not a purist: he never hints that Curio was a 
comproraisiDg adherent : he handles his fatal and unsuccessful 
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raid npon Africa very tenderly: he dwells more upon his 
enterprise and gallantry, and upon his reasons to be sanguine, 
than upon his failure to utilise half the resources at his 
disposal. Of course due stress is laid upon Juba's cruelty to 
the captives, whom Attius Varus, one of the least incapable of 
the lieutenants of Pompeius, failed to protect, after they had 
surrendered to him upon the ordinary terms. The murder of 
Pompeius is narrated much more coolly. Gsesar speaks with 
more feeling of the treasure of Ephesus, which fortime gave 
him the opportunity of saving twice. The only trace of emo- 
tion is that Achillas, the Egyptian commander-in-chief, who 
received and slaughtered Pompeius, is called a man of singular 
daring. Perhaps, too, if the war had not been prefaced by an 
assassination, the account of the forces under Achillas might 
have been less caustic. * They were such that their number, 
their character, their miUtaiy experiences might appear above 
contempt. He had twenty thousand of them under arms. 
They consisted of Gabinius's soldiers, who had come already 
into the custom of the life and licence of Alexandria, had 
unlearned the name and discipline of the Roman people, had 
taken wives, who had in many cases borne children. These 
were reinforced by an assortment of pirates and bandits, from 
the provinces of Syria and Cilicia, and the neighbouring regions. 
There was a strong muster, too, of outlaws and exiles : all our 
runaways had a sure refuge at Alexandria, and a sure livelihood : 
they had only to give in their names and be put on the 
soldier roll, then if finy of them were challenged by his master 
the soldiers rallied and brought him off; for they bore their 
men out in violence, because all were in the like fault, and 
each thought to fend off his own peril. These were the men 
who had used themselves to demanding the execution of 
courtiers, to plundering the goods of the rich, to beset the 
king's house to get their pay raised, to drive one from the 
kingdom and bring in another, all after the old use and wont 
of the army of Alexandria. Besides there were two thousand 
cavalry. All these were veterans of more than one of the wars 
of Alexandria : they had brought back Ptolemseus the elder to 
his kingdom ; they had slain the two sons of Bibulus. They 
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had often waged war upon Egyptians. Such was their military 
experience.' 

There is little or nothing of the archaisms of the more 
elegant passages of the Commentaries on the GalUc War, 
nor is there much of the elaborate structure of the level 
narrative. The style is at once less careful and easier, more 
animated and more monotonous : there is not so much en- 
deavour to make a complicated statement clearly in a single 
sentence: fewer paragraphs open with an ablative absolute, 
followed by a deponent participle : perhaps, too, there are 
fewer of the rather naive sentences in which each clause ends 
in a verb of the same tense and termination. There is also 
less piety ; we hear more of fortune, and decidedly less of the 
immortal gods : perhaps CsBsar felt it incongruous to boast of 
their blessing in a civil war, and throughout the tone of the 
narrative is less cheerful, sometimes it is almost querulous. 
One may instance the description of the opposition of the 
famous tribime Metellus : Caesar does not say a word of his own 
designs upon the treasury, and gives us to understand that he 
was baffled in everything. Still more noticeable is the way in 
which he treats the two unsuccessful engagements before 
Dyrrhachium : he will not allow that the first was a defeat, the 
second was only a slight one ; such as it was, it was due to a 
mere accident, like the defeat before Grergovia, and the elation 
of Pompeius and his army was quite unfounded and unreason- 
able. A whole chapter is devoted to this topic. There is not 
a line to show how precarious, not to say desperate, was the 
position, from which the impatience of the aristocracy and the 
vain confidence of Pompeius delivered Caesar by the battle of 
Pharsalia. In fsict, it seems to have been part of Caesar's system 
to underrate risks both in action and description. He repre- 
sents the Alexandrine war (where he was in urgent peril till he 
had occupied Pharos and burnt great part of the Egyptian 
fleet) as an enterprise undertaken out of a disinterested sense 
of consular decorum, too keen to allow him to stand by and see 
the heritage of a king whom the Roman people had restored 
to his throne fought for in his jMresence. Of course the brief 
and guarded statement was intended to parry plentiful gossip 
about the fascinations of Cleopatra ; by itself it hardly sufficed. 
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Hirtius, who narrates the sequel of the Alexandi^ne war, 
finds it necessary to explain, with an air of sympathetic 
frankness, how natural it was for the Egyptians to make a last 
eflFort to keep the Bomans out of their country. * It was but a 
few years since Gabinius had been in Egypt with an army : Pom- 
peius had fedlen back on Egypt in his flight ; Caesar had come 
with ships and troops: the death of Pompeius had done no good, 
it had not prevented the stay of Caesar. Unless he were driven 
out, Egypt would be a province, not a kingdom ; and that must 
be done betimes, while the tempest and the season of the year 
shut him in, so that he could receive no help from over sea.' 

Hirtius is less enthusiastic than Caesar as to the valour of 
his comrades. Caesar never, after the first German campaign, 
records such depression as seems to have taken possession of 
the forces that held part of Alexandria, when Gunymedes had 
brought sea-water into their cisterns ; and the distress at Ilerda 
had been at least as severe, and lasted longer* He obviously 
admires the versatility of the Alexandrines, who in all that 
belongs to street-fighting seem to have been able, with the 
advantage of their superior numbers, to hold their own, and 
something more, against Caesar, who was superior both in the 
field and in regular sea-fights, even when he had none of his 
soldiers aboard, as the Shodians manoeuvred and fought better 
than the Egyptians. Not that Hirtius cares to depreciate the 
Egyptians, though he cannot help exclaiming at the truly kingly 
dissimulation of young Ptolemaeus, who cried at parting with 
Caesar, and had to be consoled with the prospect of an early 
meeting, as soon as the pacification had been arranged which 
his subjects professed to desire. Apparently they were tears of 
joy, for as soon as he was free he threw himself into the war 
with as much energy as his subjects, who only pretended a wish 
for peace in order to get him out of Caesar's quarters. 

The Alexandrine War is not the only subject of the book, 
which carries the history of the Civil War from the point at 
which Caesar's Conmientaries leave ofif to his return to Rome after 
the victory over Phamaces. This gives the book a very episodical 
character, for the operations in the south of Spain had no con- 
nection of any kind with those in Egypt ; and the check of 
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DomltiuB, who was compelled to fall back into the province 
of Asia, after an unsuccessful engagement with Phamaces, did 
nothing to add to the dangers of Caesar, or to hinder the advance 
of the army under Mithridates of Pergamos which ultimately 
relieved him. The result is that Hirtius has to tell each stoiy 
separately, without attempting to link them together. First 
we have the history of Caesar's combats, till the final settlement 
of affairs in Egypt ; then the affairs of Phamaces, until Csesar 
was ready to deal with him ; then Caesar and Phamaces are left 
to wait till the end of the book, while we hear of the perform- 
ances of Gabinius and Vatinius and Octavius, on the coast of 
lUyricum, and, at much greater length, how Cassius made 
money in his province out of everything, even a conspiracy 
to assassinate him, and how at length he had to leave the pro- 
vince to a successor, who might very well have dispossessed him 
by force, as half the province was already in revolt against his 
authority* As Cassius and his treasure were swamped at the 
mouth of the Ebro, because his pride would not allow him to 
retreat by land, the affair ended without unmediate conse- 
quences, and might have beenpassedover,although it contributed, 
not very remotely, to the second Spanish War, which Hirtius 
intended to relate in due course. Still the episode might have 
been curtailed if Hirtius had not owed a brother officer an ill- 
turn. He writes candidly and cleverly : one phrase is worthy 
of Tacitus, where he says that the news of Pharsalia forced a 
little gladness out of Cassius, ^ laetitiam exprimebat ' ; though 
he takes more words than Tacitus would have taken to explain 
why the gladness of Cassius was not spontaneous. Tacitus too 
would have carried the art of damaging candour to a person he 
dislikes much farther; he would have been undeniably fair, 
without taking so much visible pains to be fair as Hirtius. In 
his own way Hirtius is not without literary ambition ; he tries 
to be ingenious about the perfidy of the Alexandrines, and elo- 
quent about the tyranny of Phamaces, who seized the most 
beautiful of both sexes for his harem, inflicting a punishment, 
says Hirtius, worse than death. He is a good conservative, and 
disapproves, like his chief, of the recurring efforts of the mob of 
Rome and its would*be leaders to use Caesar's victory as an 
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occasion of disorder. His style is more elaborate than that of 
the * Gvil War ' ; it is modelled upon the full, serried order of 
the * Gallic War.' It comes a little short of their sublime air 
of impartiality ; CsBsar's own explanations of his conduct never 
seem the least like apologies, he never seems to boast of his 
achievements. Hirtius visibly admires his commander always, 
and sometimes defends him. He deserves credit for his free- 
dom from Caesar's few mannerisms, such as the frequent use 
of nactua in the ^ Civil War,' of ea res and quce res in the 
* Gallic War ' ; but there are a few traces of imperfect educa- 
tion — phrases are used without a clear perception of their 
natural meaning. Inferre mora/m, or i/nferre cunctationem are 
good and natural by themselves, or even together, but they do 
not justify such a sentence as Neque vera Aleacandri/nu i/n geren-^ 
disiiegotii8CU7icta4;ioullaaut7noravnf^ It rested with 

the Alexandrines to delay or not, and Hirtius probably means that 
they chose not to delay ; but what he says would almost imply 
that there was nothing to hinder their being energetic. 

The narrative of Hirtius is continued, by an inferior hand 
or hands, to the end of the second Spanish war, which is pro- 
bably as far as Hirtius meant to go ; for there were no serious 
military operations between the battle of Munda and the death 
of Caesar, which he fixed as the period of his history. The 
continuator's work is in a very fragmentary state, and leaves off 
abruptly in the middle of an harangue in which Csesar rebukes 
the people of Gades for their persistent disaffection ; informing 
them that, even if they had been able to compass his death, 
they would still have had to deal with the valour of the Boman 
legions — legions which were strong enough to pull down the 
heavens. It is noteworthy that the speech is in oratio recta : 
throughout the Commentaries of Caesar and Hirtius almost 
everything is put in oratio obliquay as if set speeches were 
too much of a literary ornament for such simple memoirs. 
Altogether the books on the African and Spanish wars show a 
strong though ill-regulated ambition of fine writing. The 
author or authors are uneducated, and they do not care for 
simplicity ; they are not exactly pretentious, but they wish to 
write like a book. 
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The author of the 'African War* still imitates Caesar 
pretty clocely in everything but ease and elegance. He is 
rough and cumbrous, and a little over emphatic; for one 
thing he is very fond of the historical infinitive ; he indulges, 
like Hirtius, in technical words, like brachiAim for a flank- 
ing work, which Caesar does not employ. The book has an 
interest^ because the author was not of the rank of Hirtius, and 
does not identify himself with Caesar. For instance, when some 
of the worst officers were dismissed soon after landing, the 
writer feels that it served them right, yet seems to think that 
Caesar almost descended to sharp practice in availing himself of 
such a little petty bit of a cause as the conduct of Avienus, 
who filled a whole ship with his stores, his household, and his 
riding horse and sumpter animals, without bringing over a 
single soldier from Sicily. He admires Caesar's clemency, but 
the admiration is rather Platonic ; he does not seem shocked 
when he tells us how the soldiers after Thapsus cut down the 
troops of Scipio, under the eyes of Caesar, who vainly begged 
his men to be merciful, though he thinks the veterans went 
rather too far in attacking the nobles and knights who served in 
Caesar's army, and were called aiictorea by a curious piece of 
slang. It was natural enough that an army in a civil war 
should wish for some personages of position at its head, who 
should not merely act as generals, but give their official and 
personal authority to the cause. And Hirtius uses the word quite 
commonly in the singular ; but it was an easy extension of the 
term to call every one whose presence in the camp was a 
credit to the cause an auctor. The writer does fiill justice to 
the difference between Cato and the majority of the Pompeians, 
though he has great satisfaction in showing that Cato had no 
hold upon the mass of the population, whom he had to protect 
from the leaders on his own side. Scipio, on the other hand, 
is treated rather ungenerously ; we are not spared a single in- 
stance of his arrogance, or of his subservience to Juba, but we 
hear nothing of the remarkable gallantry of his end. The writer 
shows generally more animosity to the Pompeians than enthu- 
siasm for Caesar ; he is still loyal, but the fatigue of the war, 
that is constantly renewed throughout the Roman world, is too 
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much for him ; he contraste Caesar's energy in Oaiil, and in the 
earlier stages of the Gvil War, with his dilatory strategy in 
Africa. 

The Spanish war is even less satisfEictory ; the text is 
shamefully mutilated, and, even apart from this, the narrative 
is obscure : more than once we come upon repetitions, or what 
look so like repetitions as to suggest that we have a compilation 
in which more notebooks than one have been used. There are 
almost as many anacolutha as in Thucydides, and there is little 
attraction of any kind to compensate for the faults of style, 
except that the situation is still more freely discussed from the 
point of view of the rank and file than in the African War. 
Especially we learn the frequency of the desertions, and the 
treachery of the deserters to the side they joined. Another 
striking point is the absence of all political motive on either 
side. Pompeius professed no programme except filial duty, and 
Csesar hardly troubled himself to assume a public character ; 
the war itself became possible because two of Caesar's com- 
manders had a quarrel, which Hirtius narrated at the close of 
the Alexandrian war. It was carried on with the utmost 
ferocity on both sides, and now and then even the writer is 
shocked, although he relates without comment the mutilation 
of two bearers of Pompeius' despatches, and the slaughter of 
30,000, and perhaps something more, of his troops, at the 
bloody battle of Munda. He reminds us at intervals of Caesar's 
clemency, rather as if he were proud of it than as if he admired 
it ; otherwise we might almost forget that we had to do with 
the conqueror of Graul and Pharsalia. We hear more of the 
diplomacy of even Pompeius than of Caesar's, whose only 
political acts are to be detained in Borne for the shows, and to 
harangue the senators of Grades. It is further noticeable that 
the writer is fond of quoting Ennius, and that he uses the 
adverb bene with adjectives simply for emphasis, just as the 
French use bien. 

Sallust. 

Sallust attached himself, like Gcero and Caesar, to the 
Marian party, and appears to have been pretty constant to his 
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choice. He was bom in 86 B.C., the year that Sulla captured 
Athens ; he died four years before Actium, in the forty-ninth 
year of his age. When he was thirty-five or thirty-six, he was 
expelled from the senate, nominally on the ground of his im- 
morality in private life, really, as he chose to believe, because 
he had been zealous as tribune of the commons against Milo, 
the pet bravo of the aristocracy, in the year that energetic citizen 
put an end to the career of Clodius. He resolved to retire into 
private life, and, being still young and ardent, was too proud 
to subside into the life of slothful ease or the mechanical round 
of farming and hunting, which were the natural alternative for 
a man of family shut out from public business ; consequently 
he devoted himself to history, until the victory of Geesar enabled 
him to resume his official career. He was, after some subordin-^ 
ate etnployments, made governor of Numidia, a province that 
Caesar had no reason to spare, and there he acquired a fortime 
at the expense of the provincials, who complained in vain of a 
partisan of Caesar. On his return he was able to buy magnifi- 
cent gardens in Bome, that long retained his name. There he 
lived a life of strictly legal luxury, which did not disgrace the 
tone of injured virtue which he aflFected in his writings. An 
unfortunate man of spirit and ability is naturally censorious, 
and Sallust had some right to think himself too good for his 
contemporaries. But when the moral standard rose, it became 
the fashion to contrast Sallust's writings and his life as if it 
were a mockery for him to talk of virtue. By virtue he meant 
very much the same as the Italians of the Renaissance, the habit 
of keeping worthy objects in sight, and being strenuous in 
pursuit of them. His quarrel with the time was, not that men 
indulged their animal nature, but that they were subject to it, 
not that they enriched themselves without being scrupulous as 
to the means, but that they shamelessly sacrificed the state to 
their own gain, and, still more, that they thought money made 
the man. His philosophy really extends no frirther than the 
easy propositions — that the mind is more important than the 
' body, that wealth and rank derive their value from the per- 
sonal worth of their possessors, and that extreme party passions 
are pernicious to the state. 
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He wrote a oontinuons history of Borne from the consulate 
of Lepidus and CatuluSi which has onlyreached us in insignifi* 
cant fragments^ with the exception of Iwe^ speeches and two 
letters ; and two separate works upon the conspiracy of Catilina 
and the war of Jugurtha. His name has also preserved two 
themes on the theory of a democratic monarchy, purporting to 
be letters addressed by him to Caesar, and a school exercise on 
a fictitious brawl in the senate, where Cicero and Sallust (who 
were really on bad terms) were supposed to have assailed each 
other with ha^d words. This last work is old enough to make 
it probable that the imputations on both sides were supported 
by the current scandal of the day. Otherwise the speeches have 
very little interest, and what Sallust says has no resemblance 
whatever to bis real style, which is imitated stiffly, but not so 
unhappily, in the hortatory letters to Csasar. It is known that he 
left genuine orations, which the elder Seneca thought might be 
read in honour of his histories, which proves they were not 
worth reading for themselves. 

His histories, on the contrary, had the highest reputation. 
There was a considerable party, at any rate as early as Martial, 
who recognised him as the prince of Koman historians. His 
natural rival was Livy, whose enormous bujk must always have 
deterred readers ; nor is it likely, to judge by the remains of the 
fourth and fifth decade, that the whole fourteen approached the 
excellence of the first and third, while Sallust always appears 
master of his materials, and his quaintness and archaism were 
increasingly attractive in the post-Augustan age. 

It is uncertain whether the episode of Catilina did not pro- 
perly belong to the histories, for they certainly covered the period 
of his conspiracy, and it would be quite in accordance with the 
practice of the time, as appears from a letter of Cicero to Luc- 
ceius, for a writer who meant to treat the events of so many years 
to pick out one episode for immediate publication. The preface 
shows clearly that it was sent out by itself by the author ; the 
close looks as if it was to fit into a continuous work; the narra- 
tive leaves oflF quietly, without any attempts to recapitulate its 
lessons. Instead, we have a few lines on the temper of the 
victorious army, which are finely conceived and expressed, but 
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contain nothing unsuitable to any bloody and obstinate battle 
in any civil war. After a liberal tribute to the personal gallantly 
of Catilina and the desperate courage of his followers, he con* 
eluded with these words : — 

* Nor yet had the army of th6 Boman people won a joyful 
or a bloodless victory. For all the best at need had either 
£a,llen in battle or gone away with heavy wounds. Many, more- 
over, who had come forth out of the camp to see or spoil, as 
they turned over carcases of enemies found some a friend, and 
part a guest or kinsman. There were some too to recognise a 
private enemy. So through all the army there was a varied 
stir of gladness and grief, of mourning and joy.'' 

The close of the * Jugurtha ' is yet more remarkably abrupt. 
The author describes Sulla's character at length because he will 
have no occasion to speak of him again, and therefore it seems 
that the narrative went no further than the end of the war with 
Jugurtha, although the war with the Oimbri and Teutones 
succeeded immediately, as he is careful to remind us. Sallust 
says not a word of the first triumph of Marius, nor of the 
dramatic incidents of the execution of Jugurtha: he only 
spends a dozen lines on all that followed the interview where 
Sulla seized Jugurtha by the connivance of Bocchus. * The 
rest were cut down ; Jugurtha was delivered bound to Sulla, 
and brought by him to Marius. Meanwhile our generals Q. 
Csepio and Cn. Manlius fought the Gauls with ill success ; at 
which fear all Italy had trembled. Bomans then, and even to 
our memory, held thus, that all else was no uphill work for their 
valour, but with Gauls they had to fight for safety, not for 
glory. But after tidings came the war in Numidia was done, 
and Jugurtha on his way to Eome in bonds, Marius was made 
consul in his absence, and the province of Gnul decreed to him : 
so he, on the first of January, had the glory * to triumph and be 

• * Gladness ' for the victory, * grief * for friends or comrades, * mourning ' 
for the dead who were united to them by ties of hospitality or kindred, * joy * 
for the death of personal enemies. 

* Most of the later triumphs of the Republic were won by commanders 
whose consulate had expired, and who had been left to finish the war as pro- 
consuls. 
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consul at once. From that season the hopes and the proEh 
perity of the state lay all on him.' 

Probably the abruptness is calculated in both cases. Seneca 
the younger observes : ^ When Sallust flourished, clipped sen- 
tences, and words that dropped before the reader was ready, and 
short obscurity, all passed for finish.' It agrees with this that 
in the construction of his works he should aim at raising rather 
than satisfying expectation. The brevity of Sallust, as Scaliger 
points out, is easy to exaggerate. QuinctiUan boasts that his 
countryman has outdone Thucydides ; that in Thucydides it is 
possible to remove a word here and there without obscuring 
the meaning, and in Sallust it is impossible. But Thucydides 
never writes for the sake of writing, his digressions are always 
subordinate to the main subject ; whereas in SaUust the main 
subject is a peg to hang disquisitions and portraits upon. 

The ^Jugurtha' and ^Catilina' have been called party 
pamphlets in the disguise of history. But Sallust is too serious 
for a pamphleteer, too disinterested for a partisan. He dislikes 
the nobility without caring for the commons ; he has no enthu- 
siasm for Marius or even for Csesar. He is an historian, we 
might say, for want of conviction enough to be a politician ; he 
is able to air his spleen without committing himself to any 
measure, to any cause, for or against any person. He writes 
almost as sympathetically of Cato as of Caesar, and one cannot 
be sure that, in pitting them against each other as the two great 
statesmen of the day, his only object is to depreciate Pompeius 
and Cicero. Of course he despised both ; his homage to Qcero 
as an excellent consul is hypocritical, his homage to Cato is 
intended to be insulting to all other conservative politicians. 
But there was much in Cato that he admired and liked. Caesar 
was too modem for Sallust, who is always regretting the good 
old days of poverty and concord, and bewailing the civilisation 
and luxury which had followed upon the conquests of Eome. 
Not that he believes very heartily in the old Roman discipline : 
his theory of national greatness is, that the superiority of Some 
over Greece was built up, like all superiority, by the virtue of 
a few: and his quarrel with the nobility is, not that they 
oppressed the commons, or that they were burdensome to the 
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world) but that they made it impossible for young men to rise 
by * good behaviour/ His ideal was a state of things in which 
good conduct, steady imitation of the best qualities of the best 
men, should at once and in&llibly secure the recognition of 
superiors and the admiration of equals. That envy should wait 
upon success was less distressing, but success ought to be surely 
and honourably won by those who were capable of it. Accord- 
ing to Sallust, he himself had contracted one stain from the 
evils of the time : when he was young and foolish he had given 
way to ambition. He had tried to push his own way, and pull 
down others because he had not been promoted in due course. 
He has no admiration for the campaign of prosecutions with 
which ambitious young nobles opened their political career as 
soon as the tribunate had been restored by Crassus and Pom- 
peius to its original power. What he does admire is the model 
conqueror at the head of his army in an enemy's coimtry, keeping 
up discipline and protecting the weak, proving the superiority 
of a poor republic to a rich monarchy, and of training to num- 
bers. He admires the conqueror because he practises all the vir- 
tues which are too commonly lacking in the statesman: political 
stability would be possible if only what is learnt in war were 
not habitually unlearnt in peace. There is an evident eflTort 
throughout to extol pure intellect: the achievements of the 
Athenians were nothing to those of the Romans, but the 
Athenians had great historians. The historian's own career, he 
feels, ought to be as glorious as the career of those who make 
history, for it has diflBculties of its own, and the historian may 
claim some share in the deeds which he inspires, as well as in 
those which he narrates. 

With all this high sense of his vocation, he cannot be called 
a satisfactory historian, Thucydides makes the revolution of 
the Four Hundred perfectly intelligible, though he had to collect 
his information in exile: even a superficial and prejudiced 
writer like Xenophon explains the different stages through 
which the revolution of the Thirty passed to its collapse. It 
is impossible to explain the conspiracy of Gatilina by the help 
of Sallust. He never quite decides the fundamental question 
whether Gatilina ever intended, if left to himself, to rebel at all. 
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He assumes a conspiracy on the faith of Cicero's informants, and 
yet narrates facts like Catilina's last words in the Senate, his 
letter to Catulus, and his refusal to appeal to the slaves even 
after he had taken the command at FsBsulse — ^which seem to 
point plainly to some policy which could be supported by avow- 
able means. What this policy was we are not told, though it 
would have been easy to inquire. Sallust speaks as if he had 
been intimate with Sempronia, a daring woman of quality who 
interested herself in Catilina as Caesar, if all tales were true, 
interested himself in her. But if Csesar knew what Sempronia 
could tell, he had reasons (which Sallust respected) for re* 
serve : he had found it worth while to attract followers whom 
he had to disappoint when his success came. Perhaps Cati- 
lina would have disappointed some of his followers; perhaps 
a full account of his enterprise might have exhibited him 
as rather an unsuccessful anticipator of Caesar than as a de- 
generate pupil of Sulla. We get hints every now and then 
that the atrocity of Catilina and his confederates was very much 
exaggerated in the interest of Cicero : the narrative is carefully 
arranged to minimise any services that Cicero might be thought 
to have rendered. We hear little or nothing of the enthusiasm 
of respectability which he claimed to have evoked, something, 
and not too much, of the sympathy which Catilina left behind 
him, until the adroit disclosures of Cicero about the plans for 
firing the city were rewarded with a revulsion of feeling, which 
lasted at any rate till after the execution of Lentulus and the 
other conspirators, who had compromised themselves with the 
Allobroges. One omission is very noticeable. Sallust says 
nothing one way or other of the remarkably small number of 
the victims of a plot which he assumes to have had many ramifi- 
cations. He hardly cared to ascertain facts, he was so occupied 
with reflections ; and perhaps he could not have gone into 
detail without compromising many who had attained a respect- 
able rank among the opponents of the nobility. The complicity 
of Crassus is hinted more than once ; it was believed at the 
time, and Sallust gives no opinion of his own. He gives Cicero 
credit for not allowing any of the informers (whose confessions 
we are to understand he dictated) to bring any &Ise acousa- 

VUL. I. Q 
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lion against Csesar which Catulus and Piso wished to have 
brought. 

Sallust throws his strength much more into the analysis of 
the conditions which made Catilina's enterprise possible than 
into an exact estimate of its extent, or its aims, or its method. 
So far as he has a thesis, it is that Sulla was the worst of revo- 
lutionists, that Catilina is to be judged as an abortive Sulla 
rather than as a degenerate Gracchus. He comes back again 
and again to the thorough egotism of the politicians of his day, 
whose professions, whether they called themselves aristocrats or 
democrats, were only the instruments of their personal ambi- 
tion. The aristocrats were just as selfish and corrupt as the 
democrats ; their only claim to superior respectability was that 
they were in favour of keeping things as they were. The 
majority of the young, we are told, were in favour of Catilina 
even when they were not implicated in the conspiracy, out of 
impatience at the narrow timid cliques who had almost all the 
power of the state in their hands. Besides, the supremacy of 
Sulla had stimulated all kinds of disorderly hopes ; the cruelties 
of Marius and Ginna had been prompted by vengeance, the 
cruelties of Sulla had been prompted by greed, and therefore 
were more easily imitated. Common soldiers had become 
senators, with wealth to keep up their rank : many, it is true, 
had spent quickly what they had gained easily, but were only 
the more ready to begin again ; while many who had been 
ruined partly by confiscations, partly by the harsh working of 
the law of debt,^ were naturally disposed to think any change 
must be for the better, especially if it were violent. 

Another and more permanent cause of disorder, upon which 
Sallust lays more stress than Cicero, was the character of the 
Roman proletariate, which was largely recruited from the failures 
of the rest of Italy, sometimes because the doles of the capital, 

> This appears from the manifesto of the Etrurian insurgents, who tell 
Marcius that the harshness of the money-lenders and the praetor had pre- 
Tented them from taking the benefit of the law and saving their personal 
liberty by giving up their property, and appeal to the admirable precedent 
set within recent memory, with the good-will of all good men, of issuing 
braes coins at the value of silver in order to facilitate the payment of 
dcbt«. 
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public and private, seemed attractive, sometimes because, having 
nowhere else to go, they drifted thither. Cicero is always .espe- 
cially bland and conciliatory in his language to ^ citizens of the 
more slender sort,' * and gives us to understand that it was only 
Clodius who taught them to make a trade of disorder ; accord- 
ing to Sallust, even Catilina found the lesson ready taught. 
The reason that the mine which Sulla laid was fired when it 
was, did not lie deep, if we may trust Sallust; Catilina was 
driven to his destruction by a guilty conscience — he had poisoned 
his son to make room for his mistress. The absence of Pom- 
peius had given the nobility a temporary preponderance, which 
they used unsparingly ; and the conmions, and all who traded 
on their discontent, were ready to rally round any chief who 
would break the yoke which it seemed had been shaken off. 
He supplies also a more prosaic explanation. When Catilina 
had been prevented from standing for the consulate by an unfidr 
manoeuvre two years before, he had contemplated killing the 
consuls and sending a partisan to seize Spain. The consuls 
were not killed, according to the story, because Catilina gave the 
signal before his friends were ready ; the partisan was sent to 
Spain with a regular though lower commission, procured by the 
influence of Crassus and of * many excellent citizens who thought 
he was to be trusted,' as a counterpoise to Pompeius, whose 
Spanish fiiends put Catilina's friend out of the way. There was 
an end of the first conspiracy. As to the second, Cicero, who had 
been inclined to coalesce with Catilina, had secured his own 
election by retailing the wild talk of the silliest of Catilina's in- 
timates, and was hard at work improving them into a foundation 
for a formal charge of high treason. Still Catilina kept the 
peace till he knew that the election had gone against him once 
more ; he only left Rome when he saw that the Senaite was will- 
ing to accept denunciation as an equivalent to proof. Sallust 
speaks of the ^ craft and cunning ' ^ of the consul as quite on a 
par with the devices of the conspirators. 

On one point Sallust's judgment is decisive against some 

modem theories. Catilina's enterprise, whatever it was, had no 

'serious chances. He would have raised a formidable civil war 

' * Tenaior<w dvium.' * * Dolos atqae astutue/ 

a 2 
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if he had not been crushed in the first engagement ; and whether 
he or the government had been victorious, neither would have 
been strong enough to profit by the victory : some third party 
of real consequence woidd have struck in to establish a dictator- 
ship on the ruins of the constitution. Brilliant and attractive 
as Catilina was, he was only a storm-bird and a firebrand. It 
is curious how exactly the greater part of the character Sallust 
gives him fits a more brilliant adventurer, at once less unfortu- 
nate, less criminal, and more mischievous — the famous Cardinal 
de Retz. *A body to bear fasting, chiU, and watching in a 
manner beyond belief ; a spirit bold, subtle, changeable, fit for 
any semblance or dissemblance soever, greedy of other men's 
goods, lavish of his own, burning in desires ; eloquence enough, 
wisdom scant ; a great unfurnished spirit, full of immoderate, 
incredible, high-reaching wishes.' Catilina suffered like Byron 
for the wilful neglect of his body in the perversion of his in- 
stincts ; de Betz, who treated his more kindly, lived to prosper 
and reform. 

But Sallust, who is always eager to assert the supremacy of 
the spirit over the flesh, mentions Catilina's austerities to his 
praise, just as he admires Jugurtha for keeping to the good 
hardy habits of his nation instead of wasting himself in sloth 
and pomp. From most points of view the ' Jugurtha ' is an 
improvement on the * Catilina.' The same points are made in 
the exordium, but they are made better; we have a moving 
piece of eloquence instead of a firigid heap of aphorisms, some 
of which are impressive and some are bald. The opening is 
translated, as showing the best side of a character which did 
not bear late prosperity faultlessly. * The race of man com- 
plains of its nature, not aright, that being feeble and of short 
continuance, hap, rather than virtue, beaxeth rule. For think 
of it the other way, you find there is nothing greater nor more 
excellent, and our nature lacks the energy of man far more 
than strength or time. But the leader and commander of the 
life of mortals is the spirit, which, if it advances to glory in 
the way of virtue, with strength and stoutness enough, it gets 
renown, and needs not fortune, inasmuch as she has no power 
to give or take away any man's honesty, industry, or aught of 
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good behaviour. But if, being taken of evil desires, it falls 
into perdition of sloth and bodily pleasures, after brief use of 
deadly delights, when strength and time and wit have ebbed 
away by reason of dulness of heart, then men cry out against 
the weakness of nature, and each in his plea lays his fault upon 
dumb things. But if men had so much care for good things as 
zeal to seek what touches nor shall profit them, ay, and brings 
much peril too, then they should be not ruled by chance but 
rulers over chance, and go so far in greatness as, being mortal, 
to attain eternal glory ; for as the race of man is made up of 
body and sotll, so all things and all our pursuits follow, some 
the nature of the body, some the nature of the spirit. Therefore 
a beautiful countenance and great riches and strength of body, 
with all and whatever else is of this fashion, come to nothing 
in short space, but the excellent feats of the spirit are immortal 
like the soul. In a word, as to the goods of the body and of 
fortune, as their beginning so is their end — ^they all have their 
rising and their setting, and only increase to wax old ; but the 
spirit eternal, incorruptible, the ruler of the race of men, sways 
all things, possesses all things, and is not possessed.' Where- 
fore their depravity is more wonderful who, given up to bodily 
joys, spend their time in sloth and luxury : while their wit, 
than which is nothing either better or greater in the nature of 
mortals, they leave to rust and wither without culture or dili- 
gence ; and that, when the devices of the spirit are so manifold, 
and high renown is won by all.' Then comes an apology, less 
querulous and more dignified than that in the ^ Catilina,' for 
being an historian, not a statesman. 

Here he breaks off his rhetoric and begins his history, with 
an imitation of Thucydides : he writes the war of Jugurtha for 
something the same reason as Thucydides writes the war of 
Peloponnese. Even the escalade of the castle by the Mulucha 
is described with an eye to the Platseans' escalade of the lines of 
circumvallation ; the garrison of Zama watch the fight between 
Metellus and Jugurtha as the Athenians in the camp watched 
the last battle in the harbour of Syracuse ; the Punic books, 

> This allasion to Aristippus proves that SaUost felt no vocation to renoonoe 
pleasure, only to subdue it. 
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said to belong to King Hiempsal, remind us of the most learned 
of the Peloponnesians, who are introduced in just the same 
"way as vouchers for a piece of antiquarian information not very 
accurate or relevant. At the same time, as contemporary 
Egyptian inscriptions of the thirteenth century B.G. are held to 
prove that Armenians at any rate joined Libyans then in an 
invasion of Egypt, there may have been some real foundation 
for the tradition which reached Sallust in its latest form. If we 
could trust Sallust, who did not know Punic and was therefore 
dependent upon interpreters whom he did not cross-examine, 
the Africans reported that Hercules died in Spain ; and then 
his army broke up, and the Persians, Modes, and Armenians 
crossed into Africa and settled along the range of Atlas from 
west to east. 

But in general the digressions do not overpower the narra- 
tive as in the * Catilina ' : the question whether we are reading 
a history or an essay does not arise. For one thing, the thesis 
that the venality of the nobles was to blame for all the trouble^ 
which arose about Jugurtha is easier to prove than the thesis 
that the SuUan restoration was to blame for Catilina: for 
another, the events to be narrated were more varied and spread 
over a longer time. The conspiracy of Catilina did not furnish 
matter for a book, when authors were unwilling or unable to go 
thoroughly into its secret history. The history of Jugurtha is 
incomplete, at least for modem readers ; it never appears why 
the commons or their leaders were so eager to expose his mis- 
demeanours and those of his senatorial supporters. His quarrels 
with his relations were of no practical concern to the Soman 
people, and a war with him produced a good deal of inconveni- 
ence to business men, as Sallust lets us see more than once. 
Adherbal was compelled to surrender by the Italian traders of 
Cirta, whose assistance had enabled him for a time to hold 
out. When the scandal of Jugurtha's treaty with Albinus was 
beginning to be formidable, it was the representatives of the 
business community, especially Latin citizens, who were put 
forward by the aristocracy to hinder measures which they would 
have compromised themselves too much by opposing directly. 
In fact, the popular enthusiasm which overbore all obstacles 
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was due, as Sallust says, less to care for the republic than to 
hatred of the nobility. In the same way, it seems that it was 
only the energy of Memmius which secured, first that the 
death of Adherbal should be avenged by war, and then that the 
convention with Bestia which Scaurus had sanctioned should be 
set aside. On the latter occasion Sallust professes to give one 
of the many harangues of Memmius, which is full of elaborate 
imitations of the self-devotion of the younger Gracchus; for 
the rest, he appeals throughout to passion, not to interest, 
and hardly even to dignity. * Slaves bought with money refuse 
unjust orders from their masters : will you, Quirites, bom to 
empire, be patient under slavery ? Ay, but who are these who 
have seized upon the commonwealth ? The wickedest of men; 
men of bloody hands and monstrous avarice ; men most guilty 
and withal most proud ; who count £Eiith, dignity, duty, ay, all 
honour and all dishonour, but as merchandise. Some have slain 
tribunes of the commons, some have brought you to unrighteous 
judgment, many to slaughter ; that is their confidence, so the 
greatest villain is the safest for his villany : your cowardice 
bears the burden of dismay, due to their guilt; the same 
desires, the same hatreds, the same fears unite them all in one. 
Among good citizens that is friendship, among bad citizens 
faction. If you so took care for liberty as they are on fire 
for tyranny, certainly the commonwealth would not be laid 
waste as it is now, and your favour would rest upon the best, 
not upon the boldest. Your ancestors twice over withdrew 
themselves and sat down in arms on Mount Aventine to obtain 
justice and establish their majesty ; and you, do you not think 
the liberty you inherited from them worth an earnest struggle, 
and that the more hearty, the more shame there is in losing 
what is won than in never getting at all ? Some one will say. 
What, then, do you advise ? Vengeance on those who have 
betrayed the commonwealth to the enemy ; vengeance, not by 
blows or by violence, both more unseemly for you to inflict 
than for them to endure, but by the coiuts and the evidence 
Jugurtha will give against his accomplices. If he has sur- 
rendered, Tie will obey your orders. If he despises them, then 
no doubt you will put the right value on that strauge kind of 
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a thing, be it peace or surrender, which brings to Jugurtha 
impunity for his crimes, to a few powerful men enormous riches, 
and to the commonwealth calamity and dishonour.' 

The political part of the history is decidedly the most 
interesting; the military part is vague, like most military 
writing in Latin except Caesar's. It is not clear what the 
boundary between Jugurtha's kingdom -and that of Adherbal 
was, though we can see that Jugurtha's corresponded roughly 
to the province of Oran, and Adherbal's roughly to that of Con- 
stantine. We are not told either how much of the kingdom of 
Jugurtha Bestia had occupied — ^for Sallust is careful to explain 
that he was a competent though venal commander — or how 
much had been conquered by Metellus or made a voluntary 
submission. Still less do we know what was the situation of 
the different desert castles and towns which in the latter stage 
of the war the Romans captured one after another, though the 
last, we know, was near the river which divided the dominions 
of Bocchus and Jugurtha. Then again, we axe told that fight- 
ing went on for forty days before Thala, but this is dismissed in 
a line. More space is given to the preparations for a march of 
fifty miles without water which was necessary to reach Thala, 
more space even to the final debauch of the Eoman deserters, 
who burnt the treasure for the sake of which Metellus had 
formed the siege. It never appears whether Metellus or even 
Marius was a better general than Jugurtha, or whether the 
superiority of both in the field was not due simply to the feet 
that their troops were disciplined and his were not. When 
this had been proved, it was impossible for Jugurtha to trust 
any of his nobles ; for Metellus, whom Sallust admires almost 
without reserve, thought it better to devote his attention to 
suborning treason than to organising flying columns. This does 
not shock Sallust in the least, and it shows how very much 
public opinion had altered since the days of Pyrrhus. Even the 
arrest of a courtier of Jurgurtha on a charge of procuring the 
assassination of a pretender is not beyond apology. True, he 
was covered by the safe conduct under which Jugurtha and his 
attendants came to Rome, but he was dealt with on the merits 
of the case. To massacre the males of a town that had sur- 
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rendered,* and eell the rest of the population as slaves, was 
another offence against strict law, for which Marius was not to 
blame ; it would haVe been inconvenient to leave a garrison, 
and the inhabitants were not to be trusted without. According to 
the Boman fashion, all military disasters are minimised ; there is 
never an estimate of the loss either of the Romans or the enemy ; 
in fact, the loss of the Numidians, it is admitted, was generally 
insignificant ; they generally were beaten when they came to 
close quarters, then they dropped their arms and ran away. It 
is quite possible that before they were broken they inflicted as 
much loss as they suffered in the final charge which saved the 
Soman army. Marius in his speech on sailing for Africa is 
made to say that the army ought to be largely reinforced, for 
in spite of its energy it had been unfortunate. As Metellus 
had taken out reinforcements only a year before, we must assume 
that the soldiers were worn out by marching and the climate, 
and perhaps, at the time when Marius came to Italy to canvass, 
demoralised by the failure of the attempt upon Zama, which 
may have been costlier than Sallust cared to admit. 

Apparently Marius was a more popular and more lucky com- 
mander than Metellus, more liberal of his booty to the soldiers, 
and more willing to share their &tigues ; for it is hinted more 
than once that Metellus, though he restored discipline without 
punishments, was stricter to his soldiers than to himself. It 
does not seem that Marius was abler in other ways ; he relied 
more upon force, and less upon diplomacy. Sallust does not say 
whether Sulla, who managed all the negotiations with Bocchus, 
was the choice of Marius or of the nobility ; it is clear that the 
adroitness with which Sulla humoured Bocchus decided the 
war ; for the last recorded operation of Marius was an unsuccess- 
ful attempt upon a castle held for Jugurtha by deserters. All 
this Sallust leaves to be implied, which is strange, as he does 
not admire Marius particularly, and is careful to explain that in 
the quarrel with Metellus there were feults on both sides. It 
was wrong of Metellus to set his face against Marius' candida- 

* The Roman law of war was nuld in one respect. When a town surrendered 
at discretion, it forfeited all claim to its institiitions or public property, but 
the free inhabitants were safe (except, perhaps, the instigators of the war) as 
subjects of the arbitrary dominion of Rome. 
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ture ; it was almost worse of Marius systematically to disparage 
his commander and even relax discipline. When Marius was 
consul and had a right to use his own judgment, Sallust is sus- 
picious of the freedom he allowed to the army, though he admits 
that no harm came of the indulgence. In fiEtct Sallust treats 
the war throughout as an episode in the quarrel of the nobility 
and commons, and upon the whole he will never let the nobility 
be in the right. Their decision not to entangle the state in 
the quarrel between Jugurtha and Bocchus, and to mulct 
Jugurtha rather than to depose him, was defensible upon the 
merits of the case, and Bocchus did everything to help the 
Romans that a sworn ally could have done, till Jugurtha threw 
himself on his protection. But Sallust will only see that the 
nobility were venal, and Jugurtha a better paymaster than 
Bocchus ; and if Bocchus had obtained a treaty when he first 
asked for it, the war would have ended sooner. 

The summary of the speech by which, according to Sallust, 
Jugurtha induced Bocchus to join him is rather like a rough 
draft of the letter which Mithridates wrote to the king of the 
Parthians in the like case. Both Jugurtha and Mithridates 
dwell upon the antipathy of the Roman people to kings, and 
their unwillingness to tolerate any power except their own. 
Mithridates adds the farther consideration, which his career 
suggested to Sallust, that mankind at large are indifferent to 
liberty and only desire a tolerable despotism, and that for this 
reason the Romans will never allow a king to gain enough 
power to promise relief to their discontented subjects. This is 
almost the only trait in Sallust which shows that he had con- 
sidered the way in which the government of the senate affected 
the provincials.* He is much more concerned with the reaction 
of so many new and rich dependencies upon the constitution of 
the civic community at Rome, and he lays much more stress 
upon this than upon the economic change which followed the 

* He is very little impressed by the omicous fact that the AUobroges were 
ready to join Catilina, and does not hint that the massacre of the Roman 
garrison at Vacca was due to their ovm insolence, though Plutarch tells us the 
commander was spared because he alone had given no offence; he only men- 
tions the oppression of the allies in Africa as a proof that the armies of Rome 
were not formidable to the enemy. 
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second Punic war. He never notices that over large districts of 
Italy the yeomanry were ruined without the fault of the 
nobility ; what he does notice is, that the nobility had changed 
their habits and enlarged their desires, so that they always felt 
the pressure of a separate interest from the interest of the state. 
According to him, it was only the fell of Carthage which removed 
the last restraint from the greed of the few and the envy of the 
many. The Gracchi were too extreme ; Memmius finds irony 
the best way of meeting the charge that they were aiming at a 
monarchy. Sallust himself thinks that the nobles were justified 
in opposing them, if they could have done so by feir means, and 
yet the Gracchi were the only members of the aristocracy who 
preferred * true glory to unrighteous power.' This speculative 
barrenness is characteristic of Sallust : he is sententious and 
emphatic, and feils to be profound. His speeches, when he 
tries to imitate Thucydides, are generally empty; he only 
applies copy-book maxims to the situation. He does not 
succeed, as Thucydides does, in unfolding the possibilities of a 
policy or the interests of a party by means of a speech too pene- 
trating ever to have been delivered ; he is only effective in the 
region of taunts and allusive sarcasm. Cato's speech in favour 
of the execution of the conspirators is exceedingly dull and 
unreal ; it turns upon the thesis that vengeance is a necessary 
means of self-defence, just like the great speech of Cleon on the 
Mytilenean revolt; but where Cleon in spite of his passion 
brings out the true intellectual aspect of one side of a political 
problem, Cato only fells into ludicrous exaggeration of the peril 
to be expected from mercy. His argument is that unless the 
criminals are executed they will carry out their crime. Caesar's 
speech is persuasive and statesmanlike, and so much better than 
Sallust's speeches in general that it is natural to suppose that in 
substance it is Caesar's. The speech of Macer in the Histories 
is an elaborate and skilful cento from Demosthenes' speeches 
against Philip, who is replaced by Sulla. One point is success- 
fully heightened: Demosthenes tells the Athenians that the 
state doles, which they thought more valuable than a spirited 
foreign policy, were like the messes given to the sick, just 
enough to keep them alive, but not enough to make a whole 
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man hearty. Macer tells the Romans that the dole with which 
the Senate tried, too successfully, to keep the commons quiet 
was just the same in amount as a prisoner's rations, who was 
dieted to keep down his spirit. 

The style of Sallust is remarkable upon two grounds. He 
is the first writer of Latin prose who attaches himself to a 
single Greek model; he gets his points fiom the whole range 
of his reading, which was tolerably extensive, but his method is 
the method of Thucydides ; he cultivates irregularities, espe- 
cially in comparisons, at a time when two greater writers had done 
everything in their power to make Latin the most regular lan- 
guage known. He also is the first Latin writer deliberately 
to try to reverse the natural development of style. He goes 
back to Cato, as Spenser went back to Chaucer. He was 
dissatisfied with the vocabulary as purified by his contemporaries, 
and thought words and phrases which were half obsolete more 
picturesque and telling than the refined dialect of the day, 
which, as Cicero saw, was always verging upon insipidity — and 
Cicero himself was criticised as early as the reign of Vespasian 
for not having a sufficiently choice vocabulary. 

Sallust had considerable posthumous influence. L. Arruntius, 
a grandee of the reign of Augustus, copied and exaggerated his 
mannerisms, and Tacitus certainly owes very much to him ; it 
might be said that Tacitus writes as Sallust ought to have 
written. In Sallust the abruptness and impatience of expression 
shows that the writer is excited ; the crudity and redundance of 
matter shows that he is immature. Of all that is in his mind 
he leaves nothing for the reader to divine, though he is care- 
ful to avoid what he thinks the tedious parade of orderly, 
elegant, harmonious exposition. His matter masters him, but 
he remains master of his diction. In Tacitus the matter is 
more completely mastered than the diction. He is temperate 
and self-controlled, and Sallust declaims with the naweUy if 
not the simplicity, of a schoolboy, even while he affects the 
pregnant brevity of an experienced statesman. The descrip- 
tion of the treason of Bomilcar is a fair specimen of this 
crude subtlety. * At the same time Bomilcar, who had pressed 
Jugurtha to begin the capitulation, which he gave up through 
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fear, both being suspected of the king and suspecting him also, 
was fain of a new world, sought a device to destroy him, 
wearied his spirit night and day, till at last, with trying every- 
thing, he took to his help Nabdalsa, a nobleman famous for his 
great means, acceptable to his own people withal, who had 
been wont often to lead armies apart from the king, and to 
perform all business which was left over when Jugurtha was 
weary or taken up with greater things, whence he got both 
glory and great means. So, by counsel of both, a day was 
set for this plot, and they agreed the rest should beVmade 
ready at the time as things might require. Nabdalsa set 
out for the army, which he kept, as ordered, well within the 
Boman winter quarters, that the enemy might not waste the 
land at will. When he, struck down at a deed ^so great, came 
not at time appointed, and fear began to hinder the matter, 
then Bomilcar, being troubled both by his desire to achieve his 
undertaking, and out of fear of his partner lest he should leave 
his old counsel and look out for new, sent letters to him by 
faithful men ; wherein he chode the man for sloth and cowardice, 
adjured him by the gods he sware by, warned him not to turn 
the rewards of Metellus to his own destruction. Jugurtha's 
ruin was at hand : all that lay in doubt was only whether he 
should perish by their valour or Metellus', so he had better 
ponder in his mind whether to choose reward or torment. But 
the letter came, just when Nabdalsa, weary with his bodily 
exercise, was resting on his bed, where when he had taken 
knowledge of Bomilcar's words, first care fell upon him, and 
then sleep, as is the way with a troubled spirit. Now he had a 
Numidian to manage his business, who was faithful to him, and 
acceptable, and took part in all his counsels but the last. He, 
hearing a letter had come, judged by old custom there would 
be need of his work or wit, so went into Nabdalsa's chamber ; 
as he lay asleep, the letter lay at random on a pillow above his 
head. The other took and read it through, then when he knew 
the plot set off at speed to the king. Nabdalsa, waking soon 
after, when he found no letter, and was informed by deserters 
of all that had passed, first essayed to overtake the informer. 
After that proved vain, he went to Jugurtha to appease him. 
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said the perfidy of his client had forestalled him in executing 
his own intention, besought him with tears, by his friendship 
and all his faithfiil service aforetime, not to hold him suspect 
concerning such wickedness; whereto the king gave gentle 
answer, contrary to that he bare in his mind. As soon as Bomil- 
car and many more whom he knew to be partners in his plots 
were slain, he had bridled his anger, lest some sedition should 
arise from the business.' 
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AUGUSTAN AGE. 



CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

The literature of the reign of Augustus has two distinct 
characters — it represents the highest elaboration of form ever 
attained in Latin, and the highest elevation of thought ; after- 
wards there were efforts to surpass it in both directions, which 
had a shortlived success in the judgment of contemporaries too 
excitable to distinguish between inspiration and an ambition 
reckless of good sense and good taste. As Plato said long ago, 
it is not the musical man but the unmusical who tries to do 
more than the musical has done. To imagine that Lucan is 
sublimer than Vergil is like imagining that Young is sublimer 
than Dryden, or Chateaubriand than Bossuet. In many ways 
there is a closer resemblance between the literature of the reign 
of Louis XIV. and that of the reign of Augustus than between 
the literature of the age of Augustus and that of any other 
so-called Augustan age. For one thing, both periods are an 
interval of rest, of splendour, of order between a time of misery 
and anarchy and a time of petulant licence in private, combined 
with much capricious repression in public. Again, both Augus- 
tus and Louis survived the best of their prosperity and of the 
men of genius whom it had inspired ; both, it may even be said, 
were not unlike in what was one of the deepest things in both, 
their sense of public duty ; both felt called upon to be reformers 
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and restrorers, and were perfectly serious in the endeavour to 
subject others to obligations which, till late in life, they evaded 
for themselves, though this fundamental similarity is disguised 
by the contrast between the frank pomposity of Louis and the 
ironical simplicity of Augustus, who suspected the splendour of 
his own reign, and regretted the austerity of days of innocence 
and poverty which were irrecoverably gone. Both, during the 
central period gf their reign, were honestly idolised or idealised, 
as we like to put it, by the men of letters, who saw them at 
work and did not know how little of their work would last. It is 
true that Bossuet, who admired the Grand Monarch as sincerely 
as any one, and believed in his system heartily, was penetrated 
as profoundly by a sense of void and nothingness at the bottom 
of all things ; but neither he nor Pascal imagine that their pes- 
simism is due to anything in the circumstances of the time. 
The Augustan writers are clearer-sighted ; they generally write 
more or less in a tone of hopeful penitence, but their sense of 
guilt depends upon definite national sins, the wasteful horror of 
the civil wars, and the final disappearance of the old thrifty 
household discipline. Again, the ground of their confidence is 
more definite. Augustus to them is not simply a great, pros- 
perous, and religious ruler: he is the representative of the 
historic spirit and mission of Some. And the sense of the 
grandeur of Rome survives even in Livy and Ovid, when the 
faith in moral restoration has died away. It would be possible 
to pursue the parallel into detail. Racine has often been com- 
pared with Vergil : there is the same blending of pathetic grace 
and dignity, but perhaps less independence of feeling, certainly 
less manliness of tone ; the courage of Racine's heroes depends 
too entirely upon their faith in their ideals. 

There are sides of Horace that La Fontaine does not touch, 
and they are precisely the best of Horace : his brooding aspira- 
tions after inward peace and purity, his short jubilant flights 
into an a upper realm of triumphal calm ; but his disinterested 
insight, his kindly shrewdness and gaiety, his unworldliness, are 
all more or less reflected in La Fontaine, who has something of 
the spleen of Horace, of which Boileau received a double por- 
tion. Boileau certainly owes more to Horace than to Juvenal, 
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and in France the ode on the capture of Namur may be held 
to rank with the odes on the conquest of the Grisons and the 
Tyrol. Ovid finds his representative as a story-teller in La 
Fontaine, as a wit in Moli^re, whose range is wider, and who 
makes some approach to a serious purpose, but who after all takes 
almost as much interest as Ovid in the dissection of the foolish 
husband. Another parallel which at first sight is less obvious is 
really closer ; both the position and the spirit of the author of 
* Telemachus ' are like Livy. There is the same grave and gentle 
int/clligence of some of the most important among the permanent 
conditions of well-doing and well-being, the same dreamy blind- 
ness to the shifting conditions under which well-doing and well- 
being can be actually realised at a given time, the same pity for 
the poor, the same distrust of wealth, the same respect for autho* 
rity, the same romantic regrets for an imaginary past, when life 
was simpler and virtue easier. There is nothing in the age of 
Louis XIV, like the eflfrontery which in Ovid alternates with 
sentimental and insincere regrets for the good old times. One 
must go back something like a hundred years, to Montaigne, to 
find an approach to the way in which Ovid glories with undis- 
guised amusement in his shame ; and even Montaigne has no- 
thing so impudent as, * I, the great Naso, the poet of my own 
naughtiness.' ' There is nothing like it in the literature of the 
Augustan age, which upon the whole is decidedly more virtuous 
in tone than the society to which it was addressed. There was 
a general feeling against the self-styled republicans, who made 
it their business to expose all the hollowness and hypocrisy of 
respectable imperialism. This licence was probably itself a sur- 
vival from the period of anarchy and disturbance which lasted 
for twenty years from the death of Caesar to the battle of Actium, 
and was most acute for the eight years which passed before the 
complete defeat of Sextus Pompeius. 

For eighteen years out of the twenty Octavian and Antony 
had exercised a practically secure supremacy throughout the 
Boman world, but they possessed only power without authority. 
They could decide military or financial questions without con- 
sulting any will but their own : their immense patronage gave 

1 * Die ego nequitiae Naso poeta xueaa.' 
VOL. I. R 
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many 6iif6cient motives to propitiate them by honom^ble or dis- 
honourable means, bat no one felt that they were the legitimate 
rulers of the state, and they themselves had no adequate reason to 
attempt to regulate civil relations or to interfere with private life. 
The comparative barrenness of this period is a sufficient 
answer to the theory that the Augustan age, like the age of 
Louis XIY., only expended the energy which it had inherited 
from the Bepublic. In fact the suppression of independent 
political life contributed in another way to the literary 
movement ; for men of letters were no longer depressed by the 
feeling that the work-a-day world and its numerous natural 
leaders were practically of much more importance than they 
were ; the poets of the Augustan age saw nothing above them 
but the narrow circle of the ruler and his intimates, whom it 
was easy to invest with superhuman attributes. At the same 
time there was the full stimtdus of a stream of important 
events ; as the events were more important and more certain 
than the processes by which they came about, it was easier to ideal- 
ise them ; and when idealism had once set in it was easy to con- 
found projects and achievements. Wordsworth was a scrupulous 
realist, but the account of the French Kevolutionary war that we 
should gather from his poems would be qiute as untrustworthy 
as that which we should gather of the reign of Augustus from 
the Odes of Horace. That the ascendency of Augustus was dis- 
advantageous to eloquence in the law comrts is probably true : 
it must be remembered that the pompous struggles of the 
law courts were an unmitigated nuisance to everybody but the 
advocates. The forum, which was not much too large for an 
exchange, was, besides, the natural resort for loungers ; and it 
was no convenience to anybody to have it blocked up by noisy 
and often quarrelsome knots of disputants, whom it was a point 
of honour to detain as long and excite as highly as possible. 
Even before the war of Pharsalia, when the Republic was still 
in a state to recover from the rivalry of Csesar and Pompeius as 
it had recovered from the rivalry of Marius and Sulla, measures 
had been taken to keep the forum quiet by limiting the number 
of hours a speech could take, by excluding the attendance of 
grandees who appeared to give their hangers-on a good character 
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— ^in fact, generally to take means that the pleadings should be 
addressed to the court, not to the public. Now the court was 
unpaid, and naturally eager for despatch, and the greater part of 
the public who attended to back their fiiends found the duty 
wearisome, unless the orator whose celebrity and influence they 
were helping to make was already a master of his business. 
Besides, the judges were either busy men or young idle men, 
who very much preferred to spend a good part of the morning 
in drinking when they could, and when at last they came into 
court were in a hurry to get the case over that they might be off 
to bathe for dinner. Still, so long as the majority of the magis- 
trates were freely chosen, the self-importance of the advocates 
who wished to make themselves of consequence enough in the 
courts to be of consequence in the state was practically irre- 
pressible ; but when office came to be conferred by the emperor 
exclusively as the reward of administrative work, oratory had to 
adapt itself to narrow conditions, to be an ornament rather than 
a power in the state, the basis of a career for two or three in a 
generation rather than an indispensable instrument for every 
one who wished to have a career. The change was from the first 
favourable to poetry, for the people who had upon the whole 
liked to listen to orators in the forum were glad to listen to poets 
reciting in the baths, which from the reign of Augustus began 
to increase in number and splendour : and the great majority of 
those who had a gift for oratory deserted politics and real cases 
and the forum, and declaimed upon imaginary themes— also in 
the baths if they made a profession of eloquence ; if their posi- 
tion enabled them to be amateurs, they declaimed in their own 
houses, where they received their friends only, if they were 
modest or fEistidious, while if they were vain or liberal they 
admitted the public. But the practice of declamation came in 
later than the practice of reciting poetry, which is alluded to in 
the earliest writings of Horace, who half boasts that he is too 
shy to Ml in with it ; and so might almost as well not be a 
poet, since he neglects to advertise his poetry in the way that 
other poets advertise theirs. 

Poets were no longer independent : they did not maintain 
themselves, as they bad done from Ennius to Valerius Cato, by 

 2 
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teaching or play-writing : in the new world which was beginning 
few were rich enough to live on their own means, as CSatulIus 
and Lucretius had done. They expected to receive splendid 
presents from the emperor and other grandees : they expected 
also to make a certain profit by the sale of their books. This 
last change never went far, but Horace towards the end of his 
life says that mediocrity in poets is intolerable, not only to gods 
and men, but to booksellers, as if poets had more reason to fear 
booksellers than other men or gods. In the days of Martial 
a poet might refuse a presentation copy to an acquaintance 
because he did not choose to interfere with his bookseller's 
profit: and it is clear that a considerable number of copies 
must have been issued (slave labour being tolerably cheap), for 
the common fate of unsuccessful poetry was to wrap up fish and 
spice : now a single copy would naturally be used to light a 
fire, while a bookseller would send his surplus stock either to 
the public baths or to the grocers, just as unsuccessful books 
used to be sent in England to the trunkmakers. An author 
who was voluminous and could not find a publisher might be 
burnt upon a pile of his own MSS., or at least his enemies 
spread the report. When books sold, they generally sold to the 
few who kept libraries for their own enjoyment, and to the 
comparatively numerous class of schoolmasters and grammarians, 
who eould not content themselves with consulting new books 
at the library attached to the temple of Apollo at the Palatine, 
an humble imitation of the museum of Alexandria. 

There were a few years when it seemed possible that 
patronage might make literature remunerative — while Octavian 
was und^ the influence of MsBcenas, which lasted unimpaired 
till Agrippa^s marriage with the emperor's daughter. Maecenas 
saw that poets would be able to work upon the public mind by 
giving a permanent artistic expression to the enthusiasm of 
the moment. He made several poets free of his house ; he 
made or procured them large pecuniary presents. Messalla 
followed the fashion to a small extent upon his own account, 
and it cannot be said to have entirely died out before the death 
of Seneca. The expectations which Maecenas had fostered, and 
led Augustus to foster, lasted longer still — as late as the days 
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of Domitian, perhaps as late as the days of Hadrian, poets ex- 
pected to be semi-sacred pensioners, as they have been at the 
courts of the princes of the heroic age of Greece and Scandi- 
navia ; as they are still at the courts of the princes who trace 
their descent up to the heroic age of India. In the age of 
Anne, for similar reasons, poets had something of the same ex- 
perience ; and during the reigns of the first two Georges they 
were haunted by the same expectations. In England the book- 
seller took the place of the patron ; at Bome, when the hopes 
of patronage were finally given up, the profession of poetry was 
given up too : educated men of position still wrote verses for 
their own amusement, and obtained thereby a kind of reputa- 
tion : teachers of literature competed solemnly for the prizes 
established by Nero and Domitian, and there was no feeling 
that it was incongruous or uudiguified for grown men to write 
prize poems. The truth is, that the Bomans were too matter- 
of-fact to spend much labour without prospect of return. The 
lecond and third centuries, which witnessed the practical ex- 
tinction of poetry, were the classical age of jurisprudence. The 
reign of Augustus is, in the history of Roman literature no less 
than in the history of Boman life, a splendid exception. 

It &lls naturally into three periods — the period of confusion ; 
the period of splendour, which lasted more than thirty years ; 
and the period of decline, which lasted only seven. The first, 
which has already been described, ended with the battle of Ac- 
tium, and the literature of the period was still a continuation 
of the literature of the republic. Cassius of Parma, one of the 
leading poets of the period, attached himself to the cause of his 
namesake. Cinna, another poet, who was killed at Caesar's 
funeral by mistake for his namesake who had joined in killing 
Caesar, left a reputation which daunted Vergil, Calvus the orator, 
a friend and imitator of Catullus, was the only poet but Catullus 
that the fashionable singer of the day or his copyists cared to 
know. Beside these, there was a certain C. Licinius Anser, 
whom Vergil chose to gibbet at the same time that he paid his 
respects to Varius and Cinna : he was nothing but one goose 
more besides such swans as these. When we come to Furius, 
who anticipated Dubartas with such choice figures as * O'er thje 
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cold Alps Jove spits his hoary snow/ and Bavins and Msevius, 
who had a private quarrel with Horace, perhaps we come to 
* city poets,' such as in the reign of James L and Charles II. 
earned the appreciation of old-fashioned men of business, whom 
they entertained and, in a sense, instructed, at the same time 
that their self-consequence provoked the rising lights, who 
looked to the approval of a more limited, a more critical, a more 
influential public. 

Of the new poets who made their mark in this period 
Varius was the most distinguished. His ^Thyestes,* written 
we do not know when, of which only one insignificant line has 
reached us, was thought to be one of the two or three Koman 
plays which stood on the level of the best Greek work. Con- 
temporaries thought more of his faculty of writing panegyrical 
pamphlets on the events of the day in heroic verse, which 
sympathetic readers found as spirit-stirring as Homer. One 
distich has been preserved by Horace, and identified by his 
scholiast, which is hearty and vigorous but not remarkable-— 

Tene magis salyam popnlns vellt, an populnm tTi« 
Servet in axnbigao, qui oonsnlit et tibi et arbl* 
Jappiter I 

Varro Atacinus, who was bom in Graul, and took his last 
name from the Gaulish river Ataz, was perhaps a more important 
though less successful writer. He was versatile, having written 
satires, elegies, and epigrams, as well as an elaborate trans- 
lation of the * Argonautica * of ApoUonius Rhodius, which was the 
most important of his works. This contained more than one 
beautiful night-piece, in connection with the sorrows of Medea, 
which Vergil appropriated and improved ; and the versification 
is iteer and better than anything before the days of Vergil. 
The satires are practically only known by the modest boast of 
Horace that he was generally thought to have done well in 
what was no doubt the lowest line of poetry, though such a 
clever man as Varro had failed in it. His epigrams were better, 
to judge by the two or three doubtfully attributed to him : the 
best is on licinus, a Gallic fireedman, procurator of Gaul under 
Augustus, who provoked a revolt by the diligence with which 
he amassed an immense fortune. The epigram must be the 
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work of the author^s old age, for Horace, who succeeded in 
satire after Yarro {iedled, did not live to see the death of 
Licinus ; and it is surprisingly pithy for an old man : — 

Mannoreo tmnnlo LidnuB jaoet ; at Gato porvo 

Pompeins nullo : qnis putet esse deos ? 
Saxa premnnt lidnain ; levat altum fama Gatoneniy 

Pompeinm titnli : oredimns esse deos. 

The only other poet of this generation who need detain 
us is Cornelius Grallus, the first Boman prefect of Egypt, whose 
love-afifairs were over before Actium. He wrote elegies oh his 
love of Lycoris, otherwise known as Cytheris, which Quinctilian 
characterises as ^ austere : ' there was no artificial adornment of 
phrases or metre, and the writer trusted simply to his passion 
and tenderness for his effect. His self-absorption made him 
exacting : he subjugated Lycoris, wh# was glad to escape him. 
He made a more permanent conquest of the tender sympathies 
of Vergil. In practical life his aims proved less fortunate ; 
he was overbearing as a governor, and was recalled for excesses 
of authority ; and at the first signs of Augustus's displeasure on 
his return he committed suicide. 
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CHAPTER IL 

VERQIL. 

To all posterity Vergil has always been the great Latin Poet, 
and it is better to understand if possible on what his reputa- 
tion rests than either to explain, repeat, or refute the expres- 
sions of the impatience with which, for the last hundred years^ 
English and German critics have regarded his greatest work. 
For it is not unlikdy%that a hundred years hence that 
impatience may seem as inexplicable as the contempt with 
which the virtuosi of the first half of the eighteenth century 
regarded the remains of mediaeval architecture. 

Even this inquiry is difficult, for the Romans were much 
better skilled in the ciiticism of oratory than in the criticism 
of poetry ; and the best possible statement of what they found 
to admire fs not too much to guide us in appreciating what 
they spontaneously admired more than we. The ^ iSlneid ' has a 
charm and a power which later Latin epic poetry has not^ 
which Alexandrine epic poetry has not either : the extent of 
this charm and this power has to be learnt from the mere force 
of the impression which Vergil made, first upon the Romans 
and then upon the whole world of the Renaissance, as the 
greatest classical poet, who lay at the foundation of all liberal 
culture. Its character we have to ascertain as we can for our- 
selves. Some of its elements are obvious enough: the sustained 
splendour and harmony of versification, the nobility of tone 
which is never overstrained, and hardly ever collapses, the rare 
union of elevation and pathos, have always been recognised. 
Then, too, the immense tact and felicity with which the anti- 
quarian learning of the poet has been employed makes an 
impression of its own, not less effective for not being displayed. 
The national interest was, w^e may think, stronger for the 
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Romans than for us, but the national interests of the Soman 
of the Augustan age were coextensive with the interests of 
civili^tion. And something is due to Vergil's unique position : 
he is the first writer who really mastered the Latin hexameter, 
and his work retains much more of the freshness and simplicity 
of the pre-Augustan period than that of any other Augustan 
poet; and when we compare him with his successors, his 
simplicity is as remarkable as Pope's, and is due to the same 
cause. The form is elaborated for its own sake, but the matter 
is still simple : it has not undergone the unmeaning elaboration 
which we find in later poets, who are always haunted by the 
ghosts of vanished efiects, and so are never simple, and almost 
always tame. It is the more important to attend to this, 
because the rich harmony of Vergil and Pope undoubtedly 
made simplicity more difficult to their successors, and because 
Vergil had a very extensive and not very favourable influence 
on the future of Latin ; which lost more in clearness, solidity, 
and regularity than it gained in picturesqueness and variety by 
the obtrusion of fragmentary phrases and constructions which 
every writer who had been educated upon Vergil imported into 
the language of Caesar and Cicero. 

Perhaps to all these elements of Vergil's greatness we should 
add another — ^his unworldliness. He seems always a spectator 
and never an actor in the drama of his time ; he is like a visitor 
from another world, profoundly touched by what he sees of the 
sorrow and labours and achievements of this, but not otherwise 
concerned with them. His poetry is full of emotion, but the 
emotion is always contemplative and impersonal : it is not merely 
that he feels his own life separated, like Lucretius's or Horace's, 
from the coarse passions and desires of the crowd — he despises 
these much less than they do — but that he hardly seems to 
have a life of his own apart from his intelligent and respectful 
sympathy with the life of others. His impersonality is not the 
impersonality of Homer or of Shakespeare, who simply show us 
the world as it stands ; "Vergil yearns over the spectacle which 
he spreads before us. 

It may almost be doubted whether the sober pensive spirit 
of Vergil, which is too refined and elevated for discontent, is not 
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Northern rather than Italian. It would not be a violent conjec- 
ture that he belonged to a Tyrolese family * settled in Italy ; 
for he certainly clung to the belief that Mantua was before all 
things an Etruscan city, and the Etruscans of Mantua are more 
likely to have crossed the Alps than the Apennines. 

Mantua itself stands on a plain, but there seems reason to 
think that Andes, the village where Vergil's parents' feurm lay, 
was upon the hills that run up from the Mincio to the moun- 
tains. They appear to have been simple, flourishing people ; 
for they were able to send their son to Rome and Naples to 
learn rhetoric and philosophy. The latter alone interested him, 
for almost alone of his contemporaries he was indifferent to 
glory. And what attracted him in the teaching of Syron 
was not the special aspects of Epicureanism, but the prospect 
which it held out, in conmion with all philosophies, of emanci- 
pating neophytes from sordid cares and passions. So too, on 
its speculative side, what attracted him was the realist explanar 
tion of nature, combined with a very impressive proclamation of 
the * reign of law.' 

There is always a stage in the progress of knowledge when 
science seems to offer the imagination a wider and securer pas- 
ture than it has found in the world of sense, which is still 
bounded by ignorance and harassed by alarms. And although 
the imagination cannot live for long upon results without pro- 
cesses, some very interesting poetical effects have been attained 
before the attempt is abandoned. In Vergil's case the interest is 
heightened because the poet is divided between admiration for 
science and sympathy for traditional piety. At first we should 
expect that this sympathy would have determined Vergil to the 
official religious philosophy of the period ; but Stoicism, in making 
philosophy edifying, was always in danger of making it unmean- 
ing. It is a kind of explanation of the fact that crows chatter 
before rain, that the change of pressure in the atmosphere must 
in some way make them restless ; it is no explanation at all that 
&te and providence bestow foresight upon dumb creatures for 

* It might he added that the Tyrolese in many respects resemble tho 
Bretons, and the resemblance would be intelligible if the Germans and Oelta 
on their extreme frontier had blended with a pre-Aryan race. 
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the benefit of men. Then, too, the Stoic doctrine of providence 
was really only tenable upon the artificial hypothesis that the chief 
purpose of the world was to produce and maintain a few chosen 
spirits, capable of finding the chief and adequate end of life in 
endurance or activity, irrespectiye of results ; for Italy in Vergil's 
day had long left behind the stage (which every society leaves 
behind sooner or later) when the visible distribution of good 
and evil among mortal men commends itself spontaneously to 
the judgment of intelligent and kindly lookers-on. 

It does not seem that Vergil ever took more firom Epicurean- 
ism than a fedth in the uniformity of nature, and a preference 
of concrete explanations of feet to a parade of verbal optimistic 
dialectics. Nor was there any real inconsistency between the 
meteorology which he took from Epicurus, the psychology 
which he took firom Plato, and the views of national history and 
destiny which he inherited fi-om his ancestors, who believed 
them to be guided by national deities. Eclecticism is only 
offensive when it is systematic: that a learner should be 
influenced by many teachers, and take troia each what each 
knows best, is natural and right, if he has not the pretension 
to prove to each in turn that what he has taken is all that is 
worth taking, and that the only way to give a complete and 
coherent account of the universe is to piece together firagments 
of discordant traditions and theories. 

It is curious that we know next to nothing of Vergil's purely 
literary education : we are sure that he must have been power- 
fully influenced by Lucretius, and when the * Georgies * were 
written it is likely that the influence may have been passing 
away, and the * Bucolics ' are written under the firesh influence of 
Theocritus. But Vergil was bom in 70 B.C., and the earliest of 
his ascertained poems cannot be earlier than 43 B.G., and may 
very well be a year later, and it is difficult to believe that he 
had been idle till then. His festidiousness has left it uncertain 
what, if anything, among the pieces which have come down to 
us as the work of his early years is genuine, for the appendix 
to his poems has not his authority nor that of his representa- 
tives. They are quite unlike his certain writings, and it is 
seldom possible to trace any points of connection and transition, 
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and the general verdict of criticism has been against all or 
almost all, npon grounds that would be as effective against most 
that Shelley wrote before * Queen Mab * or Scott before the * Lay 
of the Last Minstrel.' What complicates the problem is that 
Vergil certainly did write a poem on a gnat, which Martial had 
read, and complimented the memory of Lucan by observing 
that before he was at the age when Vergil wrote it he had 
written the * Pharsalia.' Consequently we have to suppose that, 
if the poem on a gnat which we have is not Vergil's, it was 
composed in rivalry with him ; and this at a late period of lite- 
rature, when another Octavius than the heir of Julius could be 
invoked to prosper the labours of the poet. And one of the 
poems of the ' Catalecta'^ is addressed to a promising young 
Octavius, who died leaving a work on Roman history which the 
writer admires. It is tempting to identify the two, for the 
singer of the gnat addresses his patron as ^ sancte puer,' which 
would have been a gaucherie as applied to Augustus after he 
had entered upon his inheritance. And, though Vergil was not 
incapable of this,' it is more likely that, if we have his poem on 
the gnat, he addressed it to some townsman who fancied that 
he was going to rise by the side of his illustrious kinsman. 
The poem itself is pretty but tedious. An old man kills a 
gnat which came to wake him and save him from a serpent, and 
the gnat's ghost comes back with news of the world of spirits 
beyond the Po, which moves the old man to perform a solemn 
funeral in its honour. There is little or no connection between 
its parts, and the description of a summer morning and the re- 
flections on the happiness of country life are developed at quite 
disproportionate length. The writer has no idea of subordinat- 
ing his fluency to his subject (which is exactly what we should 
expect in an early work of Vergil) ; and the whimsicality of the 
whole thing just falls short of being amusing, though it might 
perhaps have been amusing toa certain circle when first produced. 
Of all Vergil's doubtful works it reminds us most of his certain 
works, and this of course it would do if it was composed in 

> This means poems reckoned to Vergil, and is equivalent to onr nse of 
appendix. 

' Ho laid himself open to ridicule before by coining a plural to ' barley.* 
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rivalry with him, or was inteoded to be mistaken for a lost 
poem of his. On some metrical grounds we should be inclined 
to think the poem later than Vergil's age ; but the early works 
of a great metrist are not always the least finished, so far as 
smoothness of surface goes. The ^ Ciris 'is a poem which certainly 
dates firom a time when Vergil had not determined the definite 
form of the Latin hexameter. It is an interesting idyll of the 
same type as the ^ Epithalamium of Peleus and Thetis,' 
addressed to Messalla by a poet who wishes to devote himself 
to the study of philosophy. There are numerous imitations of 
Catullus, both in metre and matter ; and in the philosophical 
introduction there are reminiscences of Lucretius. It seems to 
have been a sort of rule in poems of this kind to firame two 
legends together, and accordingly the introduction contains a 
sketch of the story of the Homeric Scylla, with a lamentation, 
quite Vergilian in spirit, over the hardship of children suffering 
like her for the sins of their parents, before relating the legend 
of the Scylla of Megara. The only difficulty in ascribing 
the poem to Vergil when under the influence of Catullus is 
that we do not know how he can have been brought into rela- 
tion with Messalla before the latter was reconciled to Octavian ; 
and the ^ Ciris ' is certainly not an advance upon the * Bucolics.' 
Two other poems of less pretensions are thought less unlikely 
to be genuine : one is a copy of elegiacs to a Syrian barmaid ; the 
other is a little didactic poem on salad, said to be imitated from 
the Ghreek of Parthenius. 

Almost all the ' Catalecta,' including the elegy on the young 
Octavius, are more or less of the school of Catullus. There is one 
direct parody on the dedication of the * pinnace,' perhaps with 
a shade of sarcasm in it, as if a muleteer past work were no more 
uninteresting than a waterlogged yacht. One elegy, addressed 
to Messalla at the height of his reputation, after his Aquitanian 
triumph, is rather in the manner of Propertius, who we know 
looked forward with enthusiasm to the appearance of the 
* Mneid* It is a fine and spirited poem ; but if Vergil wrote it, 
he did wisely in excluding it from the collected edition of his 
works. The same may be said of an elegiac vow to Venus 
to secure her blessing on the 'iGneid.' In factf the only poem 
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among the * Catalecta ' which readers of his acknowledged works 
would be sorty to lose, is a poem of fourteen scazons on beginning 
the study of philosophy, full of delicate fervour tersely expressed. 
The best authenticated is a dull jest on a dull orator vouched 
for by Quinctilian. 

Whatever we believe of the tentative or imitative works 
which posterity rightly or wrongly ascribed to Vergil, the 
* Bucolics ' have all the character of a fresh beginning : they have 
all the naivetiBJiA indecision of a timid and inexperienced writer. 
There is abundant charm and very little mastery. When one 
compares them with Theocritus, one feels how immeasurably 
below his model Vergil is in command of his materials : one does 
not feel the same, to anything like the same extent, when one 
compares the author of the ^Ciris' with Moschus. Part of this 
may be due to the fact that Vergil was coming for the first 
time before a real public: the ^ Ciris' upon the &ce of it is the 
exercise of an amateur, which the writer only finishes under 
the friendly pressure of Messalla. Part must be due to the 
disturbing influence of the writer's personal situation in the 
years when the triumvirs had to provide for their soldiers. 
All the agrarian laws of the Bepublic had dealt in the main 
with the public domain of the Roman city, and had left the 
domains of other Italian cities untouched. It is probable that 
in these much property was held upon tenures much short 
of absolute ownership, which gave the occupier a practically 
perfect title against his fellow-citizens, but not against the 
authorities of his city, nor against the authority of the para- 
mount city Bome. The triumvirs were less scrupulous than 
the Gracchi : they confiscated the domains of as many cities as 
they found it convenient to pronounce guilty of rebellion against 
their authority, and they disregarded all subordinate titles ; but 
we have no reason to su{g[>ose that they technically confiscated 
the private property of any individuals, except those whose 
names were on a proscription : they simply refused to acknow- 
ledge any prescriptive right to privileges which, in theory, the 
city in which they were enjoyed had always been competent to 
resume. This affected Vergil, because the boundary of the 
territory of Cremona, which was to be confiscated, was stretched 
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to include Andes, where Vergil's farm lay, and for the first and 
last time in his life Vergil was startled into practical activity. 
He addressed himself to Pollio, and his inflaence with Octavian 
procured an order which reinstated the poet. But the soldier 
who was in possession declined to be ousted ; and after the war 
of Perusia, when Octavian and Antony were at variance, Pollio 
was superseded, and the new commissioners would do nothing 
for a friend of Pollio. The poet had to take refuge for some 
months in the villa of Syron, from whom he had learned philo- 
sophy. After a short time he was indemnified with an estate 
near Naples, and left a large fortune behind him at his death, 
which is more than can be said of any other member of the 
group of poets whp enjoyed in different measures the fetvours 
of Augustus and Maecenas. 

It is probable that we owe the ^Bucolics' to this crisis in 
the life of the poet : his sentimental interest in his paternal 
acres was quickened by the prospect of losing them; and, 
when he had once struck the happy vein, he was not inclined 
to abandon it too soon, especially as he was dissatisfied with 
his first experiments in epic poetry. He can hardly ever 
have been an energetic farmer in his own person, and 
his parents, when they gave him a city education, did not 
look forward to his settling down on the farm. Consequently 
we may quite believe that ^Tityrus,' although a slave, was 
practically the joint owner of the farm, paying a share of the 
produce to Vergil, and maintaining himself and the rest of the 
household with the remainder. * This hypothesis would make 
the first and ninth Eclogues consistent, and dispense with some 
rather frigid allegory which would be necessary if in the first 
we had to identify the shepherd with the poet. But, after all,, 
there is enough imreality. A pastoral poet always lends his 
peasants the sentiments with which tb^ life inspires him, and 
envies them the country as in all probability they envy him the 
town. But Vergil's sentiment is even further from reality than 
this : he never asks himself, and we had better not ask our- 
selves, whether he is writing of Sicily or of Lombardy : pines 
and poplars, moimtain caves and water meadows, blend in his 
imagination ; and one might almost say that the chief value of 
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the country life of Lombardy to him is that it enables him to 
feel Theocritus, who reproduced real country life more per- 
fectly than any other literary poet; for Wordsworth, by his 
very fidelity, often lays himself open to mere literary criticism. 
In one sense, the greater part of the 'Bucolics' is a mere 
rifacciamento of Theocritus ; and it is easy to point out how 
much more definite and coherent the original is than the copy, 
/even apart from the question which is most like nature. Yet, 
after all, the * Bucolics ' of Vergil have a charm of their own — a soft 
playfulness, so tender as to be almost grave, which makes them 
upon the whole the more enjoyable reading of the two. They 
have taken a place in Latin literature which the clever and 
more stimulating work of Theocritus failed to take in Grreek, 
and in modem times all pastoral poetry derives from Vergil, not 
from Theocritus. The truth is, that the temper in which we 
find pastoral poetry enjoyable is not a temper in which we care 
for true or keen perceptions. Theocritus always remains at the 
point where perception is passing into enjoyment, but Vergil 
begins when the transition is completed. 

There is one other element in the ' Bucolics ' beside this naive 
enjoyment of the holiday side of country life, which probably did 
as much at the time for the author*s reputation, though it only 
serves to puzzle and annoy posterity. Vergil, like Theocritus, 
carries on a war of allusions through the * Bucolics ' against his 
literary rivals; though, with questionable tact, he tries to mask 
his own personality, and sometimes theirs, under the names of 
shepherds. Bavius and Maevius are notorious, for Vergil named 
them, and his commentators have preserved anecdotes enough 
to damn . them to an immortality of fame. ' Codrus,' a rival 
whom he half esteemed, is generally supposed to be an anagram 
of Gordus, who is identified again with a certain * Maurus 
larbita,' who may even be the same as * loUas,' who appears 
as the rival of the poet in the favour of Pollio's cup-bearer, 
better known as * Alexis.' But though there is a certain 
dexterity in putting the polemic into the mouth of shepherds, 
the polemic itself is tame, and the best that can be said of 
Vergil is that he did not allow himself to be entangled like 
Pope in an endless series of ignoble quarrels, though the 
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temptation for both lay in a fastidiousness which had a noble 
side. 

When we turn fix)m Vergil's relations to his rivals, to his 
relations, to his patrons, we are struck, not exactly by his 
independence, but by the liberality with which he distributes 
his homage. We should hardly find out that Octavian was a 
greater man than Pollio, or even that Pollio was a greater man 
than Varius. Even when the monarchy was established, it 
never had the effect which an hereditary monarchy has of 
limiting individual ambitions : and when the monarchy was still 
a thing of the future, it stimulated every individual ambition, 
as a prize within the reach of all. It seems quite natural to us 
that a pastoral in honour of the dead Caesar should represent 
Nature mourning for him, as it mourned for the dead Daphnis,* 
and to find that he too is thenceforward to be a blessed pre- 
sence in Nature. The apocalyptic anticipations of the * Pollio ' 
seem natural too : all that was worst in the world had been 
uppermost for a generation, and enough good was left to expect 
that the turn of the righteous would come, though men could 
find no hope within the sphere of sober politics, and turned for 
comfort to signs in the stars of heaven, and to such echoes of 
eastern prophecy as had reached their ears. But what is strange 
is, that all this miraculous hope should have settled on a new- 
bom child of a second-rate partisan, who happened to be consul 
at the time, and consequently much ingenuity has been wasted 
on the search for a child of higher destinies than Pollio's own.^ 
At the time, it was not strange, as all the family of the Asinii 
were celebrated for generations for their spirit.* When Augustus 
was discussing his possible successors, he mentioned Asinius 
GalluB as coveting a station which was too great for him. Of 
course Vergil had special reasons for idealising PoUio's position 
and his prospects ; so, too, he idealises Cornelius Gallus, who 
succeeded him as land conmiissioner in Lombardy, in the last 

> A personifioation not ao much of the perishing summer sun as of the 
Sicilian herdsman's joy therein. 

' The best perhaps among many bad gnesses is that the poem was composed 
upon the chance that the first-bom of Octavian might turn out a boy. J 'ilia 
was bom while Pollio was in office. 

* Perhaps this is the best word to translate ' ferooia * in the context. 
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and perhaps the most beautiful of the Eclogues. All the gods 
of Arcadia come to console the love-lorn poet when his faithless 
lady has forsaken him to follow a rival to the wars. The passage 
suggested the august procession of the superhuman mourners of 
Lycidas, which in its turn suggested to Shelley the splendid 
pageant of Adonais. The poetry is so rich and tender that it 
would be churlish to remember either that Milton and King 
were not shepherds, or that the deserted Gallus certainly did 
not spend his time in roaming about Arcadia. Vergil's pomp of 
woe is so far beyond the occasion which the author of * Alexis ' 
knew how to treat as it deserved as to invite a guess that the 
poem is really a dirge, written after Gallus' death, to make 
amends for the enforced suppression of the panegyric on 
him which it is said once closed the fourth Georgic. The 
assumed date of the poem is 36 B.C., when Vergil must have 
already been meditating the 'Georgics'; but the alternative 
title of the * Bucolics ' is Eclog8B or Selections, and a selection 
may be made at any time. Do we know when the selection was 
closed ? Is not the solemn opening * more appropriate if Vergil 
was returning after an interval of many years to a kind of 
poetry which he had abandoned ? If so, there would be a fitness 
in his prayer that the little which he says may be fit to move 
even Lycoris — and a sterner reader — and in the way that he 
dwells on the danger of the cold shade of evening and misfortune 
to the singer ; and there would be admirable boldness in the lines 
where he speaks of his growing love to his friend, who was lost 
to him already when he wrote of his real sufferings. But the 
poem is after all romantic, and needs to be interpreted by a 
much fuller life of Vergil than we possess ; for, however we are 
to interpret it, the writer's imagination has been inspired rather 
by feelings than by facts. 

There is less to explain in the appearance of Gallus with his 
translation of * Euphorion ' among the sensuous mysticism of 
the sixth Eclogue, where two shepherds find Silenus asleep, 
and bind him with flowers, while a nymph paints his face, as he 
wakes, with the juice of berries, and he buys his liberty of the 

» Whose solemnity younjf Milton reasonably exaggerated in the opening of 
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shepherds with songs, and of the nymph with his love. The 
groundwork of the poem is really the same as that of Schiller's, 
where the god of wine brings the god of song and the god of 
love in his train. But Vergil does not stop short with this as 
Schiller does ; he counts over the treasures of knowledge and 
fancy, which float before his imagination, in the treacherous 
rapture which promises so much more than it performs. When 
we come to examine the list, we wish for some letters of Vergil 
to tell us what he had been reading when he wrote it. We can 
see that he had nearly finished Lucretius, and made some pro- 
gress with Hesiod, and was probably deep in Callimachus, who 
anticipated the subject of metamorphosis. The legend which 
is elaborated most is the unpleasant legend of Pasiphae : we 
are reminded for the first and last time in Vergil of Attis and 
Smyrna, the masterpiece of Cinna. 

The * Georgics ' contain 2,288 hexameter lines, and they 
represent the work of seven of the best years of Vergil's life, 
from 37 to 44 : the year in which they were completed was the 
year when Octavian was settling the affairs of the East, after 
the victory of Actium, which put the seal on the most laborious 
and most fruitful part of his work in the restoration of Italy. 
The temper of chastened hope and serene endeavour which 
breathes through them is as characteristic of the time as the 
lofty note of thanksgiving which runs through the serious odes 
of Horace, written in the seven years after Actium, when Rome 
was gathering with joy the harvest which had been sown in 
tears. Horace waited for Actium to be quite converted to the 
empire, but Vergil, who had never fought at Philippi, was 
ready to worship the new deity as soon as Sextus Pompeius 
had been subduedJ The worship was probably quite sincere, 
and as rational as any worship can be expected to be when the 
worshipper is not directly or indirectly under superhuman 
guidance. The feeling of reverence and loyalty was reviving 
under great difficulties, and in the early days of its revival it 
was neither easy nor helpful to separate its elements : loyalty 
had been the more deeply injured of the two, and much that 

' The close of tbe first Georglc» with its sense of trouble throughout the 
world, must be early : the opening invocation is probably later. 

s 2 
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had injured loyalty had in a way strengthened reverence. For 
the disturbance of all stable relations, which had gone on in- 
creasing in violence from the social war to the war of Perusia, 
had forced upon men the feeling that their lives were governed 
by incalculable, uncontrollable powers, and this conviction 
always makes many turn for comfort to propitiatory ceremonies; 
and these were precisely the most vigorous part of the religion 
of Rome. When things mended, reverence and loyalty revived 
and coalesced, and sought a visible object, which the imagina- 
tion could lay hold of: men needed an earthly providence, and 
for a time it seemed that they had found one. Besides, the 
belief in immortality had reached a stage in its development 
when it inevitably conducted to a belief in apotheosis. In the 
days of Hesiod there was the choice of imagining a man living 
on as a ghost in middle air or underground in a world of 
shadows, accessible through caves and river gorges, or simply in 
his tomb. In the days of Pindar it was possible to think that 
glorious spirits passed under earth with the sun, to rise again 
with him sooner or later in some bright region of the west. 
But when science had reached a positive conception of the 
terraqueous globe and the sublunary atmosphere, it was plain 
that there was no rest for the souls of the righteous till they 
reached the sphere of the fixed constellations, or at least the orb 
of the planet of their nativity. And astrology, which was then 
the only form in which men could give ' scientific ' shape to 
their belief that terrestrial life is governed by cosmical condi- 
tions, led straight to a conviction that spirits which reached the 
starry sphere were made equal to the highest gods. Of course 
an artificial belief of this kind is always in a sense unreal : it has 
not the strength of either a true belief or a traditional belief; 
but when it corresponds to a real need it is held all the more 
vehemently and eagerly because it cannot be held steadily. A 
reader now can hardly do anything but smile at the suggestion 
that the deified Augustus should appear as a new star, and fill 
the gap between the Virgin and the Scales, or the Claws as they 
were called then : at the time, a fanciful difficulty in arranging 
a star map represented a grave hiatus in spiritual science. 

The religious temper of the * Georgics ' reaches its highest 
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fervour in anticipating the worship of Augustas ; but it is 
founded on more permanent elements. The feeling is that all 
things are given to men abundantly, but that the terms upon 
which they are given are hard and not equal ; the gods are 
bountiful in a sense and fiiithful in a sense, the earth is sure 
to yield her increase to those who till her fields with dili- 
gence ; even the hardships of life are a discipline which trains 
men to higher perfection ; but the poet never reaches the 
elevation at which it is possible to repose upon the thought of 
the goodness and justice of the Most High. He worships almost 
without praise, yet his worship is not a service of fear : his 
highest conception of gladness is a solemn sacrifice, where men 
pay their vows which they made in trouble. One may find 
many passages like those which tell of husbandmen performing 
festal rites upon rich grass, or of sailors paying their vows when 
they are safe ashore to Glaucus (the god of the evil-boding sea) 
and Panopea and Melicerta, child of Ino, and many complaints 
that all things go back of themselves, and only go forward 
by our care, and that life gives its best at first and then has 
nothing to ofiFer but the lees, and that innocent cattle suffer like 
luxurious men. The famous passage where the Father is praised 
for the cares that edge the hearts of mortal men stands alone. 

Agriculture seems to attract him as much by its certainty 
and innocence as by anything else : it is the one pursuit in 
which endeavour never quite fedls, in which success is attained 
without crime. His love of nature doubtless has its part in the 
matter, but his love of nature is of a kind which might easily 
become jealous of the encroachments of tillage : what pleases 
him in rustic life is its contrast with the life of the town, not 
with the life of the wilderness. He woos Alexis to the low 
cots and unadorned fields.* When he fears that his want of 
faith and courage * (as we should say) may disappoint his hope 
of writing a gi*eat scientific poem,' he cries for the woods and 
rivers, for the cool valleys of Hsemus, and for the mighty 
shadow of the branches to cover him ; he longs for the steep 

> * Sozdida rnra ' as opposed to < citidae urbes.* 

* He speaks himself of the ' cold blood about his heart.* 

* He knew enough of Alexandrian literature to be sure that the grand 
scientific spirit of Lucretius had not made up for his total ignonui:>eof science. 
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slopes of Taygetus, where Spartan tnaids hold revel. When he 
comes to treat of breeding sporting dogs, his first thought is 
how exciting a night on Githseron must be ; and when the cry 
of hounds and the noise of cattle and of horses is in his ears, it 
is echoed back by the wood. The country deities whose know- 
ledge is bliss are all deities of the wilds — Pan and Silvanus,* 
and the Nymphs — all dear to the imagination of poets who 
lived when mythology had come to be cherished by sentiment, 
all shapes of terror to real husbandmen, who lived when mytho- 
logy was still growing out of men's dim sense of the hidden 
powers of the world. 

All this is far short of the passion for wild nature which we 
know from modem writers. Bare crags to Vergil are not pic- 
turesque or sublime unless crowned with towers by human toil, 
but simply bleak and cruel. He hardly realises what a great 
mountain is like, or rather, having never thought of climbing 
one, he is at the mercy of the commonest illusions of perspective; 
the nearest pine-clad peak that towers above the horizon is the 
cloud-capt head of the giant, the snow-clad masses nearer the 
horizon are his shoulders in their white mantle, and the glaciers 
which run down from them are his beard which reaches his 
knees.* The picture has a kind of fragmentary momentary truth 
in its way, but it is very puzzling to readers trained at first or 
second hand to exact recognition of the permanent features of the 
landscape. Indeed, Vergil, who in many ways is so modem, is 
very unlike modem writers, at least English writers, in this, 
that he is quite a stranger to their habit of seeking natural 
beauty first by the isolated sense of sight. With Vergil the 
bees float through the clear summer, which is felt as well as 
seen ; the chariots in the race * put it on down the course ' or 
are deaf to the rein, the charger * twines by turns the arches of 
his legs,' he ' * lays back his pliant limbs ' as at each stride the 
upper part of the fore- legs are drawn back to the body ; instead 
of watching the action of the horse, he feels it going on. In 

' Silyanns is the creature of the fears of the hour, when every fantastic 
stump takes the shape of a deformed old man, and the wind as it goes crashing 
through the woods is felt and heard so nyidly that it creates iUusions oi 
sight. * ^n. iv. 298 sqq. 

' Or, as Conington takes it, * sets down his springy feet.* 
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fact, it might be said that Vergil apprehends natnre intimately 
where a modern poet would aim at representing nature accu* 
rately, and a primitive Greek poet would present the broader 
aspects of nature vividly. Vergil is quite as refined in his 
observation as the subtlest modem, but he does not deal with 
such large masses of carefully discriminated detail, and, like 
Shakespeare, he makes flowers blow together which cannot be 
found at once in any visible garden. Still, his method has its 
advantages ; modem word-painting would have been quite out 
of place in a didactic poem, while Vergil, when he is most 
poetical, continues to be instructive : the &mous passage on the 
praise of Italy contains a sufficient catalogue of Italian trees ; 
and the description of the signs of the sky at the end of the 
first book is as highly ornamented, though not as impassioned, 
as the description of the signa of the times in which it cul- 
minates. Again, the plainest and most level passages have 
always some imaginative phrase to relieve them : it is the frisky 
unyoked heifer that will trample down the flowers that should 
be reserved for the bees (the milch kine and the labouring oxen 
are sober and safe, the wild bullocks ought to be stalled up or 
in distant pastures). The vinedresser follows his vine up as he 
crops it, he fashions it as he prunes. 

It is this intimate union of the poetry with the construction 
which makes the * Georgics ' the most masterly didactic poem 
in the world. Where Lucretius is a poet it may be thought 
that he is a greater, at least a more powerful, poet than Vergil, 
but Vergil is a poet always, and through the greater part of his 
work Lucretius has no characteristic of a poet but impassioned 
eamestness. It may seem curious that a writer with Vergil's 
exquisite skill and judgment should have written a didactic poem 
at all. Hesiod would have certainly written in prose, if prose 
had existed then : the philosophers of the fifth century B.C. were 
not very encouraging precedents, and the Alexandrine guides 
whom Vergil followed still less so. Something must be allowed 
for external influence : Vergil was a diffident writer, he needed 
the encouragement of recognition to spur him on. Pollio had 
to press him for more * Bucolics ' ; Maecenas had to press him, 
at any rate for the second part of the * Georgics,' consisting of 
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the last two books. Then, too, Vergil had always a predilection 
for the poetry of real life : he was surfeited with the adaptations 
of Alexandrine legends which had been common ever since 
Catullus : his ambition as an epic poet had been to write of 
GsBsar's wars, like all his contemporaries ; he thought that what 
fired beyond all else the imagination of practical men ought to 
fire the imagination of literary men too, and that if it did not 
it was the literary men's fault. He frankly said that the task 
was, for the time at any rate, beyond his strength ; and so he 
accepted another task which lay within it. And the task was 
not exactly superfluous. The Romans had excellent practical 
manuals of agriculture by Cato and Varro ; but the former at 
any rate was too purely national to be on the level of an age 
when many new plants of all kinds had been naturalii^ed in 
Italy, and neither had addressed the literary class. There 
really seems to have been a stage at which the natural 
course for a literary man who had mastered a practical or 
scientific subject sufficiently to wish to introduce it to his peers 
was to write a poem upon it. A literary introduction to any 
art or science, addressed to the general public and written in 
prose, implies a far greater continuity between the public and the 
literary class and specialists than existed then. 

No doubt, to a modern reader the * Georgics ' have one of the 
worst faults that any introduction to a subject can have — they 
are not clear ; but they were probably clear enough at the time. 
The description of the plough has puzzled many tyros, but any 
one who had seen an Italian plough could learn irom the descrip* 
tion how to make one. And this applies to the whole poem ; 
readers who had the whole rural economy of Italy under their 
eyes found it interpreted sufficiently to carry them some way in 
practice. Indeed, we a little exaggerate the obscurity of the 
* Georgics ' because we have lately recognised it : an attentive 
reader is never sure of understanding Vergil, a cursory reader 
is hardly ever arrested. He feels even less need than Vergil 
felt to decide between the alternative suggestions which were 
often present to his imagination : he is satisfied with a vague 
apprehension of what is presented with a mixture of subtlety 
and indecision, which is sometimes carried so far as to imperil 
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the supremacy of grammar : as where we are tdd that things 
neglected go back ^ ^ not otherwise than he who forces a skiff 
against the stream by oars, if perchance he lets his arms slacken 
and the channel bears him down headlong to the rapids.' 
Here the incompleteness is partly due to the artistic tact with 
which Vergil shrinks from polishing too far. He values the 
remains of primitive simplicity which he has been able to 
gather from Hesiod and Lucretius, and from old rustic saws, 
even when he has not been able to keep them intact. There 
are four things that the wise vinedresser does early : he ought 
to be the last to gather his crop. The precepts are given with 
a show of archaic simplicity, but the requirements of metre have 
sophisticated all but the first and the last. Still they have the 
effect of rocks cropping up in a park. 

It is probably for the sake of archaism that Vergil gave the 
wonderful receipt for obtaining a swarm of bees by stifling a 
bullock and shutting it up in a shed with four apertures, filled 
with scented herbs. For a panegyric on Egypt and the admi- 
nistration of Gallus could easily have been provided with a better 
introduction, and from a mere literary point of view Vergil's 
reputation has probably gained by the substitution of the exqui- 
site idyll on Aristseus and Orpheus and Eurydice, which he is 
said to have substituted after the disgrace and death of Gallus. 
It might no doubt be guessed that one half the idyll, which 
deals with Aristseus and Cyrene, was part of the original design, 
as yellow-haired Lycorias, who has just become a mother, might 
very well be an allusion to * Lycoris ' or Cytheris or Volumnia, 
of whom Gallus was not yet wholly weary. As it stands it is 
more in accordance with the regular double structure of an 
Alexandrian idyll, which in the present instance may be thought 
to have the disadvantage, that the story of Orpheus is told at 
greater length and with more sympathy than Cyrene would have 
told it with, although she would have wished to melt her son 
with pity that he might humble himself more easily. 

The * Georgics ' are beyond contradiction Vergil's most perfect 
work : in England and Germany there has lately been a feeling 
that they are also his greatest —that the ^ iBneid ' is more or less 

* Georg. i. 200 aqq. 
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of a splendid failure, and in fact may be considered an elaborate 
mistake, into which court influence seduced Vergil against the 
promptings of his better genius. It is known that he wished, on 
his deathbed, to have the ^ ^Eneid' destroyed, and that he wrote to 
Augustus that he almost thought he must been have mad to begin 
such a work, especially as he was spending pains upon it that 
might have been better employed. But this means that he 
thought he ought to have been studying philosophy. He was not 
alone in the feeling that a person past middle life ought to 
faire son amej as the French say, which has its natural ezplana* 
tion in the &ct that, as soon as activity begins to be impaired, 
there is need to dwell more than before upon large beliefs that 
transcend personal cravings, if the character has to be saved from 
the fretting of irritable impotent desire. The * iEneid ' is un- 
doubtedly unfinished : there are half-lines and lines which are 
filled up in some MSS. and not in others, where it is uncertain 
whether a copyist supplied a makeshift, or whether Vergil's 
original editors took the responsibility of omitting what Vergil 
had marked as provisional. There are other makeshifts which we 
can scarcely believe would have survived a final revision, as where 
Latinus swears by his sceptre, * for he had it in his hand at the 
time,' and assonances and ambiguities which a final revision 
might have removed too, though the latter are an exaggeration 
of the indecision which we trace in Vergil from the first. For 
instance, when Lausus is dead he is praised as worthy to have 
been happier in paternal rule and to have had another father 
than Mezentius : the praise is almost a tautology, because Vergil 
did not decide in the first half of the phrase whether he thought 
of Lausus as under his father's rule or ruling in the right of his 
father. 

But it is certainly possible that Vergil was dissatisfied with 
the ^iEneid' because he had tired of his task, not because he left 
it incomplete ; and there can be no doubt that it did not lie 
80 completely within his powers as the *Greorgics.' To adorn 
and to versify the precepts of an art whose spiritual aspects in- 
terested him was what he could do perfectly ; to make the heroic 
past live again is really a hopeless undertaking, which will always 
tempt poets who are bom too late. The Italian poets who make 
a kind of gracious burlesque of chivalry have come nearest, per- 
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haps, to success. Ariosto has not yet become a butt for the 
criticism which has overtaken Vergil, and will most likely over- 
take Scott before long. But for the civil war we should have 
had more poems like * Gomus ' and the * Ode for the Nativity,' and 
critics to tell us that Milton's real greatness lay there, and that 
* Paradise Lost ' was to be pardoned as the aberration of a noble 
ambition. No poet can be sure of surroundings that suit him 
entirely : he needs to see something like what he desires to 
sing, and yet his personal fitness to sing one thing rather than 
another is not determined by what he sees. The inspiration 
of Vergil and Milton was strong enough to carry them through 
immortal works, but these have less freshness and solidity than 
works taken direct from life like those of Shakespeare or Homer 
or Goethe, or even Bums or Jonson. Of course even Vergil 
and Milton bear the impress of their time ; the debates of Hell 
and the idylls of Eden reflect the grave pleasure of refined 
Puritanism and the passions of the Long Parliament: the con- 
test between Drances and Tumus reflects what Vergil half 
inclined to think of the contest between Cicero and Antonius ; 
the seductions of Dido are painted more harshly because the 
poet cannot forget the seductions of Cleopatra, who had been the 
hostess and the paramour of Julius before she became the suc- 
cessful temptress of Antonius, and the adversary and the 
unsuccessful temptress of Octavian ; even the rising buildings 
of Carthage are watched by ^neas with the eyes with which 
Vergil had watched the rising buildings of the new Rome of 
Augustus, and the voyages of iGneas, especially the voyage which 
he relates to Dido, remind us of the sentimental tours of 
educated Bomans in famous seas. 

Both the * -^neid ' and the * Paradise Lost,' however, owe 
more to the reading of their authors than to their experience. 
Milton uses his reading in a way which we spontaneously 
admire : he recalls much without exactly imitating anything. 
Vergil insists upon repeating as many of the effects of Greek 
poetry as possible, and is anxious to have them recognised ; 
and our first thought is that he reproduces because he can- 
not produce. A reference to other arts naight abate this pre- 
judice : a grand oi>era must have a ballet in a set place, and 
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the hero or heroine must die in a duet; and the hero must 
be a tenor and the villain must be a bass. Baphael took 
figures with little change from Masaccio, and Poussin was never 
tired of adapting figures from the antique for use in his own 
compositions. Vergil himself judiciously observed to critics who 
thought him a plagiary that it was easier to steal his club from 
Hercules than to convey a verse from Homer. 

A more penetrating criticism is, that the episodes may be 
said to overpower the poem. When one thinks of the * iEneid,' 
one thinks of the capture of Troy or the loves of Dido and ^Eneas 
or the descent of iEneas to the underworld, or, perhaps, of Nisus 
and Euryalus or the fate of Pallas: when one thinks of the * Iliad,' 
one thinks of the persons and the subjects : when one thinks of 
the * Odyssey,' one thinks of the story. It is impossible to infer 
anything from the fact that the most brilliant episodes are to be 
found in the earlier half of the poem : for we are fortunate in 
knowing something of Vergil's method of work ; he drew up a 
framework of the whole poem, and then wrote at any part of it 
which attracted him at the time ; it was his habit to write two 
or three hundred lines in a morning, and to pass the remainder 
of the day in reducing them to twenty or thirty. It is not con- 
ceivable that the whole of the last six books were written after 
the pathetic episode of the young Marcellus was recited to 
Augustus and Octavia in 20 B.C., only two years before Vergil's 
own death, or even after 22 B.C., when Marcellus himself died. 

The truth is that Vergil succeeds whenever the subject lends 
itself to romance or mysticism : he fails, at least he fails to In- 
terest, when it is a question of throwing himself into the homely 
every-day life of primitive times. His skill and knowledge are 
admirable even here : the court and empire of Priam are invested 
with all the splendour of the East; the court of Dido is equally 
splendid but without the majesty of age. When the poet comes 
to Italy, we are never allowed to forget that we are on virgin 
soil. Everything belongs to a world that is young and small — 
the woods that hang over the Tiber, the thickets that surround 
the lair of Cacus on the Aventine, the arms of the tribes that 
muster to the war, the numbers of the contingents, the horse- 
men who fight with one another, instead of the heroes who 
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rush through whole armies in their chariots, though Tumus, 
who in all respects is almost an Homeric figiu-e, in this also 
makes some approach to the achievements of Achilles. Again, 
the first chance medley fighting over the slain hart is curiously 
lifelike: even the Fury standing on the thatch and blowing the 
alarm horn is real compared with the far more brilliant and 
ingenious description of Fame in the fourth book. In dealing 
with the direct supernatural, Vergil is at a disadvantage com- 
pared with the old epic, which was written in the ages of faith : 
he is continually compelled to force the note; the bleeding 
myrtles, the harpies, the convulsions of the sibyl, her gasping 
shrieks of prophecy, the serpent from Alecto's head which enters 
into Tumus' heart, the spirit which bafiles him in his last battle, 
are all too dependent upon physical horror. The grand vision 
of the gods arrayed against Troy is the only thing we have to 
set against such pictures as Athene holding her ajgis over Achilles 
at the trench and swelling his shout with hers ; and even here 
the elder poet has the advantage of his effortless simplicity. In 
general, the gods of the *-^neid ' expose their dignity much less 
and maintain it much worse than the gods of the * Iliad.' Nep- 
tune's first appearance to still the storm is majestic, but before 
we have done with him he begins to scold the winds, and stops 
himself to remember that he had better calm the waves. The 
unscrupulous persistent hate of Juno is almost godlike tried by 
the standard of Homeric deity, but the tedious majesty with 
which Jupiter bears with her reduces her at once to a shrew- 
ish meddlesome wife. The apparition of Venus in the first 
book, and the way that she vanishes when fully revealed, are 
happily devised ; but she is much too skilful a rhetorician : when 
she speaks she looks as if she had landed from a mackina of 
Euripides. 

Another point of contact between the ^ ^neid ' and * Paradise 
Lost ' is, that the poets have succeeded in one thing too well 
for their own reputation : they have fastened the main frame- 
work of their poems in the public mind as securely as if it had 
been an original part of the tradition ; and this tells more to 
the disadvantage of Vergil, because the tradition upon which he 
built is no longer regarded with religious respect. If i\ were 
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realised how completely the story of the ' Mneid ' is the creation 
of Vergil, his invention would be more praised than it is : it 
would still be less praised than it deserves. The wanderings of 
Ulysses interest more than the wanderings of iEneas, and yet 
the latter are much more skilfully contrived both for pathos and 
dignity. Ulysses goes from one place to another just as it 
happens, or rather in order that he may exhaust all the possi- 
bilities of adventure with which the Greeks were acquainted 
when the poem was written ; iEneas is always on his way to 
the land appointed for him. He lands in Thrace like Ulysses, 
but not for aimless plunder ; he thinks to build a city, he is 
really brought thither to propitiate the manes of Polydorus ; in 
Crete he tries once more to build for himself. Thenceforward 
he is tried, not by failures of his own, but by the successes of 
others ; he regards the infant settlement of Helenus with affec- 
tionate envy, but the settlement of Dido in Africa is a tempta- 
tion to himself, the settlement of Acestes in Sicily is a tempta- 
tion to his followers. The meeting of iEneas with Helenus 
and Andromache is much more moving than the meeting of 
Telemachus with Menelaus and Helen ; Dido outshines CSrce 
and Calypso, for Vergil is the first great poet who lived in a 
society where the passions of great ladies could be studied from 
life: her fell (for it must always be remembered that her 
second marriage, even if it had been regular, is consistently 
represented as a fall) is the fall of a Boman matron, her 
commanding charm is the charm of an Egyptian queen, 
of a Cleopatra without caprices. 

But shifty and ruthless as he is, Ulysses is a hero: JEness is 
a saint ; and almost all saints are insipid except to their wor- 
shippers ; and it is a disadvantage that the hierophant is only 
half a believer. What attracts Vergil in JEnesLS is before all 
things his piety, just as Homer is attracted before all things by 
the courage of Achilles. And each^et is attracted by what he 
feels to be most difficult : courage is precious when men are in 
bondage to the fear of death ; piety is precious when the gods 
seem to overthrow cities in their innocence. In Vergil courage 
is comparatively a cheap virtue : the brave Gyas and the brave 
Cloanthus are intended as samples of the pervading heroism of 
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the chosen remnant of Troy. It is not the choicest prerogative 
of their chief to be the bravest of the brave or the wisest of the 
wise, though he is not overshadowed by any of his followers, as 
Agamemnon is overshadowed by Achilles and Ulysses. But the 
true glory of ^neas is meant to be that he above all other men 
knows and keeps the will of Heaven; the condemnation of Dido 
and Turnus and Amata is that they are fighting against destiny. 
IHdo rebels with her eyes open ; she taunts iEneas with his 
fame for piety, she sneers at the pretence that the Epicurean 
calm of heaven can be broken to make Mneaja break his faith. 
The Italians resist, but they do not blaspheme ; their offence is 
the blind refusal, selfish yet not ungenerous, of prejudice and 
passion to look beyond the obvious standard of worldly honesty 
which tells in their favour ; they are headstrong, and that was 
sufficient to put them beyond the pale of the sympathy of a 
Roman poet and a Soman public. But the peculiarity of the 
position is, that while Vergil condemned them, while he exults in 
the future of Rome, to which they are sacrificed, he never says 
or feels that the power that will have it so is holy or just or 
good ; ^ he feels exactly as we feel about people who disobey 
what are called the laws of nature, and he expects us to feel to 
^neas almost as we feel to a man who obeys the law of God. 
And, besides this half-heartedness, there is a special difficulty in 
the case of Dido ; her side of the story is treated in a thoroughly 
modem way, Eneas' side is treated in an archaic way ; and we 
find ourselves complaining of his lack of chivalry in a way in 
which we do not complain of the recklessness of Ulysses in the 
* Odyssey,' or the cynicism of Jason in the ^ Medea ' ; that is, we 
expect of him the tone of conduct and feeling which has been 
gradually cultivated, principally by the help of Provencal poets, 
to meet the class of situation whose possibilities Vergil was the 
first to begin to discern. 

The catastrophe happily is not elaborated : we are spared 
the scene in which Lavinia had to reconcile herself to a husband 
who had slain her betrothed and brought her mother to suicide ; 

* The nearest approach to a suggestion of this is in the character of 
Mecentins, who is a tyrant of the blackest kind because he fears not God and 
therefore regards not man. 
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we hardly learn the * laws of unequal peace ' to which iEneas 
has to bow according to the prophecy of Dido. The story ends 
even more abruptly with the death of Tumus than the * Iliad ' 
ends with the death of Hector. 

To resume, all the shortcomings of the ^ ^Eneid ' resolve 
themselves into one : it is the work of a divided genius. The 
interest in primitive faith and simplicity, and the interest in 
the serene elevation of civilised virtue and the subtle questioning 
and patient sadness of civilised intellect, sustain and balance one 
another in the * Georgica ' : in the * iGneid ' the attempt to em- 
body both objectively in the same series of pictures confuses the 
interest as often as it heightens it; the rather that in the 

* Greorgics * Vergil glorified the primitive life which he saw 
around him, and whose limits he so understood, while in the 

* Mneid ' he looked back to a distant past through the distort- 
ing media of antiquarianism and mythology. Thus the 
episodes in the battles are excellent, but the battles themselves 
are often tame ; because special incidents in warfare can be in- 
vented or adapted, but the general conditions of warfare have 
to be known. Again, in describing exciting things which are 
seen seldom, it is a help to refer to more familiar experiences ; 
and so the ^ Iliad ' is full of similes, and as this proves that 
similes are the appropriate ornament of an epic, the * ^Eneid ' is 
full of similes too, of similes conveyed with exquisite taste and 
judgment, and wonderfully little loss of truth and power, and 
occasionally with some gain in suavity; there are even new 
similes from housewives at their wheels and bulls fighting for 
the mastery of the herd in the forest pastures, the one pictur- 
esque feature in rustic life in which Italy stood above Greece. 
But, after all, the similes in the * ^Eneid ' are there not to help 
out the description but to ornament it ; the purpose which they 
serve in the * Iliad * is served in the * -^neid ' by a whole ma- 
chinery of abstraction and emphasis which the poet finds ready 
to his hand. 

But the framework of the poem is of its essence : it is 
exactly preposterous to demand that Vergil should have written 
a series of heroic idylls instead. Heroic idyUs presuppose that 
an heroic legend is already fixed and elaborated either by the 
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activity of living popular tradition or by a poet or school of poets 
whose invention is still spontaneous and half conscious ; but it 
was Vergil himself who fixed the tradition of the journeys and 
wars of iGneas. Besides, heroic idylls are almost a contradic- 
tion : they either tend to come together again into an epic, or 
to degenerate into mere romantic prettiness. Even a purely 
romantic figure like Camilla gains much in seriousness and 
dignity when the whole story of the national strife in which she 
falls is told. The very picturesque combat in which Mezentius 
rides round ^neas and hurls spear after spear into the shield 
that is always tiu-ned to catch them, is admirably fitted for an 
idyll ; but if it stood alone, Mezentius would be the hero 
conquered by the coward thrust that slays his horse ; the stead- 
fast endurance of ^Eneas in a real peril may pass for heroism 
when we know what he has borne and achieved, and what des- 
tinies await him. 

The * ^neid,' if finished, would still have been freer and 
bolder than the ^ Georgics ' in metre and other ways. When 
we compare it with other great epics, we are struck before all 
things with its sustained sweetness and dignity ; but when we 
compare it with Vergil's other works and with later Latin epic 
poetiy, we are struck with its manliness and sonorous roughness,' 
and besides by its simplicity and directness. Sophocles is not 
one of the simplest of Greek writers, but Ajaz's blessing to his 
son is plain and modest beside the suggestive grandiloquence of 
Vergil's counterpart ; but that is calm and simple beside a com- 
paratively modest specimen of the ferocious ingenuity of Lucan. 
Sophocles says, ' Boy, mayst thou prove more fortunate than thy 
father, and like him in the rest, and thou wilt not prove amiss.' 
Vergil says, * Learn, boy, virtue of me and faithful endeavour ; 

1 Much of thu is due to a diligent study of Ennius, many of whose lines 
are embalmed in the < JSneid * ; something, perhaps, to a study of a contemporary, 
Vaiins ; and maoh of course to Vergil's own taot, which does not shrink from 
abruptness and elision and a plentiful use of the rolling ' r.' It was doubtless 
a sense of the value of the yigorous hemistichs which led Vergil to leave so 
many lines, especially in the second book, imperfect : he could have filled 
them up at a mementos notice, but he waited till he could do so without 
weakening them. Another effect of the resolution to be broad and epic is 
that epithets like ingent are rather over- frequent, and there is less of the pre- 
cise felicity of the language of the earlier poem<». 

VOL. I. T 
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and fortune of other men.' Lucan says (by the mouth of a cen- 
turion), * From those who must live the gods hide (how else 
could life be endured ?) that it is happy to die.' The phrase 
is as contorted as the thought. 

It is necessary to notice this, because Vergil's influence told 
in spite of his later practice almost wholly in favour of smooth- 
ness. We shall even find that during the Glaudian period he 
was criticised as he taught posterity to criticise Ennius ; and 
that Lucan might almost be considered as an exaggerated reac- 
tion in &vour of one side of Vergil's method, the side which had 
been abandoned by Ovid and all who came after him, and was 
never fairly revived by any of the later masters of epic poetry. 
For Siiius Italicus, who possessed the requisite simplicity, lacked 
the requisite energy ; and Glaudian, who after all comes nesurest, 
was bom much too late. 

The truth is that Vergil represents almost the earliest stage 
at which perfect maturity of metre can be artistically attained. 
For instance, we think that our Elizabethan literature is primitive ; 
but Vergil is incomparably simpler and more direct than * Lear ' 
or * Catiline ' or Shakespeare's Sonnets, to say nothing of * Para- 
dise Lost.' Words are used in their natural sense, or, if the poet's 
inright or caprice charges them with a new weight of meaning, 
what he proceeds upon is still the natural ordinary sense ; he 
does not take words in their conventional sense and then develop 
and exaggerate this. The order of the words is natural ; the 
only transpositions we find are easily suggested by the metre 
and emphasis: there are no inversions introduced simply for 
effect, and out of impatience with what is ordinary. The reason 
that we attend so much more to Vergil's influence than to his 
personal tendency is that Latin literature in ita later stages 
never succeeded in simplifying itself with the brilliant success 
with which English literature simplified itself in the reign of 
Queen Anne,* and again at the end of the eighteenth century, 
for the movement in that direction inaugurated by Hadrian and 
Fronto was upon the whole a failure. Such as it was, the 
movement went back to the Latin before Vergil, and never dis- 

* Compared with the literature called Elizabethan we may say that the 
literature of our Augustan age is artificial as opposed to natural ; but it is 
simple compared with the quaintness and perplexity which marked the 
literature of the middle quarters of the seventeenth century. 
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tinguished him from the literature which sprang from him ; and 
it is not surprising that it has become possible to modem 
scholars like Professor Munro to charge him with corrupting the 
native purity of Latin, as Milton might have been charged with 
corrupting the native purity of English if * Paradise Lost ' had 
ever gained the position which the * -^neid ' gained at once, of 
the indispensable school-book, governing all future writers both 
of prose and verse, with a supremacy that can only be faintly 
illustrated by the ascendency which the consecrated cadences of 
King James's Bible have retained over all subsequent writers in 
English, for the reverence which has made that ascendency per- 
manent has kept its influence in the main indirect. Although 
these circumstances have led to an exaggeration of the charge, 
it would be rash to say that it is altogether unfounded. The 
poets of the Ciceronian age do write a language which is purer 
and more idiomatic than the greater poets of the Augustan age, 
and in fact it may be observed that all poets who are familiar 
with more languages than one tend generally, in proportion to 
their poetical rank, to transcend the special characteristics of 
their language. The two English poets whom one naturally 
would turn to as specimens of racy idiomatic style are Butler 
and Swift, and no one would deny that Delille is a model of 
French purity and lucidity of diction, while Victor Hugo is a 
great poet who has to write in French. 

Note on the Metre of ike Culex. 

A single metrical test is not very decisive, but, as the late date of the 
Cnlez has been inferred from the rarity of elisions, it may be worth while to 
caU attention to a pecnliarity which points the other way. In the Cnlez, oat 
of 413 lines 16 (36, 38, 39, 49, 68, 62, 104, 172, 175, 213, 265, 268,291, 348, 
351, 386) end with two dissyllables. In all cases except 268 there is a mono- 
syllable before the two dissyllables. In the 820 lines of the Eclogues there 
are 26 examples of this rhythm ; in the 514 lines of the first Georgic 6 ; in 
902 of the sizth book of the ^neid 6. In 418 lines taken at hai^azard frcmi 
the Phaxsalia there are none; in 465 lines taken from Statins Silvsa, III. ii.-iv., 
there are two. In the second book of Lucretios there are 26 in 1152 lines — 
a small proportion considering the general irregularity of Lucretius. In 
Horaoe*s Satires the proportion is high — 38 out of 326 lines in the third satire 
of the second book ; in his imitator, Persius, there are fewer— 30 out of 549. 
All this points to the conclusion that the rhythm belongs to the beginning of 
the Augustan age ; on the other hand, in Theocritus the proportion is 21 in 
434 lines of the first four idylls. In the first four idylls of Galpumius the 
proportion is 20 in 460, in the next three 18 in 298, in the last four 6 in 309 ; 
but Galpumius, like Pendus, is an imitator. 

T 2 
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CHAPTER ni 
HORACE 

The most versatile, enterprising, and frank of the writers of the 
early part of the Augastan age was Quintus Horatius Flaocus, 
the son of a freedman of Venusia, who made a modest living by 
getting in debts. The father was proud of his son, a>emark- 
able child, of what would now be called a romantic temper : he 
took him to Rome for education, and put him under the care of 
Orbilius, a noted grammarian of Beneventum, who taught him 
Homer. He pursued his studies at Athens, where he learned 
the Stoic theory of right and wrong and the fashionable Aca- 
demic mixture of curiosity and scepticism. His talents and 
good-nature gave him enough reputation there to raise him to 
the rank of tribune in the army of Brutus and Cassius. At 
Philippi he showed a lack of heroism which it pleased him to 
exaggerate, partly to imitate Alcseus, who also had lost his 
shield, and partly to prove that when he fought on the wrong 
side he fought half-heartedly. ^Tien he returned to Italy his 
father was dead, and the house and land at Venusia were gone. 
Horace may have been living on his capital, or included in the 
proscription. For three years, more or less, he lived in Italy 
without means, and wrote verses under the spur of want, expect- 
ing that his talent would be employed when known. At last 
Vergil and Varius introduced him to Maecenas with a strong 
recommendation. If anything Horace had then written has 
reached us, it must be sought among the least important 
epodes and satires ; but at - the beginning of a great literary 
period very scanty and tentative performances may be the 
legitimate foundation of a considerable celebrity, for a real 
advance in form is easily perceptible to good judges, who say 
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^ there has been nothing like this before.' Nine months after the 
first introduction Maecenas made Horace free of his house, and 
by-and-bye gave him a farm in the Sabine country near Tibur. 
He accompanied Mfficenas to Brundisium, and perhaps followed 
Octavian to Sicily, in the neighbourhood of which he escaped 
shipwreck at some time in his life. Maecenas went to Actium 
without him : thenceforward they were in constant intercourse 
up to the death of Maecenas, whom Horace only outlived for a 
few months. Some time before the end, Horace, like Augustus, 
had begun to loosen the ties which bound him to a man to 
whom they both owed much. Horace continued to write of 
Maecenas, and to him, as if he loved him, but he told him he was 
querulous : he defended himself against his exactions, he even 
offered to restore his gifts. Augustus proposed to employ the 
poet as his private secretary, in terms so disrespectful to Maece- 
nas as to be hardly respectful to Horace. The proposal was de- 
clined without offence, and Augustus continued to complain that 
Horace was ashamed to seem intimate with him. He would 
have liked to have been one of the chief speakers in the Satires ; 
he protested against being excluded from the list of Horace's 
correspondents : so Horace wrote him a letter to apologise for 
intruding on his political cares with literary discussions. 

The genius of Horace was less impersonal than that of 
Vergil, who communicates little of his individual life, while 
Horace almost perplexes us by his free disclosures of his whole 
self, as a living man acting upon ideal impulses, practical in- 
ducements, animal appetites, by turn, and quite in earnest all 
the time in his desire to cultivate his mind and improve his 
character. In an early poem we learn that he had his fortune 
told by a Sabine witch ; in the latest, most likely, of all, he asks 
himself seriously whether he has overcome the fear of witches, 
ghosts, and dreams. He makes much of all incidents that 
will take a miraculous colour. Pigeons covered him with leaves 
to protect him from serpents when he strayed bx from home in 
his childhood ; a wolf ran away fit>m him in a wood ; he was 
caught in a storm and escaped shipwreck ; a tree fell in his 
grounds and did not crush him as he passed. He even professes 
that thunder and lightning in a clear sky converted him from 
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Epicureanism, which had plenty of theories to account for 
thunderstorms which included thunderclouds. It is even 
noticeable that almost all the poems which refer to his quarrel 
with an elderly procuress of the name of Gratidia, or as he calls 
her Ganidia, turn upon her reputation for sorcery. All this 
shows that there was a perceptible vein of mysticism in Horace's 
temperament, which commonly accompanies a craving for enjoy- 
ment in all but vigorous men of action. Wieland began as a 
mystic and a pietist, to end as an Epicurean ; Moore's habitual 
sentimentalism in literature was the other side of his habitual 
joviality in conduct ; and, though the religion in which he was 
bred was more favourable than Horace's to pietism, he too gave 
way to a turn for humour which was often sceptical and some- 
times irreverent. All three tended more or less to reverie — 
perhaps it might be said to aspiration — in the intervals of 
pleasure ; and all three, prizing the mood of the moment above 
everything, were indifferent to what is called the serious busi* 
ness of life, and so ceased to respect the conventions which 
regulate it ; and when respect for conventions has disappeared, 
respect for religious traditions can hardly maintain itself except 
when it is fortified by asceticism. 

Like Moore, Horace had a Platonic admiration for austerity ; 
unlike Moore, his taste and judgment went together in fiskvour 
of simplicity, though his vanity was flattered by invitations to 
share the luxuries of the great. But splendour, except as the 
appendage of rank, had no attraction for him ; he honestly 
thought that wine and perfumes and garlands were best en- 
joyed in their simplicity, by a roaring fire in winter and by a 
shady brook in summer. Wine and love are old allies in the 
hearts of poets as well as in their songs ; but Horace trusted 
wine, and he distrusted love. Wine cheered and excited him, 
and enabled him to follow in his cups the footsteps of the 
revellers of old, whose passionate sympathy with nature carried 
them through wilder solitudes than those to which the Muse 
drew him in the calm of day. Love was a trouble to him : he 
uses the metaphor of fire about it much more frequently and 
exclusively than the other poets of the day ; ix, meant little or 
nothing to him but the fever of desire at the sight of beauty ; 
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in his youth the desire was strong enough to determine pursuit 
by the help of vanity. He complained like other poets of the 
time, though with as little reason as any, that the reigning 
beauties preferred wealth to wit ; but there is no trace that he 
was capable of the sustained passion of Catullus or Propertius, 
or of the tender sentiment of TibuUus, or even the restless 
curiosity of Ovid, which kept him long in a labyrinth of the 
kind of love-affairs best called intrigues. In his maturity he 
no longer cared to pursue : whether the desire wasgratified or 
no, he learned early that the fever would pass /he came to 
think love was a game that it was pretty to watch and ill . 

to play, at least with players who were young and keen, and W' 
had still to be taught to lose with patience. jA lover has neces-_^ 
sarily plans and hopes, and it was Horace's ambition to live 
without plans : his indifference to wealth was the one feature 
of his character which he thoroughly approved. Unfortunately 
it is difficult for an impressionable, imaginative nature, con- 
stantly craving for joy, to escape the tyranny of caprice except 
by submission to a routine of duty, or by resolute effort to 
reach a high and distant goal ; accordingly Horace reproached 
himself severely for his fitful temper and his restless wish for 
change. Caprices are often thwarted, and he reproached him- 
self for irritability too : he was never vindictive, and at one 
time, before his position was assured, while it was still important 
to him to make friends and to be conciliatory, he had serious 
hopes of subduing his temper to a constant state of easy 
good-nature. 

Horace was twenty-three years old when the battle of 
Philippi was fought ; he was twenty-six before he was admitted 
to the intimacy of Maecenas. During those three years he had 
everything in his own circumstances and in public af¥iedrs to 
make him anxious and uncomfortable ; he had nothing to cheer 
him but his talents and his youth. Even if he inherited no 
foundation of homely virtue and good sense firom the &ther, 
whose bourgeois precepts of prudence and probity he always 
loved to recall, the experience of those three years was certain 
to brace and harden a nature which they did not sour. One 
result of this was that Horace completely escaped the error of poets 
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like Byron and Keats, who always seem to be more or less mis- 
taking their talent for their character. Horace is a poet for 
men of the world and for men : he thought habitually of practi- 
cal things, of his circumstances, his neighbours, his character, 
his behaviour ; he thought intermittently of ideal interests ; he 
recognised the conditions forced upon him by the hardness of 
his early experience, perhaps too by the softness and openness 
of a temperament incapable of concentrating itself on any task 
except in solitary ease, and hardly capable of living long with 
any task alone. He tells us that he found it impossible to go 
home and write after going through the routine engagements of a 
man about town : it was of the observations of a man about town 
that he firpt began to write. We have no data for determining 
how early some of the slighter odes may have been written, but 
we know on Horace'a own authority that he had a reputation 
as a satirist at a time when Varius was the leading heroic and 
PoUio the leading tragic poet, and Vergil was chiefly known by 
the soft grace of his bucolic jests and the tenderness of the 
* Georgics,' then probably incomplete. 

Whether Horace is right or wrong in his theory, that 
Lucilius founded his art upon the old Attic comedy, there can 
be no doubt that his own Satires are founded upon Lucilius. 
The two main interests of Lucilius are both represented : we 
still find personal and social criticism combined with literary 
criticism, but neither reappears without change. Horace 
deprecates publicity : he only writes for his friends : he never 
recites : his works are not for sale : it is almost an absurdity to 
take so much trouble when there is no reputation io be had by 
it. No doubt Horace was shy by temperament ; he shrank 
from a world which he never much admired, and was not yet in 
a position to treat with open disdain : but he traded upon this 
side of his character as he traded upon his humble birth, partly 
to disarm envy, to which he was always extremely sensitive — 
the thought that people with no power to hurt him were 
speaking unkindly of him behind his back was always enough 
to vex him — ^partly too from a coquetry as natural to delicate 
talent as to delicate beauty. This reserve, whatever its cause, 
makes Horace very unlike his predecessor, who said his say 
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openly^ and had not the least reluctance to be known. As 
Horace's detractors seem to have said, Lucilius was by comj)arison 
a man of station, who might take liberties with less offence ; but 
Lucilius offended citizens almost as powerful as his patrons, 
which Horace never did. Again, Lucilius is censorious, Horace 
is conciliating : Lucilius had no purpose but to vent his spleen 
and show up rogues, and give honest men thefr due ; he has no 
style ; the mere copious outpouring of vigorous and sometimes 
witty speech was enough for his age. Horace has a purpose and 
a standard : he wishes to give advice and to get it taken : his 
personalities are all incidental illustrations of some thesis in 
the major or minor morals : he is anxious to show the reader 
his faults without making him wince, to get him to join his 
monitor in a good-humoured laugh at his own expense. Then 
too he is not only an adviser but an artist : satire, he suspects, 
is a poor thing at best, it is so difficult to find what a satirist 
can be expected to say which any sensible well-bred man might 
not say too without the least pretensions to be a poet. Of course 
he would say it in prose, but then verse by itself does not con- 
stitute poetry. All this is a reason why a satirist who respects 
himself should take pains with his satires, which have no chance 
of being valuable unless they are perfect in their kind. To 
begin with, the redundancy of Lucilius must be retrenched ; a 
satirist ought to say nothing that can be spared : besides, if he 
is to write in verse at all, the verses must run smoothly and 
easily ; then, whether satire and comedy are true poems or no, 
the satirist ought to be able to make shift to pass now and then 
for a poet or an orator : now and then he ought to show his 
breeding by keeping within his strength. 
^^^flThe metre of Horace hardly performs what he promises : he 
has not quite mastered the hexameter — the rather monotonous 
flow of Catullus was certainly unsuited to conversational satire ; 
and Horace had not yet formed any clear ideal of the type of line 
he wishes to keep to : the lines jolt less than the lines of Luci- 
lius or even of Lucretius, but they jolt still ; there is no system- 
atic correspondence between the pauses of the metre and the 
pauses of the sentence': sometimes, though not often, the order 
of the words is forcibly disturbed by metrical necessities. The 
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Satires, so far as metre goes, are written as the author could 
rather than as he would ; for the Epistles, written after Horace 
had mastered the stupendous metrical difficulties of the Alcaic 
stanza, and had learned from the completed * Georgics ' and the 
* iEneid ' the full range and pliability of the Vergilian hexameter, 
are at least as easy and careless in diction and often as lively as 
the Satires, 

Another characteristic of the Satires for which we are not 
prepared by the programme is that, short as they are, they 
are really diflfuse : so far as they are dramatic, they are abrupt. 
The dialogue is often elliptical ; the transitions from one sub- 
ject to another, from one speaker to another, are so rapid and 
so slightly marked that a modem reader is continually uncer- 
tain whether ancient readers were more apprehensive or 
whether the poet was obscure. But when the author gives us 
a piece of exposition in his own person, the meaning might 
have been put in many fewer words. The style is as much the 
reverse of ^ succinct ' as the dress of Maecenas : we cannot say 
the author is prolix — he checks himself always in time : but he 
is fragmentary and discursive, while in the lyrics of his full 
maturity he is terse or condensed. Perhaps too the Satires are 
personal in a way the Odes are not. In the Satires Horace 
seems to talk about himself for the sake of it, just as he tells 
us that when he had a piece of writing finished he took it 
straight to show it to Maecenas, without thinking whether he 
was at leisure and in the mood : like many reserved persons, he 
was never at ease unless he could take liberties : he is really 
afruid of the great public, but he claims all the privileges of 
intimacy with the reader. Perhaps ancient readers of the 
journey to Brundisium thought he presumed upon his privi- 
leges : the details of such a journey are unfamiliar to us, but 
to contemporaries they must have been familiar enough : and 
Horace and his friends seem to have seen very little more by 
the way than any other travellers. The only points which can 
have been fresh at the time are the sneers at the notary 
(Horace himself was connected with the corporation) who set 
up for a great man as the Praetor of Fundi, the jest that ball is a 
bad game after dinner for people with weak eyes, and the lively 
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deBcription of a scolding match between two blackguards. 
Probably too they appreciated the discretion with which the 
writer just hints at the importance of Maecenas's mission, which 
gives the zest of incongruity to the petty discomforts of his 
suite : and though the sort of interest of a Dutch picture is 
never a permanent interest in literature, it is an interest which 
always makes its appearance at a certain stage, and has some- 
times strength enough to found a reputation. 

Another satire turns entirely on a scolding match which it 
seems Horace witnessed when he was with Brutus in Asia : he 
says it is an old story, and unluckily the only point is a rather 
poor pun ; but Horace did not make the story, and tells it with 
humorous exaggeration, and mock heroics were a novelty. 

There is the same mixture of weakness and strength in 
another satire, which is really intended to invite public grati- 
tude to MsBcenas for laying out the land near his gardens on the 
Esquiline for building, by a burlesque description of how the 
deified scarecrow he had set up there had frightened away a 
brskce of old women, who made their living with less comfort 
than Dame Ursula Suddlechop, in the same doubtful way, and 
filled up their spare time by trying to bewitch those of their 
clients, generally of the opposite sex, whom they happened to 
have a spite against. For these purposes they found the ceme- 
tery on the Esquiline attractive, because necromancy was the 
most naturally stimulating form of magic at a time when it 
was difficult to believe in anything supernatural, except when the 
eerie sights and scents of a graveyard mingled themselves with 
the awe of a southern night. If all tales were true, there was 
another attraction : it was hard sometimes to come by a supper, 
and generally there was a supper to be found, by those who 
were not ashamed to snatch it, upon some grave or other. The 
description of the incantations is well done, though in the fifth 
epode the same thing is done better : but the catastrophe is 
not only indecent but inadequate : we were prepared for some- 
thing more exciting. Ptiapus begins as if he were going to treat 
us to a burlesque epic, and instead he gives us an anecdote that 
might have gone in an epigram. 

The most perfect of the Satires is certainly the ninth, which 
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is also the earliest example of a method which runs through 
a great deal of Horace's later work. He begins with a close 
imitation of Lucilius (xvi. 12): following him for a line almost 
syllable by syllable, but the body of the poem is unmis- 
takably new, both in form and substance. Here too we 
have to read between the lines : a story of a bore, generally 
supposed to have been Propertius, who fastened himself on 
Horace and stuck to him till peremptorily cited into court, 
turns out to be a panegyric of the principles on which Mae- 
cenas managed his patronage, and a defence of Horace's own 
reluctance to give introductions. Here too the poem is made 
to end with a small jest, though the jest is better, and is not 
made the substance of the poem. 

His relation to Msecenas supplies the form of the sixth satire, 
while the matter is an exposition of Horace's theory of rank, 
which comes to this, that high station is a burden (to men of 
Horace's temper), that any one who aims at a rise of station is 
foolish, and that talent and character entitle a man of the 
lowest station to intimacy with men of the highest. Horace 
is far from holding with Bums — * The rank is but the guinea 
stamp ' : he treats high station consistently as a presumption 
of high personal eminence. He admires Maecenas for re- 
fusing senatorial rank, but he compliments him imweariedly 
on his distinguished pedigree : all the more perhaps because 
it seems his family had come down in the world. The Cilnii 
were the representatives of the old kings of Arretium ; his 
paternal and maternal grandfathers had been in command of 
armies ; but his father had been poor and obscure, and. taken 
petty municipal contracts. Equally characteristic is Horace's 
account of his claims to Maecenas's friendship: he is not 
avaricious, or stingy, or given to low debauchery, he is pure 
and innocent, and his friends value him. All this is due to his 
fBither, who gave him the best literary education that could be 
had, and watched over his character in person : he is thankful 
for such a father, and all the more because, being a freed-mAn, 
he has left him no appearances to keep up. It may be doubts 
whether his father would have appreciated the last ground of 
gratitude: he was careful that his son should look like a 
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gentleman as well as behave like one. When he advised him to 
do a thing, it was by the example of one of the select judges, 
the aristocrats of his order ; when he warned him, it was by the 
example of some neighbour who had an ill name. Horace tells 
us this as an excuse for the personality of his Satires, which had 
given offence : his reply is noticeable, that to point a moral at 
the expense of strangers is better than to garnish conversation 
with depreciation of intimates behind their backs. The charge 
is noticeable too : it implies that average people find it easier 
to stand attacks upon their faults when they can surmise a 
personal motive in the assailant ; disinterested censure strikes 
them as gratuitous malice. Perhaps their resentment was 
heightened because the censor stood so near themselves : there 
is nothing the least transcendental, or extravagant, or Bohemian 
in the ideal of life which Horace sets forth in his earliest 
satires, and which, with little change, he continues to preach to 
the end. His preaching comes to this : some of our wishes are 
natural ; some are the result of fashion and vanity ; the first 
are what gives life its value, they are strongest in youth, and 
it is in a manner indecorous that they should survive it. All 
plans and ambitions which interfere with their prompt gratifi- 
cation are vanity and vexation of spirit : so too are the wishes 
with which we inoculate one another, the wishes for fortune, 
and splendour, and mistresses that can be boasted of. These 
wishes have a further disadvantage — they not only spoil our 
proper pleasures, but they impair our resources : to diminish 
one's capital is as foolish as to hoard one's income, and that is 
the result of expensive artificial tastes. Besides, they give 
every one who is not immensely rich a bad name, and Horace 
thoroughly agrees with his father in rating a good name high : 
in fact, of the two, he may almost be said to rate it higher, 
because he values it as an end, not as a means to a rise in station. 
In truth, Horace's Epicureanism differs from Stoicism much 
less than we suppose : it is a difference of temperament, not of 
doctrine. The principle of following nature is common to both ; 
only with Horace the voice of natiu^ makes itself heard more 
plainly in normal desires than in normal activities. He goes 
heartily with the Stoics in their appeal to nature and reason 
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from fashion and tradition, and he does not come in conflict 
with them on the question between virtue and pleasure : his 
objection is that the concrete Stoic is a pretentious, quarrelsome 
prig. It was quite true that he did not profess to be wise ; but 
he was always thrusting ' the wise man ' in people's &ces, and the 
wise man was a very grotesque object, a capital cobbler who had 
never made a shoe in his life, a king who could be hustled in 
the street, always in admirable health except when his phlegm 
was troublesome. And this ludicrous ideal was used to abolish 
all rational distinctions, and to prove that everybody else was 
*mad': this was a sure way to spoil one of the best things in life, 
friendship, by cultivating an unmeaning rigorism which could 
see nothing anywhere but faults : whereas Horace spends great 
part of a satire in proving (after Plato) that we should use 
our imagination in idealising even the faults of a friend, as a 
lover idealises the defects of his mistress. Still his first satire 
leaves off with a fear that if he goes on he will be suspected of 
plundering the desk of blear-eyed Crispinus — a Stoical rival who 
thought himself cleverer than Horace because he wrote faster ; 
and certainly a Stoic might have indorsed everything that 
Horace has been saying about the folly of people who never 
know their own minds, and are never content with a position 
which they do not really wish to change, and, worst of aU, cannot 
hit the mean between being moneymakers and spendthrifts. 

There are signs in the first book of Satires that Horace was 
still only half reconciled to Octavian : he has a great quarrel 
with the memory of one Tigellius, a Sardinian singer, whom 
Octavian and Julius had patronised, and the quarrel is managed 
in away to reflect upon the patrons. It is hardly a compliment 
to Gsesar to say that Tigellius would sing when he was not asked, 
and would not sing when he was ; but this might pass if it stood 
alone for an attack upon Tigellius. But it does not stand alone : 
Horace, who is so anxious to prove that his own conduct and 
character do credit to the discretion of Maecenas, takes the low 
habits of Tigellius, who was just dead, as a text for a very 
plain-spoken sermon on the rules of behaviour which he recom- 
mends as a succedaneum for chastity : he congratulates him- 
self that his book is not for the hands of the vulgar, or Tigellius 
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— that he founds himself upon authors whom Tigellius, and the 
monkey who never got beyond singing Calvus and Catullus, 
never read. He tells us, in a word, that Octavian petted a man 
who may have been good-looking and had a fine voice, but who 
had no taste, and no sense, and worse than no character. 

In the second book of Satires we find an advance, though 
a small one, towards the later attitude of the poet to the 
emperor. By a curious combination of circumstances, incan- 
tations had passed without any breach of continuity into 
lampoons; and so it was possible to imagine that the old- 
legislation against incantations was applicable to lampoons. 
Horace takes refuge from this danger in the approbation of Caesar : 
as Caesar praises his Satires, they cannot be mala carmina. 
Already, too, we find that the court is looking out for poets. 
Horace's mentor asks why, if he must write, he does not sing 
the achievements of Caesar : naturally Horace does not reply 
that Caesar's achievements up to that date had been scanty, and 
those of which he could approve still scantier : he confines 
himself to the answer, which he never abandons even when an 
enthusiastic imperialist, that the subject is beyond his strength. 
But there are more unequivocal signs of independence than 
this : when he thanks Maecenas for his Sabine farm which he 
had given him after seven years of iutimacy, he is so explicitly 
grateful for having received all he can reasonably wish that he 
seems to protest against being expected to merit more. His 
oidy ambition is to get away into the country and gather his 
own friends round his own board, where he can insure that 
everybody shall be free to mix his wine as he likes it, and can 
lead the conversation to philosophy, to the questions whether 
it is riches or virtue that makes men well off, whether interest 
or character is the bond of friendship, what is the nature of 
good, and wherein it culminates. Such discussions are pointed 
with good old wives' tales by a neighbour, who proves for 
instance that we ought not to wish for riches that will make us 
anxious by the fable of the town and country mouse. The 
town mouse preaches exactly Horace's philosophy of enjoyment, 
the country mouse is frightened into his philosophy of pru- 
dence. And this comes at the end of a satire which sets forth 
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how Horace panted to escape from his round of occupations in 
Rome, to read or drink or sleep as he pleased (he is the^ only 
writer of the time who rates sleep high). The truth is, Horace 
was affectionate and grateful, but he was not generous: he 
allowed himself to feel his relation to Maecenas burdensome, 
and to try to escape from its burdens : he did not like being a 
personage, with visits to pay, and appointments to keep, and 
influence to bestow ; to know some secrets, and to have to keep 
them, and to have the credit of knowing all. The net result 
in his mind was that every day he lived he was more exposed 
to envy ; and so he simply resolved to be as independent as 
possible, and do what he could to hold aloof and take his ease. 
The second book marks an advance in another direction 
too: the satires are mora completely planned and more 
thoroughly finished ; it is possible to assign the subject of each, 
and none is a mere anecdote, or string of anecdotes, like the 
fifth, seventh, and eighth of the first book ; the didactic purpose 
is more unmistakable, the personalities are more subordinate. 
It is obvious that the author has been laying to heart the 
double criticism passed upon his previous writings, that he went 
too feu" and cut' too sharply, and that all he wrote was mere 
chit-chat. He admits that in his hands satire has been a weapon 
of self-defence, and this can hardly refer to. any of the extant | 

satires ; but he professes his wish for peace. Perhaps, at the '! 

same time, there is some loss of spontaneity : at least there are I 

more traces of preparation. One of his critics tells him that he 
has taken Plato and Menander and Eupolis and Archilochus 
into the country with him ; and even without this we might be 
sure that he is translating from some G-reek source or another 
when he introduces a lady who asks her lover for five talents. 
This occurs in a satire on the thesis that all but ^the wise man* 
are slaves ; but the thesis is treated ironically : Horace's sla^e 
lectures him during the Saturnalia^ and he has picked up his 
wisdom from the doorkeeper of Crispinus. Horace does not 
commit himself to a judgment on his own tastes, or those of 
his contemporaries (for Davus reproaches him with much with 
which he never reproaches himself, e.g. pretensions to con- 
noisseurship and costly and illegal amours) ; he only shows in 
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the most irresponsible way how much the refined desires of 
men of the world resemble the desires of a slave. In fact, by 
Horace's own standard, the slave is often the wiser of the two : 
his pleasures are safer and cheaper, and at worst the slave's 
gluttony only entails a beating ; he can pay for an occasional 
debauch by the proceeds of petty thefts : the gourmavdise of the 
master ruins his health, and, if carried far, his estate to boot. 
Besides, not only are the masters enslaved by unreasonable 
desires which they have not even the manhood to avow and 
pursue consistently, but they are a burden to themselves, never 
content with their own company, trying to cheat care by wine 
or sleep or travel. It is noticeable that Horace is almost alone 
in taking notice of the restlessness of the world ; his contem- 
poraries generally thought that if they were uncomfortable or 
anxious they always had something to be uncomfortable or 
anxious about, and did not inquire as to the origin of their 
susceptibility. 

Another Stoic thesis is that all but the wise are mad, 
which is treated in the same ironical way: a crazy amateur 
who has ruined himself by collecting is saved from suicide 
by Stertinius, as great a sage as any of the seven, who con- 
vinces him that everybody else is mad too, and turns him 
loose to lecture his fellow-madmen who suppose themselves 
sane. Having no business, of his own, the new missionary 
devotes himself to other people's, and so comes to know that 
laziness is a besetting sin of Horace, and begins by scolding him 
for not writing more steadily ; he concludes by a list of the 
other signs of insanity to be found in him. These are that he 
builds as if he were MsBcenas, that he dresses above his fortune, 
that he writes poems, which no wise man does, that his temper 
is horrible, that he is in and out of love with boys and girls 
by the thousand, till Horace cries for mercy : the interval is 
occupied with a denunciation of avarice and ambition and waste, 
in good set terms and with the inevitable parade of mythology: 
every parricide is madder than Orestes ; Agamemnon, when he 
sacrifices Iphigenia, is madder than ^jax when he butchers the 
sheep. Mad as Horace is, Damasippus is madder, for he makes 
no allowance in his system for the conventional compromises, 
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which will not bear discussion, and yet are indispensable be- 
cause nine people out of ten cannot find their way without them. 

In two other satires Horace flies at smaller game ; he dis- 
trusts himself when he has to attack the passions and ambitions 
which keep the world going ; he is at once indigniant and afraid 
and amused ; he is amused without being either frightened or 
angry at mere social pretension. There were many who looked 
with a zeal that outran discretion for the precepts of a happy 
life in the cookery book, with exactly the same fervour and 
seriousness, almost, one might say, with the same compunction, 
as others looked for them in books of philosophy. We cannot 
trace the precepts which Catius retails to Horace in Ennius or 
Lucilius ; to judge by Pliny and Athenaeus, they are a collection 
of truisms and falsisms, like the precepts of Damasippus, but 
more amusing. Catius is not a mere butt : he preaches the 
importance of completeness which Horace preaches too, as if he 
and his contemporaries were always tempted to find something 
to be proud of, and neglect everything else. With all its faults, 
the theory of Catius is better than the practice of Nasidienus, 
who it seems asked Maecenas and his friends to what was meant 
for a grand dinner. Fundanius tells Horace the result: he 
bored his guests with the rationale of an eccentric and &ulty 
menu ; the hangings came down and showed how dusty they 
were, and the host lay crying till one of the guests made him 
an harangue on the uses of adversity ; he grudged his guests 
the wine they called for, they refused at last to touch his dishes, 
and all the time they laughed at him behind his back. The ring- 
leaders were two dependants of Maecenas, whom he had brought 
unasked, and who probably supposed they were doing their duty 
to their patron by making their host as ridiculous as possible. 

Horace takes the conduct of Maecenas and his fiiends for 
granted: the refinement of feeling which can renounce the 
amusement of teasing an inferior animal is commonly reached 
very late : it was far distant in a society where a man who fed 
his lampreys with slaves only seemed to be over-straining the 
rights of property. But though he was not struck by their 
discourtesy, he was struck with the inherent absurdity of the 
whole thing : the exclamation * poor riches ' is the one phrase 
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in the satire which is not ironical. He is expressing his sincere 
convictions in the harangue which he puts into the mouth of 
Ofellus, because Ofellus acted up to it. It is remarkable how 
convenient these convictions must have been to the government 
under one of whose chiefs Horace had taken service. Ofellus 
had lost his estate in some confiscation or other, no firiend at 
court had procured its restitution, but the new proprietor was 
very willing to have his property worked by his victim, who 
throve almost as well as before, and took the change of cir 
cumstances very philosophically, reflecting that property was an 
unmeaning conception, that every one had the use of the land 
by turns, and no one had a real ownership : the moral of which 
is that young men should live hardly, and meet adversity with 
bold hearts. Plain living is the way to high thinking : a young 
man who pampers himself is undermining his health, and is 
making a fool of himself and so destroying his character; 
besides which, suppose his body should require indulgence, 
what new indulgence can a man give his body who lives at the 
fashionable rate while young? Exercise and abstinence will 
make the coarsest food palatable, and keep up the old Roman 
character and temper. Even the few who can really afford to 
keep a fsushionable table without being ridiculous should 
remember that a revolution may sweep away their property, 
and therefore while they have it they had better lay it out 
munificently upon public objects ; for instance, it is a disgrace 
to a rich noble that there are temples falling to ruin. One 
sees throughout that Horace's tastes coincide with the interests 
of Octavian, who did not wish the huge fortunes of his leading 
associates to stimulate the emulation of the public at large, and 
sincerely desired to use the position which a revolution pro- 
mised him to inaugurate a thorough-going reaction. The 
treasury was probably empty, and the funds which in ordinary 
times had met the censor's contracts for keeping public build- 
ings in repair were not forthcoming : and if private munificence 
could be appealed to with effect, the government would reap a 
twofold advantage : its friends would make it popular, and it 
would not have to face the disappointment of a throng of greedy 
men of talent, like those who undermined the monarchy of July. 

V 2 
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The eighth satire is a sequel to the fourth : the fifth is a 
contrast rather than a sequel to the second. There Horace had 
recalled the lessons of a sturdy survivor of the old regime, for 
the instruction of the generation which was beginning to form 
itself under the new : in the fifth he illustrates the meanness 
to which a man who seriously cares for money is sure to descend. 
Ulysses has been informed by Tiresias that he will return to 
Ithaca a beggar, and inquires how he had better repair his for- 
tunes. The answer is : * Do what every clever reprobate who 
wants to make his way in Rome does : pay your court to every 
elderly man of fortune who is childless, flatter him, give him 
presents, do his dirty work in the law courts, and say you do it 
out of devotion to his virtue ; show your concern for his health, 
sell your wife to him — she will gladly consent if she gets her 
share of the price ; don't be daunted by a single failure. When 
there is a rickety heir, pay your court just the same ; it will do 
you credit, and you will not have too long to wait for the re- 
version. Very likely your patron will oflfer to show you his 
will : say you cannot look at it, and mind you do. If, as is likely, 
you are one heir among many, look out for any invalids who 
inherit with you, and pay your court to them.' There are other 
details, but even these do not satisfy the curiosity of Ulysses, 
and, in accordance with Horace's system of abrupt terminations, 
Proserpine calls Tiresias away before he has completed his 
description of the arts of the Roman fortune-hunter. 

As was perhaps to be expected, the element of literary 
criticism is decidedly less prominent in the second book than 
in the first. It is one sign more that Horace was growing 
cautious, that he had passed the stage when an ambitious writer 
lashes out in all directions, and reached the stage when it seems 
prudent to limit the number of enemies and to secure as many 
allies as possible. The transition is marked by the last satire of 
the first book, where he winds up his controversy with Lucilius 
and his admirers, and decrees reputations to various members of 
Maecenas's circle. Thenceforward whenever he has to mention 
Lucilius he is ostentatiously deferential to his predecessor, whom 
he acknowledges his superior both in rank and talent : only here 
and there we find a sneer at poor Fiu-ius, who blows himself 
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out with a haggisy and then fialls to singing how the Alps 
are sputtered over with snow, or at Fufius, who sleeps through 
the part of Ilione when Catienus is roaring * Mother ! mother ! ' 
in the part of Deiphobus. 

The Epodes are in many respects the most puzzling portion 
of the works of Horace, for this reason among others, that he 
himself says so little about them. Once he tells the daughter of 
Canidia that she may dispose of the slanderous iambi as she 
will. Once he gives as a reason for not writing that he is asked 
to write such different things : Florus likes odes, another likes 
satires seasoned with Bion's black salt, another likes iambics. He 
speaks too, when forty, of his hot youth, when Plancus was consul, 
in the year of Philippi, and perhaps we are to understand that 
Athens was the scene of his earliest amours. The internal 
evidence derived from the epodes themselves is scanty. The 
one which opens the book seems to have been composed when 
Maecenas was going without Horace to the battle of Actium, 
and is a pathetic exposition of the anxiety of the poet at being 
left behind. The ninth deals with his exultation when it was 
known that the campaign of Antony had failed. The sixteenth 
must be early. The connection with Maecenas must from the 
first have involved some deference to Octavian, who would have 
been affronted if Horace had published his despair of the re- 
public when he was trj^ng to save it. When Horace was still 
living among the vanquished of Philippi — some of whose chiefs 
kept enough strength in the iEgean to choose between the pro- 
tection of Octavian and Antony — when the landowners of Italy 
were making their last despairing stand for the last fragment 
of their rights in the dreadful war of Perusia, Horace may 
well have been tempted by the dream attributed to Sertorius, of 
abandoning Bome to seek a refuge in the happy Isles of the West. 
The same note of despair is struck in the seventh ; the fratricidal 
madness of the Bomans will deliver Bome to the Parthian invader, 
and the blood of Bemus will be avenged upon his brother's city. 
But there is no practical recommendation of any kind. Horace 
is no longer the irreconcilable purist who sees no safety but in 
emigration, but he is not the declared adherent of Octavian : he 
keeps to the safe generality that civil war is a disgrace and a 
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calamity. The poem might very well date from the campaign 
against Sextus Pompeius, like a very spirited lampoon on a 
Spanish freedman who had obtained equestrian rank, and was 
appointed military tribune. Though the expedition cannot have 
been unpopular, the measures of Octavian were not yet sacred 
to the client of Maecenas, and prosperity had not yet taught 
Horace to laugh as he does in the sixth satire at small class 
jealousies. When he had made his way he could smile at a 
freedman's son for having been indignant that a mere freedman 
with a louder voice should be a more popular tribune of the 
commons than his freebom self: with his way to make, he 
thought it hard that he who was freebom should have to take 
affronts from a slave who had made a fortune, all the naore 
because he had been a military tribune on the losing side before 
his rival was a military tribune on the winning side. Other 
poems turn on lighter themes ; Horace banters Maecenas on his 
taste for garlic, congratulates him on his good luck in love, and 
laments his own ill luck, which, he tells Maecenas and Pectins, 
interferes with poetry. 

In general the Epodes,when they deal with love-affairs, have 
an air of greater actuality than the later poems, and this actuality 
is not always pleasant ; among other things the poet attracted 
the attention of an older woman who could afford to be liberal 
to her lovers. As might be expected, she was coarsely exacting, 
and she was repaid for her exactions and her gifts by obscene 
and insolent frankness. Under the patronage of Maecenas, 
Horace was charming, though irritable and satirical ; when he 
was a penniless adventurer he was attractive, vindictive, and 
bitter. And the Epodes for the most part exhibit him in 
this less amiable phase, and are generally regarded as the least 
valuable section of his writings : the late Professor Conington 
did not think them worth translating. But what has little 
positive value may be very useful in tracing the development of 
a writer's art and the first rudiments of his achievements. This 
is so even when the earlier work, like most of Shelley's and some 
of Wordsworth's, has very little in common with the work of the 
poet's maturity; but the transition from the Epodes to the Odes is 
an evolution, not a revolution, accomplished under influences to be 
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described later. The Epodes themselves are distinguished from 
all other poems of Horace by their straightforward simplicity. 
The Satires are by turn prolix and curt, fragmentary and dis- 
cursive ; the Odes are terse, pregnant, and antithetical. It is only 
in the Epodes that Horace says what he has to say plainly and 
continuously, in its natural order from beginning to end. He 
hardly seems to select ; when a topic occurs to him he works it 
out without interruption. Nesera promises to cling to him closer 
than ivy to ilex, as long as the wolf shall vex the sheep and Orion, 
who stirs the winter sea, the sailors, and the breeze shall wave 
Apollo's unshorn hair. His successful rival may be richer, and it 
takes two lines to say this ; as beauty and wisdom are less im- 
portant, they are dismissed in a line apiece. Again, the catalogue 
of the enemies who did not injure Rome runs on for six lines con- 
tinuously, and the listof the portents which must occur before the 
refugees return to Home for ten ; the natural advantages of the 
happy isles occupy sixteen, and one ie surprised to find the my- 
thological voyagers who never reached them dismissed in four. 
But the triumph of the tendency to simple enumeration 
is reached in the second epode, where the joys of country 
life are recounted at length for sixty-six lines, with obvious 
sincerity and a wistful freshness of anticipation that are plainly 
the expression of the poet's own feeling, who had begun to 
find that to roam through woods and meadows, by streams 
and waterfalls, and now and then to try a Uttle hunting, was a 
remedy for the discomforts of love, and to look with admiring 
desire not yet divorced from hope upon the family life which / 
he was never to share. To a blasS reader there may seem to be 
something pointless in the catalogue of such simple joys : he 
might miss more than one pretty line by the way, and look im- 
patiently to the end. There Horace is ready for him. All that 
he has been reading or skipping are the words of Alphius the 
money-lender, when he was so impatient to retire into the country 
that he got in all his money in the middle of one month, only 
to look out for fresh investments at the beginning of the next. 
When one tiums back, one sees that the finale has been kept in 
mind throughout : the farmer's pleasure culminates in the sight 
of the swarm of homebred slaves, the true wealth of the house ; 
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be does not dream of sacrificing more than a lamb at the great 
feast of beating the bounds, or, if he indulges in a kid, whose 
flesh is more savoury, it is only when the wolf has mangled it ; 
when he snares thrushes he reflects that a thrush is a greedy 
bird and eats his fruit. Even the use of a wife is to serve a 
dinner which you need not buy. The assumption is not carried 
through quite consistently : it is more like Horace than a money- 
lender to reflect that a farmer is not roused like a soldier by the 
pitiless trumpet, and need not shudder at the anger of the sea, 
and can keep, above all, from the forum and the haughty 
thresholds of the great. Then, too, though the farmer's dUi- 
genoe in training his vines and trimming and grafting his fruit- 
trees is hardly like Horace, his sense of the romantic side of 
country life is hardly like Alphius, who again would hardly have 
noticed the drooping necks of the oxen, almost too tired to draw 
the light plough home with the share turned up. 

This is perhaps the nearest approach we get in this epode 
to the manner of the Odes : the image is subtle itself, and made 
more subtle by the reticence with which it is presented ; the one 
word inveraum marks the exhaustion of the oxen who find the 
light plough hard to draw, even when it has not to be drawn 
through the resisting soil ; but Horace is not yet sure of himself, 
he cannot make his points in passing ; even this is prepared by 
an exaggerated contrast; — ^the sheep who have been taking 
their ease hurry home from pasture in a way in which they 
certainly do not hurry home in England. One traces slighter 
anticipations of the writer's later manner in the value given to 
single epithets, as in the line 

Ut gaudet insitiva decerpens pira — 

the use of an epithet where a modem writer or an early Roman 
writer would have used a relative clause is characteristic of 
Augustan poetry, and still more of the poetry of Horace. 
Another epithet which is characteristic in a different way, and 
more characteristic it may be of Vergil than of Horace, is tencLci 
for grass : it is obviously the direct reflex of a purely physical 
impression; perhaps the nearest English equivalent would 
be * matted,' which renders not the physical impression itself, 
but an apprehension, partly intellectual, partly fanciful, of the 
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group of conditions which determine it : we have not an epithet 
for the mere sense we have of the grass ; before we can find 
one, we have tp notice the way the leaves and stalks twine 
together, and then to remember that the fibres of a mat 
cross each other very much in the same sort of way. There 
are fewer illustrations to be found of the more complex 

felicities of Honice's later manner — ^the studied collocation, of 

• 

words to pique the curiosity of the reader, and give every word 
of the group a factitious yet not an exaggerated interest. 1 The 
tricks and turns of construction which meet us in the Odes are 
alike the product of the metre and of the ingenuity needed to 
master it. In an artificial age a metrical effect suggests a gram- 
matical or rhetorical effect, in the same way as in a simpler 
age a musical tone calls up a moral feeling. And if this seems 
far-fetched, it is sufficient to observe that in the Odes them- 
selves these felicities are abundant in proportion to the intricacy 
of the metre. From the Epodes we may extract one or two 
specimens, like — 

Me libertina, neque uno 
Contenta, Phryne macerat. 

Unde expedire non amicoram queant 

Libera consilia, nee contomeliae graves ; 
Sed alius ardor, ant pnellse Candidas, 

Aut teretis pueri, longam renodantis comam. 

One feels that the turn in the last line especially is taken from 
the Greek ; and the same may be said of the whole poem, whose 
last lines we quote because the GrsBcism in them is more effective 
in Latin : — 

niic omne malum vino cantuque levato, 
Deformis aegrimonite dulcibus alloqaiis. 

The first three books ^ of Odes belong to a well-marked 
period; none can be proved to be earlier than the battle of 
Actium, or later than the restoration of the standards taken 

* The third book is an after-thought, explained by the opening series of 
odes on the several reforms of Augustas ; and their effect is perceptible in the 
contrast between the closing ode of the second book and the closing ode of 
the third. In the first, which is intended to sum up his lyrical activity, Horace 
thinks of nothing better to say than that he feels he is turning into a swan, 
and knows that he will be read from the Danube to the Tigris ; in the second 
everything grotesque and unreal has disappeared, he only dwells upon what 
is .purely Italian — the stately ritual of the Capitol, the parched pluias nncl 
roaring torrents of his native Apulia. 
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when -Crassus was defeated. The most characteristic of them, 
with hardly an exception, can be proved to fall within the seven 
years ; and ui>on the work of those years those who consider 
Horace a great poet would probably rest his claim. They belong 
to the middle of Horace's life, to the years between thirty-four 
and forty, and this is noticeable because they dwell much more 
upon the shortness of life than the earlier and later poems. 
The preoccupation with death varies very much in its strength 
in different ages, and in the same age among different indivi- 
duals : it was much stronger in Horace than in Vergil or Ovid, 
and it took rather a different form. So far as Vergil felt it, he 
felt it as a matter for sympathy which was very nearly dis- 
interested ; it was the spectacle rather than the prospect of 
mortality that moved him. It would be wrong to say that 
Horace's feeling was selfish : the prospect of the mortality of 
others moved him as much as the prospect of his own ; but it is 
still true that he was moved by the prospect rather than by the 
spectacle. And the time when the prospect moved him most 
was when his physical prime was just beginning to be over, and 
when his spiritual prime, which is commonly at least as fleet- 
ing as the physical prime, was just setting in. It was his rare 
good fortune that his spiritual prime coincided with one of the 
happiest and most promising moments of the spiritual life of the 
world. For the seven years which are covered by the first 
three books of Odes, Horace's relation to his contemporaries 
was the most favourable which a man of genius can possibly 
occupy. The improvement in their life was large enough and 
swift enough to lift him up and to carry him forward ; and 
the spring and buoyancy of his own nature was still sufficient 
to keep him well above them. One well-marked sign of this 
superiority is a serious exultation which carries with it an 
exemption fi"om anxiety. His indifference to * rumours ' would 
have been enviable to the author of the * Imitation,' and he 
lived at a time when rumours had unusual power : great events 
had just happened ; hardly anybody was left in a familiar and 
assured position. Within the Eoman Empire the work of 
restoration was going on with results that were dazzling for the 
moment, and really ftill of solid promise for the future ; but 
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most of those who profited by the work were lookers-on, who 
were not called to help and had no help to give. In fact, they 
often profited by the improvement without sharing it. Rome was 
a much wholesomer and pleasanter place to live in, while some 
eflfort was being made to restore family life among the upper 
classes : but Propertius was very much afraid of being called to 
found a family of his own. Horace, who was not a knight and 
did not come under the new laws, could aflford to be enthusias- 
tic. But spectators less capable of enthusiasm transferred all 
the restlessness which the events of the last generation had 
bred in them to the chances of what might happen abroad, at a 
time when the frontier of the Euphrates had been repeatedly 
violated and the frontier of the Danube had not yet been esta- 
blished. The loungers in the streets of Rome were full of 
fears of what the Daeians would do, or what might happen to 
Tiridates, while Horace was wrapped up with the Muses when 
he was serious, or was forgetting graver cares in wine or love. 

His exaltation was more intelligible to his contemporaries 
than to us. An Italian of the Augustan age with a new type of 
Greek poetry to naturalise was in very much the same position as 
an Italian of the fifth or the nineteenth century with a new cult 
to naturalise. And Horace was in more exclusive possession of 
his field than most of the writers of the time. We have the 
judgment of Quinctilian that he was practically the only Roman 
lyric poet worth reading ; while in heroic and elegiac poetry 
there were many writers of whose success we are still able to 
judge, and the imanimous tradition of Roman literature assiures 
us that many of the numerous writers of tragedy attained what 
was accepted as success. 

Horace's method of work is not so easy to ascertain. We 
hardly know how much he borrowed, nor how far what he bor- 
rowed was transformed, and all conclusions must be a little 
uncertain, because the greater part of Greek lyrical poetry has 
been lost. Nor do we know the extent of Horace's obligations 
to other parts of Greek literature ; for instance, the image of 
Europa at nightfall might very well be taken direct from Mos- J 
chus, although it is impossible to prove that the Alexandrian 
and the Roman poets were not both imitating a lost Hellenic 
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original. When we see what a very large proportion of the ex- 
tant lyrical fragments have certainly been imitated, it is probable 
that there are very many imitations which we can only trace by 
guess. But if it could be shown more completely than it can 
that Horace's materials were borrowed, we should still have to 
ask whether he was a mere echo : and, if that is a suggestion to 
be set aside at once, where his originality lies. 

For one thing, he has transformed the Alcaic and Sapphic 
and Choriambic metres in the same way as Vergil has transformed 
the hexameter. He has given them the smoothness and exact- 
ness which was needed in a language where consonants were 
much more plentiful than in Greek, sonorous vowels and diph- 
thongs much rarer, while syntax was far more developed, and 
inflections at least as well preserved though less copious, so that 
the free use of particles was superfluous. Then too, in both we 
trace the influence of newly perfected Latin prose : there is the 
periodic structure which is independent of the metrical structure, 
and yet always kept in harmony with it, so that the emphasis of 
the sentence and of the metre heighten one another. But in 
Horace this efiect is carried farther than in Vergil; and perhaps 
we may find an explanation in a peculiarity of Greek choral 
poetry. The collocation of words in Pindar and in many of the 
choruses of iEschylus and Sophocles is quite unlike anything 
else in Greek literature, and is hardly explicable on purely lite- 
rary groimds. Still less can we suppose that such great writers 
were baffled by metrical difficulties, and arranged their sentences 
as they could rather than as they would. A possible explanation 
might be found in the difficulty of singing and dancing at once, 
which would lead to much arbitrary transposition of words, in 
the more or less extemporary choral songs which must have pre- 
ceded and accompanied the rise of great schools of choral poetry. 
If this were so, it would be intelligible that choral poets took 
what may be called the choral dialect for granted, and did not 
add to the difficulties of their task by clinging to the luddus 
ordo of ordinary speech. But though Horace is further than 
any other writer of the Augustan age from the natural order of 
Latin, which we find still substantially unimpaired in the writers 
of the Ciceronian age, he always has a luddus ordo of his own. 
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His Pindaric transpositions are utilised, like the correspondences 
between the metrical and syntactical emphasis, as far as a 
delicate and fastidious artist could utilise them ; and they are 
only admitted so far as they could be utilised. 

Another and more important debt to Pindar is perhaps to be 
found in the structure of the more ambitious odes. Horace 
wisely refused to write in metres like Pindar's, which he could 
not scan; and the intricate implicit harmony of plan which 
Boeckh and Dissen have traced beneath the apparently aimless 
discursiveness of so many Epinicia was not at all in the spirit of 
Augustan art. But the combination of mythology and ethical 
precept and political enthusiasm is in itself like Pindar, only, 
as we should expect in a Roman poet, the proportion of political 
enthusiasm is larger, for in Pindar the spirit of jubilant sym- 
pathy with the heroic and spontaneous side of life is balanced 
by a spirit of dry caution, not to say of timid reserve, in all that 
concerns its practical business. Moreover, for Pindar the glory 
of the state is centred in the glory of heroic houses, while for 
Horace the glory of individuals shines brightest in the glory of 
the state. Still, though there is much to limit the resemblance, 
such a poem as the fourth ode of the third book recalls Pindar 
in the method and arrangement, at any rate from the seventh 
stanza onward ; and the third ode does so even more completely, 
though the resemblance is masked by the greater development 
of the parts of a scheme which, though simplified and reduced 
in its proportion, is very like a scheme of Pindar's.* 

If Horace had done nothing but write Pindaric odes in Alcaics 
on Soman subjects in a Roman spirit, this would in itself have 
been a kind of originality; but beside this there are many 
elements of interest which are due to his special share of the culture 
of his time. There is the constant inculcation of unworldliness, 
of the limitation of personal aims, and the sufficiency of virtue, 
which contrasts both with the party spirit and personal peevish- 
ness of Alcasus, and with Pindar's oscillations between en- 

' Subordinate resemblances may be traced in the abrupt close of this ode, 
and in the odd antiquarian parenthesis in the fourth ode of the fourth book 
about the Amazonian axes of the Vindelici : in Pindar such a digression would 
not offend us, but in Horace the general finish of surface is so even and 
elaborate that the interruption seems trivial and we wish it spurious. 
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thusiasm for the assertion of the absolute worth of his patron's 
personality, and his sense of the necessity of caution and sobriety 
in dealing with others. Sometimes in preaching sobriety Pindar 
seems to come near Horace, but there is always a difference : 
the elder poet is concerned chiefly for prudence in conduct ; the 
younger is concerned for the more inward prudence whereby 
a man possesses his own soul in patience and peace. Then 
too, Pindar idealises wealth : Horace idealises poverty. The 
passion of the nobility for planting and palace-building which 
alarmed Horace would have aroused the admiration of Pindar. 
And this suggests another contrast : in his Odes Horace is less 
independent than Pindar ; he never admonishes Augustus as 
Pindar admonishes Hiero or Arcesilas. Where he cannot abound 
in the sense of the emperor, he is discreetly silent ; all the pro- 
gressive side of Augustus's work is passed over, and, as might have 
been expected, no incense is burned at the shrine of the great 
Julius : no enthusiasm greets the architectural magnificences of 
the reign which found Eome brick and left her marble. That 
the old temples should be rebuilt was well, but there is no hint 
that it was well that the new temples should be more gorgeous 
than the old : all that Horace cares for is that pontiff and vestal 
should go up to offer sacrifice in silence, as in the days of Numa. 
Again, the commercial activity which followed upon the 
restoration of a tolerable degree of order is nothing to Horace, 
or. next to nothing. The sea is a barrier that it is impious 
to cross; it is strange that men should risk their lives for 
pepper or spice. Almost the only good thing he says of trade 
is that it enables a lover to bring home a little fortune to his 
sweetheart : but the poet is more serious when he denounces 
the wife who leaves her convenient husband^ to keep an 
appointment with a broker or shipmaster from Spain. All 
Horace's heart is in the moral regeneration, which seemed to 
be more distant than ever, in spite of a better government and 
external prosperity. The generation that came into life after 
Actium was very like the generation that came into life 
after the 2nd of December ; but the temper of Horace is more 

' It is noticeable that Horace is the ouly Augiistan writer who speaks of 
tliis character with natural indignation. 
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like the temper of Lamartine and Chateaubriand — ideal aspira- 
tion without ideal activity, which is not favourable to cheerful- 
ness or hopefulness. 

The extension of commerce and military relations gives a 
new character to the geographical background which Horace, 
like his Greek predecessors, values rather more than a modem 
reader. To Pindar the wide world beyond was full of memories 
of heroes who had wandered through it : to Horace it is the 
waste field, to be replenished and subdued by his own fame and 
by the laws and genius of Rome. Every Eastern embassy, every 
exploring expedition with a military escort, was the occasion 
of poems which claimed as accomplished more than the most 
sanguine observer could rationally hope. But these exaggera- 
tions are never quite uncalculating. When there is an expedition 
to Arabia, Horace warns his friends both in jest and earnest 
against wishing to join it to make their fortunes. When the 
standards taken with Crassus were at length restored, it may 
have occurred to Labienus and others that the standards had 
been restored without the captives. Horace was prepared for 
such cavillers: Augustus was a god upon earth who had sub- 
dued the Persians, it was scarcely conceivable that captives 
should have survived, and, if any had, they deserved to be left 
to their fate, on the principles advocated long ago by Begulus. 
Perhaps we ought to read between the lines an apology for 
the ingratitude of Augustus, in the ode where Honu^e invites 
Maecenas to keep with him the feast of his deliverance from 
the rotten tree. We know that Maecenas was hurt at being left 
in ignorance of state affairs, and Horace, who had oft^en com- 
plimented him upon his freedom from ambition, advises him to 
profit by the exemptions of his private station.'. In the same 
way he consoles Maecenas for the reports of his wife's infidelity 
by a persistent optimism, and meets the complaints of a broken- 
down politician and voluptuary with promises of fidelity to death 
and reminders of the bright days he had known, especially of 

' Perhaps we may find a remoter allusion to the same grievance in the 
majestic ode where Horace defies the uncertainty of fortone, from which 
personally he had little to fear, while Mscenas might with less absurdity 
torment himself with the suspicion that the loss of power foreshadowed the 
loss of station and fortune. 
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the applause he had received when he appeared in the theatre 
after an illness. In a more independent mood, Horace half 
adopts the grievances of Lollius, who had a bad name among 
historians for charges which Horace expressly sets himself to 
rebut. Horace had a strong imaginative sympathy with anything 
that looked like sturdiness. He liked to imagine Augustus a 
model of constancy proof against the tyranny of one and the 
madness of many, because he frowned on the dream of transferring 
the capital to the Hellespont under the name of restoring Troy. 
No doubt the civil wars fought out on the coasts of the iEgean 
had led many to see that Consular Asia was a more desirable 
country than Italy. But there was no effective pressure upon 
Augustus to anticipate Constantine : there were only exiles and 
loiterers in no haste to return. An ode to Munatius Plancus, 
one of these refugees, is a cento from the Greek with a Roman 
application; a Greek epithet of Argos is rather awkwardly 
paraphrased. In a letter to Bullatius we have the same patriotic 
precepts in a less ambiguous shape. There is as yet no homage 
to Augustus- in either poem, nor in the ode on the restoration of 
Pompeius Grosphus, who found it easier to forget his wrongs in 
wine than to thank the unnamed benefactor who had restored 
him to the gods of his fathers and the sky of Italy, as if a Boman 
had no political birthright. 

Manliness, according to Horace, does not imply the least 
attention to civic duties. There is nothing anywhere incon- 
sistent with the hearty sneer at opeUa forenaiey^ the drudgery 
of the forum. The ordinary business of a young man of spirit 
is to exercise himself in breaking horses and hurling javelins in 
the Campus Martins ; his ordinary pleasure is with the lass who 
loves and hides, and is caught because she cannot keep from 
laughing at the bewilderment of her lover, who snatches a 
bracelet or ring as a pledge that at their next meeting she will 
be as punctual and less coy. The doctrine that the pleasure of 
the moment is always to be taken in youth is not only an affair 
of temperament with Horace ; it is a lesson of experience ; he 
had lived with men who could never be certain of the morrow, 
and whose plans always failed ; the worth of such lives was 

* Unless we count his esteem for a great advocate. 
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realised as a matter of fact in moments and not in the long-run. 
Another result of this life is the idealisation of ease, which we 
find in a Sapphic ode to the same friend. The poem is inte- 
resting in another way, as almost the only indication of conscious 
rivalry with Catullus, who denounced ease with a vehement 
passion only less impressive than Horace's tone of intense 
yearning, and we may note Horace's clear conviction that it is 
only to be won by a moral effort to resist the restlessness afid 
anxiety which are the plague of half-occupied men. 

After all, the hours of gladness and the days of repose were not 
the whole, or anything like the whole, of life ; there was always a 
background of dissatisfaction and irony : the last weighty words ' 
of the great series of ethical odes at the beginning of the third 
book really sum up the expression of an undercurrent of feeling 
which flowed on beneath the poetical enthusiasm of the patriot 
and the bacchanal. The wounds of the civil war seem to have 
been always bleeding inwardly. He recurs to the subject again 
and again, as if the stain could never be effaced ; and when Pollio 
undertook a history of them, Horace's complimentary anticipa- 
tions of the result almost read like dissuasives. He shudders at 
the thought of the shrill trumpet ringing in his ears : he sees 
great chiefs laid low in the dust, which is no dishonour, and all 
the world subdued except the fierce spirit of Cato— the one anti- 
Cfesarian hero whose praise the Augustan poets felt it safe to 
sing, because his opposition had been disinterested, not to say 
unpractical. He sees all the perils of the work, and he does not 
seem to imagine it could have lessons. For instance, though he 
is fond of the topic that true fiiendship which does not change 
with fortune is a rare distinction, it does not strike him that it 
is a distinction especially rare in revolutionary times, for when 
great positions are seldom shaken, respect for them is strong 
enough to survive the shock. As it is, he shrinks from the sub- 
ject, as he generally does shrink from higher subjects altogether, 
partly from a sense that he himself cannot be serious without 
unreality, and partly from a distaste for the subjects about which 
he was expected to be serious. He often tells us that Phoebus 

* * The age of our sires was worse than the days of our grandsires ; wo, its 
children, are waxen worse, and onr posterity shall be yet more corrapted.' 

VOL. I. X 
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forbade him to sing of battles and of conquered cities, and that 
he must leave such themes to VariuSy who could soar aloft on 
the wings of Homer ; but for once he is entirely frank, and says 
that Maecenas had better write Augustus' deeds — in prose. 

All this explains the shortness of the period of Horace's 
spontaneous activity as a lyric poet : illusions came to him late 
and did not stay long. He had always felt that wine and 
women were for youth, and he was quite in earnest with his 
resolution to forsake both at the proper time. He had not the 
constitution of an Anacreon to tempt him from his resolution. 
He feared the spiteful comments which he had bestowed himself 
on the companions of his revels who had gone on too long. 
When the time came to keep his resolution, he found that it 
made him languid and irritable. The Muse had forsaken him, 
and her kisses left him weak. He professed to regret his 
youthful inspiration no more than his youthful locks, and to 
think sleep a better occupation for a man of his years than 
writing verses. He reflected soberly on the chances of failure, 
and was resolved not to run the risk of exposing the decay of 
liis powers to public contempt. He had other interests in 
prospect, and hoped, not unreasonably, to find compensation in 
philosophy. He saw clearly that character was the foundation of 
national and individual happiness, and that reflection and self- 
discipline were capable of producing great and beneficial changes 
in character. Besides, the mere magnitude of philosophic 
problems excited him : philosophy was thestudyof the vocation 
of man — how could a man live rightly without studying his 
vocation? how could a man who was studying his vocation fiiil 
to be well employed ? Horace was quite ready to adopt from 
Stoicism its exaggerated sense of moral responsibility and its 
exaggerated condemnation of the natural man, who lives by 
habit or temper, not by system. But the system of Stoicism 
did not grow upon him : besides the objections which he felt 
from the first, the attitude of comparing doctrines and trying 
experiments was much more fiavourable to self-complacency than 
going humbly to school when he was growing old. Sometimes 
he thought of doing all the business which could not but come 
in the way of an intimate of Mancenas heartily, and making 
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himself a useful citizen ; sometimes he indulged his natural 
love of ease, and found reasons for staying at his Sabine farm or 
elsewhere, to arrange things to his own mind instead of trying 
to fit himself to the course of the world. - Naturally the study 
was not a great success ; Horace found himself as irritable as 
ever, and more peevish than he had been before ; ihe letter to 
Albinovanus contains a confession of his failure. Buj; in spite 
of discouragement he persevered ; he knew that a neglected 
character goes to pieces in a disgusting manner when the con- 
stitution gives way, and that a character well trained in time 
gains in purity and dignity as the lower nature decays. Although 
he probably knew that hie had no natural vocation for perfection, 
that he was bom with a weak will as he was bom with weak eyes, 
the inference he drew was that it was needful to take care 
of both, and he probably felt his superiority to the mechanical 
one-sided absolutism of the Stoics, when he observed that it is 
possible to go on to a certain point, if not permitted to go 
further. It is of a piece with this, that in the first letter to 
Lollius he concludes with a resolution to go his own pace, 
without waiting for laggards or pressing on those in firont of 
him. It is characteristic too, that he lays down the principle 
that Homer is a better ethical teacher than Chrysippus or 
Grantor. This is a way of saying that what he wants is not a 
body of ethical doctrine, but an illustration of a very few 
ethical aphorisms. One has been often quoted which tells how 
peoples suffer for the faults of kings — perhaps Horace attached 
more importance to the comparison between himself and most 
of his contemporaries and the worthless crowd who fill up the 
background of the * Odyssey.' The craving for coarse pleasure, 
the indifference to noble action, which are always general on 
the morrow of revolutions, disturbed him almost as much as 
the recklessness with which people allowed envy, anger, and 
avarice to grow upon them without reflecting on the misery 
they were laying up. It is noticeable as a proof of Horace's 
conscientious good sense that he does not attack the cynic who 
thinks that virtue is so much words as a wood is so much logs, 
and throws himself with conviction into money-making. Such 
a man is really not avaricious ; he is never at leisure to be tor- 

X 2 
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mented by the craving for money, which is felt most keenly in 
the irksome intervals of energetic efforts to get it. 

This state of mind is not favourable to literary activity, and 
Horace wrote little except letters, and we cannot assume that 
anything like all the twenty letters contained in the first book, 
which was published when he was forty-four — with serious 
doubts as to whether it was worth publishing — were recent 
then. Several are mere notes of introduction or invitation, and 
even an introduction is the pretext for the lecture on money 
matters to Iccius, who had philosophical pretensions, and a 
temperament more given to gain than Horace approved. So, 
too, the letter to Albinovanus seems a congratulation on his 
position as secretary to Tiberius in his Armenian expedition, 
which in one way or another is the occasion of several of 
Horace's notes. The letters which show most deliberate 
intention are the first to Maecenas, which must be one of the 
latest, and the pair of letters to Scseva and Lollius on the 
whole duty of a retainer. That to Scseva brings out the reasons 
a young man of spirit has to court the great — unless he chooses 
to vegetate in a comer, 'for after all to be bom and die without 
notice is no bad life.' At the same time, he must remember 
his own dignity, never ask for money or money's worth, either 
because he is really poor or because he says he has been robbed. 
Lollius apparently had entered upon the career about which 
Scaeva still was hesitating ; and Horace lectures him on a 
fault opposite to that on which he lectures Scaeva. The re 
tainer must not give himself airs of independence about 
trifles : if he tries to set up for being as fine a gentleman as 
his patron, he makes himself ridiculous : it is only a very rich 
man of high station who can afford to play the fool. Then 
too, the retainer, besides avoiding self-assertion and display, 
must l^e willing to humour his patron and to share his interests. 
He must be careful how he gets his patron talked about, and 
ne must avoid the mistake which Vergil made about * Alexis ' ; 
he must be careful what introductions he gives, and when he 
has given one he must defend the friend he introduces in case 
of need up to the latest possible moment. After all, it is a risky 
line of life, in which success depends very much on the retainer 
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having a temperament to suit the patron ; and at Horace's age, 
whenever it is possible to get quietly into the country, nothing 
in the way of advancement seems so desirable as to live the 
end of life to oneself in health and peace. This was difficult 
enough, as we see from a letter to Maecenas in which Horace 
apologises, with an odd mixture of cajolerie and obstinacy, for 
his determination to prolong a five days' leave of absence 
indefinitely : Maecenas would not surely wish him to risk his 
health in the heats of autumn ; and then when winter comes 
on, he will have to take care of himself and get into a comer 
and read. Maecenas knew the value of his gift when he made 
Horace independent, and if he disapproves the use he makes of 
his independence it is for the patron to reclaim his gifts : they 
will be restored as cheerfully as they have been enjoyed. This, 
like the letter at the beginning of the book, looks late : that 
which stands last but one may be earlier : it seems to date 
from the days when Horace still drank hard and gaily, and 
had apparently not written many of his loftier odes. Another 
letter equally early, not earlier, may be that to TibuUus, 
which implies that Horace was mainly known as a satirist, and 
is probably a remonstrance, half literary half political, on the 
inactivity of a charming poet who to the last refused to rally 
to the empire. The letters to Fuscus and Quinctius about his 
farm are likely to be early too : in the first he observes that his 
farm has aesthetic attractions, which Fuscus found hard to 
imagine ; in the second we see that most of his friends thought 
more of its value than of its beauty, and turned first to the 
question whether it grew com or oil, because there was a profit 
to be got out of oil, while com could not be depended upon for 
more than a living. 

Of course we have no right to suppose that the later letters 
were the only product of the years of comparative idleness 
which came between the publication of the three books of Odes 
and that of the fourth. In fact the superb ode to the elder 
Ix)llius cannot but fall within a year or two of the publication 
of the three books, and if we disregard the tradition which 
makes the Vergil of the twelfth ode another than the epic 
poet we should be obliged io date that before his death. The 
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whole book, however, has rather the appearance . of 'after 
math ' : the main harvest has been reaped, and the later crop, 
though rich in quality, is scanty. Like its predecessors, the 
fourth book draws its inspiration from events. The campaign 
of Tiberius and Drusus in the Grisons and the country towards 
the Danube naturally appealed to the pride of the emperor and 
to the sympathies of the poet : it was long since such a con- 
siderable military achievement, so wholly matter for gratulation, 
had been wrought so near to Italy. It seemed a pledge that 
the dynasty would be happily carried on, and so called out the 
enthusiasm of those who felt anxiety for the future which they 
could not express, although it is half uttered in the ode which 
complains of Augustus' prolonged absence in Spain. Another 
source of inspiration was the vigour with which Augustus was 
following up his legislation in &vour of public morality, which, 
as Horace grew older, seemed more and more the one condition 
on which he could hope for real durable improvement. The 
enthusiasm of such a shrewd observer is probably the measure 
of the good eflFects which followed the temporary conformity to 
well-meant laws. The illusion was never complete, it would 
not have lasted ; but there came one fortunate moment of com- 
plete fulfilment. In the year 737 it was decided that the 
Sibylline books required the celebration of games in honour of 
Apollo and Diana at the completion of a aeculurriy which was 
supposed to consist of a hundred and ten years, and to mark 
the extreme duration of human life. At these games a choir 
of children with both parents living, whose mother had only 
married once, had to sing a hymn ; and of course Horace had 
to compose it. The occasion appealed to his sense of piety, 
which, as commonly happens with cultivated self-indulgent men 
in an old society, attached itself to ritual rather than to belief. 
The hymn is stately and solemn, in spite of an official air, 
which strikes a modem reader more because he Ims little sym- 
pathy with the fervour of the poet, even where it is most 
genuine, and comes nearest to the tone of the Psalms of 
Degrees. It looks like a second attempt, for in the fourth book 
we find another ode to Apollo and his sister,* which shows 

* Unless, indeed, like the similar ode in Oatallus, it may have been 
intended for some minor ceremony. 
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perhaps a fresher interest in the celebration, which he hoped 
would be a lifelong memory for the choir. In taking up the 
subject for the first time, he followed Greek precedents too 
closely, and dwelt more on topics of mere mythology than 
suited the occasion ; though perhaps they suited Horace's talent 
better than the attempt to bring out the physical and ethical 
aspects of the worship of Apollo and Diana which we find in the 
* Carmen Seculare ' itself. To find a measure of his exultation 
as the chosen psalmist of Some we must turn to the devout 
ode to Melpomene, which marks, too, a sense that occasional 
inspiration may lead to an enduring consecration. Whoever has 
been visited by the Muse is a being apart, to whom the business 
and the interests of the world have lost their meaning. 

As this ode shows the persistence of Horace's unworldliness, 
others show that his hopes that years would subdue his animal 
nature came to little : love did not cease to torment him nor 
wine to cheer irim, though one notices that the enjoyment of 
both is quieter — ^he speaks of being ' mellow ' instead of being 
^ drunk ' : when he invites his mistress to keep Maecenas' birth- 
day with him, he tells her with an air of conviction that he is 
too old to love again, and he only asks to be accepted as a pia 
aUer instead of * Telephus,' whom * Phyllis ' would have if she 
were not forestalled by a lady as willing and richer. This 
frank recognition of unideal relations does not exclude real 
delicacy of feeling, but there are signs that Horace was not 
satisfied with himself. He had called himself a pig of Epi- 
curus' sty : one might almost suppose that he was still thinking 
of himself in the memorable lines which end the second book 
of letters. If so, he thought it was time for him to die without 

waiting till 

Toath that wears 
Its motley better kick thee down the stairs. 

However this may be, he did not become indififerent to litera- 
ture because he had outlived his own literary activity: he 
wished to be a whetstone for other men's wit when his own had 
lost its edge. His criticisms are extremely penetrating, though 
fragmentary and not very fruitful. He pointed out shrewdly 
enough the most conspicuous defects in contemporary literature, 
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and it is possible from his criticisms to form some idea of the 
general condition of which these defects were symptoms ; but a 
large and connected scheme of doctrine is necessary for a writer 
whose criticisms are to issue in a literary reformation. It is 
true that when we come to Horace's continuator, Persius, we 
find traces of a change of &shion among the mob of gentlemen 
who wrote with ease. What Horace complains of is a tendency 
to fluent showy incorrectness ; what Persius complains of is a 
fluent mechanical overfinish. One can account for the change 
from rude vigour to empty pathos by the decline of public 
spirit and national energy, but the eager search for refinements 
of verbal melody is not a necessary consequence of this change, 
and it is not unlikely that the feishion which ran to seed under 
Nero may have been influenced in some degree by writers who 
had half appropriated or misappropriated a precept of Horace. 

The real objection with Horace lies deeper : he shows some 
perception that Roman literature suffered from being the 
accomplishment and the pastime of a class instead of being the 
work of trained organs of the national life. Poets formed a 
mutual admiration society : some elegiac poet (Tibullus ?) told 
Horace he was a new Alcseus: the elegiac poet was a new 
Callimachus: if that seemed cheap praise (Propertius had 
appropriated it), then he was a new Mimnermus. Admission 
to the society was easy : everybody, educated and uneducated, 
wrote poetry : and it was more than doubtful whether it was 
worth while to convince bad poets that their poetry was bad ; 
it amused them and hurt nobody, and Horace was too reasonable 
to suppose that everybody, or nearly everybody, who enjoyed 
writing bad poetry could learn to write good by taking pains. 
He has a sort of fellow-feeling for even bad poets, for the world 
at large despises good. The average respectable Soman was 
above all things, according to Horace, a man of business : com- 
pound addition and subtraction were the foundation of educa- 
tion, and in the character which this education developed, all 
the springs of feelings which express themselves in poetry or 
respond to poetry were dried up. Such sentimental or aesthetic 
interest as the man of business is capable of clings round old 
associations : he gets to be fond of what his fathers admired 
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before him. Horace is always coining back to the grievance 
that the literature of the Scipionic age was popular among 
his contemporaries, in a way in which the literature of the 
Augustan age was not : it is significant in the same sense that 
plays like Sheridan Knowles's sometimes had a striking success. 
The public, if it was to listen, liked to listen to showy handling 
of ethical or political commonplaces, set forth by characters 
whose behaviour was governed by a strong sentiment of their 
age and station : if they could say ^ How like a young man ! ' or 
^ How like a slave ! ' they did not miss mere aesthetic merits, 
gracefully conducted dialogue, telling situations, or skilfully 
managed plots. Then too the part of the audience which 
valued itself on its judgment was still at the stage of judging 
by the moral : Horace himself was still at the stage of re- 
specting and accepting any success that was reached by what 
could be called literary means; for the public, even the 
instructed public, had reached the point at which their whole 
pleasure in a play was derived from the spectacle. So far as 
his advice to literary aspirants is directed to their own con- 
science, its burden is finish and self-criticism : nothing is to be 
treated that cannot be treated brilliantly ; nothing that can be 
treated brilliantly is to be left till it is brought to its full effect. 
One of the topics which was most discussed was the tone of 
diction to be adopted : the popularity of the old-fashioned poets 
told in favour of archaism : there was, besides, a current of mere 
^ urbanity,' catching the tone of good society and tending to a 
narrow fluctuating vocabulary, often half unintelligible except 
to the initiated. Horace lays down that the poet will not fly 
too much in the face of usage, and that subject to this he will 
avail himself of all the resources of the language. Perhaps 
the theory is founded upon Vergil's practice. Another point 
on which Horace lays stress is the are celare artem: it is 
noticeable that he illustrates this by the skill of a practised 
dancer, as he illustrates the preliminary training, with which 
poetasters were so ready to dispense, by the training of the 
athlete. Both illustrations are suggestive: it seems as if 
Horace thought of the poet as having learned to do difficult 
things easily when he was at his best ; and when he came short 
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of doing his best, trying over and over till the best came of 

itself. 

It is in the same spirit that Horace nrges the Pisos to con 
the models of Greece by day and night : he is still without a 
theory of art, and can only recommend repeated and fastidious 
endeavour in the presence of the best results. And it is to be 
noticed further that he practised what he preached, for in the 
fourth book and the * Carmen Seculare ' we find a slight tendency 
to revert to the freer metres of Greece. He certainly decided 
that in the Sapphic a weak caesura as in the line — 

Siderum regina bioomls audi 

— supplied a valuable element of variety, which might be freely 
used provided that the line, where it occurred, was otherwise 
sonorous. He was inclined to doubt whether it was necessary 
that the first choriambus in his favourite glyconic rhythm 
should end with a word ; but a line like 

Hon incendia Earthaginis impiie 

did not seem to invite repetition: and the next line, which 
begins with an ignoble pronoun,* suggests that the experiment 
may have been partly the result of indolence — ^perhaps too of 
haste, for the poem to Censorinus was probably intended as a 
new year's gift. It is remarkable that Horace, who in his letters 
depreciates the literary achievements of his time, and ridicules 
the commerce of adulation which he shares, should speak more 
seriously and loftily of poetry in his Odes than any other con- 
temporary writer ; and still more remarkable, that his estimate 
seems to have risen as his inspiration flagged. In the early 
odes the feeling seems to be that the Muse admits the poet 
into an ideal world, from which' all the sordid anxieties and 
agitations of the real world are happily excluded : in the later 
odes, the feeling is rather that the poet idealises history, that 
all the great men of the past whose memory is the light of 
the world owe their glory to the poet. Perhaps this view was 
suggested by Horace's knowledge that the grandeur of the 
Augustan age had a side which was not ideal, and that it 

* ^U9 only occurs here and in one other passage of the Odes ; both have 
been obelised by ancient and modem hypercriticism. 
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required a special effort to see, and a special power to show, the 
ideal side, which he had made it his mission to glorify. We 
are accustomed, rightly or wrongly, to believe that the best that 
is done in the world is immeasurably better than the best that 
can be said of it : and therefore Horace's view of the functions 
of the sacred bard may offend us. If it is less reverent than 
Vergil's blessing on those ^ who were faithful bards and spsike 
aright in Phoebus' name,' it is higher than the view of the 
elegiac writers, who seem most serious when they anticipate 
the personal reputation which is to reward their accomplish- 
ments. One finds this feeling in Horace too ; it comes between 
the worthier feeling of the ode to Fuscus and the ode to 
Lollius. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
TIBULLUS: PROPERTIUS : OVID, 

When we turn from Vergil and Horace to Tibullus, Propertius, 
and Ovid, we find that Augustus had done as much to emanci- 
pate frivolity as to embody daydreams. We are taken into a 
world that seems emptied of all serious interests, where everybody 
is out of work, and sad for love out of pure idleness. TibuUus 
stands aloof from the contemporary enthusiasm, and will not 
recognise any hero but Messalla, who stood aloof too. And he 
only honours Messalla because he loves him : he loves him not 
for his glory, but in spite of it : his natural mood is indignation 
that men should let politics and war withdraw them from the 
true interests of life, which are only to be found in the heart and 
the home. He hates effort ; his ideal is to go through a narrow, 
simple round of pleasures and duties with tranquil, meditative 
enjoyment : it is cruel to bid him go to the wars or to sea. He 
likes to pity himself for misfortunes which were almost imaginary : 
if his mistress asks for money or turns to a rival with a fuller 
purse, he is almost heartbroken : he is almost ruined to his own 
satisfaction because in his minority the agents of the triumvirs 
revised the boundaries of his ancestral estate ; though Horace 
in one of his earlier letters rallies him on his indolence, and 
congratulates him on his good looks and his wealth. In the 
same way he thinks himself intensely devoted to Messalla,^ for 

1 It is not quite impossible that his devotion made him blunder into 
hexameters. A contemporary panegyric on Messalla, remarkable for nothing 
but a tasteless display of erudition and enthusiasm, appears among all the MSS. 
of TibuUus ; but this proves little, as any remains of the works of other 
members of Messalla's poetic circle would naturally be in the hands of those 
who possessed the genuine writings of the one considerable poet among them ; 
and sooner or later some copyists of the collection would start a tradition 
ascribing the whole to the best known or only known author of any part. 
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whom he had never done anything, except follow him in the 
Pyrenees, and perhaps in the Levant. In an elegy on Messalla's 
Aquitanian tiiumph in the first book, after appealing to the 
rivers of Aquitania to attest the deeds which they witnessed with 
him, he a^ks if he shall sing of Cydnus and the Nile, as if he 
had the same right to appropriate Messalla's exploits there. 
Probably he had, for he goes oflF into a hymn to Osiris, as if he 
meant to celebrate his mysteries in honour of Messalla's triumph. 
This is not clearly made out : the construction of the poem is, as 
often, vague : Tibullus has plenty of ease and beauty and feeling, 
but he pieces his verses together almost at random ; he hardly 
ever keeps to one plan or one view of one subject through a 
poem. For instance, in the middle of the fifth elegy of the first 
book, the faithless Delia is in Armenia with a rival : at the end 
Tibullus is at her door in Bome, appealing to her pity, and 
warning his rival that one is at hand to supplant him in his turn. 
Sometimes the incoherence goes so far that editors, in despair of 
establishing a connection, are driven to take refuge in asterisks. 
Even poems which can be read continuously have little tirades 
imbedded in them about peace, husbandry, war, and avarice. 

Tibullus is not alone in dilating on the last topic : the 
reigning beauties were willing enough to encourage writers whose 
homage flattered their vanity, increased their celebrity, it may be 
touched their feelings : they were not willing to sacrifice luxury 
and display to a sentiment ; nor were poets, with the exception 
of Horace, manly enough to accept facts and hold their tongues ; 
still Tibullus cries out loudest. When a rival carries the beloved 
into the country out of reach, Tibullus detests the country, and 
wishes man had continued to live upon acorns. Of course this is 
sentiment run mad : no poet loved the country better, his sweet- 
est daydream was to have his mistress living in the fields — with 
him — in chastity — and waiting upon Messalla. The pieties of 
country life charm him, he is the one genuine believer among 
the poets of the age : he has the simple fiaiith for which Vergil 
sighs. He never questions the ways of the gods: he doubts 
nothing but the infallibility of evil omens, or at least of evil 
dreams. He is half in earnest with his thanksgivings that heaven 
winks at lovers' perjuries : he is quite in earnest with his prayer 
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that the curse upon the fickle Delia may not come true, with his 
tender anxiety to propitiate the deities on her behalf. The ten- 
derness is just a little morbid : he always fancies himself dying in 
the arms of Delia, or Delia dying in his. In the same spirit he says 
of his second love, Nemesis, who was as false as the first, that 
he is not worth a single tear of hers. Such delicacy is unique 
in Latin literature : until we come to Apuleius there is hardly 
another writer who understands what delicacy means. Other 
poetical lovers beat their mistresses, and then ask to have their 
hands tied : instead, TibuUus wishes that he might never have 
had hands if he could think of such a thing. 

There is less tenderness in what may be called the dramatic 
elegies of the third and fourth book : the third deals mainly with 
the loves of Lygdamus and Neajra ; the fourth, in a more frag- 
mentary manner, with the loves of Cerinthus and Sulpicia. We 
may guess that we have a series of hiUeta-douXy or only the 
scraps of verse out of them, or we may guess that we have the 
germs which, if TibuUus had lived, would have grown to poems 
on the scale which we find in the first two books, which close, 
not very impressively, with a poem on the departure of Macer, 
another poet and lover, to the wars — whither TibuUus would 
follow if he could leave his love behind. 

As TibuUus' own love-affairs were too prosperous for the mo- 
ment to write about, it is intelUgible that he should have written 
about his friends', and that he should not have written so well. 
But it is generally held that the inferiority in the fourth book, 
at any rate, is too marked to admit such explanations. The 
topics in the third book are practically the same as those of 
TibuUus. The lover is stUl patient, and the mistress is still 
false : the shadow of death is stiU over all ; there is the same 
contempt for wealth ; the same anxious affectionate piety ; the 
same confession that drink drowns a lover's cares, though there 
is a sort of homage to love in the very impatience with which 
Lygdamus calls for wine and bids the cupbearer mix a heady 
draught. One fresh topic appears in the fourth book : Sulpicia 
is a lady of station, and is jealous of a rival in a rank below her 
own : perhaps it is doubtful if Cerinthus could have legally 
married her. If so, this would be an additional reason for the 
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obscurity of the fourth book: the lovers, or whoever wrote in their 
name, would think it prudent to write in riddles, especially as 
the narrow circle for whom the poems must have been collected 
would have the key to the riddle in their knowledge of the 
circumstances. 

Tibullus, with all his piety, is very indiflferent to mythology, 
and indeed to erudition in general: all his poems have the 
character of a musical Ute-a^Utey in which the reader is asked 
to surrender himself to a kindly egotist, completely taken 
up with himself, or his friend, or his love. His own skill in 
poetry is precious to Tibullus only as it commends him to Delia 
or Nemesis : if they are deaf to his strains it is better for him 
to be silent, he desires no fame himself, he grudges it them : if 
they were known only to him, it would be easier for them to be 
true. The splendours of the reign of Augustus are nothing to 
him ; he agreed indeed to send a copy of his works for the library 
of the Palatine, with an added poem on the Sibylline books, 
which he treats rather in a spirit of edification than of curiosity. 
He stands alone in his frank indiflference to feme, more un- 
affected than Horace's indifference to wealth ; he stands alone 
in his independence of Alexandrine learning. Perhaps like 
Horace he went back to the prae-Attic literature : perhaps he is 
the friend who was not quite satisfied till Horace had hailed him 
as the Eoman Mimnermus. If so, Horace was less adroit than 
usual when he thought it a compliment to hail him as the 
Boman Callimachus. 

The Roman Callimachus in his own conceit was Propertius, 
at once a poet and an antiquary, a lover and -b, mythologist, 
though Callimachus, with his graceful, temperate self-posses- 
sion, might question whether a successor so boisterous, so 
exuberant, so incoherent, nay sometimes so clumsy, had not 
failed to appropriate the best part of his inheritance. 

In most things the Roman Callimachus is a complete con- 
trast to the Roman Mimnermus : in one thing he is like him — 
he is in earnest with his love. Even here there is adijQference : 
he respects neither himself nor his mistress ; he is passionate, 
not sentimental, and he does not spare us a single phase of his 
passion. We have his triumph, his indignation, his suspicion, 
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his insolence, his infidelity, all with a plentiful parade of my- 
thological illustration. Cynthia (whose real name was Hostia) 
was one of the most learned of a class who often piqued them- 
selves quite as much upon their learning as upon more genuine 
accomplishments, so that Propertius had a right to display his 
erudition for her benefit. He is credulous as well as learned, 
more superstitious than Tibullus, in proportion as he is less 
pious. Tibullus trusts the gods of his own farm spontaneously : 
he trusts the god of song for healing and the god of wine for 
comfort ; he enters naturally into the devotion of his mistresses 
to outlandish Egyptian deities. Propertius thinks little of the 
gods when things go well : when they go ill he is afraid of 
death and of ghosts. He tries to make Cynthia afraid of 
thunder, that fear may keep her true. In spite of such traits, 
Propertius is not an unmanly or imgenerous writer: he is 
absorbed by a selfish passion, but not without a protest. He 
does not imagine that such passions are the only interests in 
life ; after the first book he admits that they are not the highest. 
He attempts a national work upon Roman antiquities in the 
style of Callimachus, which would have covered the same 
ground as the Fasti. The plan would have been different and 
perhaps better : Ovid wrote at least half of a poetical almanac, 
Propertius left behind him figments of a poetical guide-book. 
He is eager about all national concerns: he has a song of 
triumph for the victory of Actium ; he gloats over the glorious 
spoil which Caesar, the new god, is to win in India. Only one 
thing in the new rSgime displeases him: it is the abortive 
attempt, soon abandoned, to turn him and all other Romans of 
equestrian rank into virtuous patres familiaa by law. In the 
same spirit of obtrusive enthusiasm he poses as the trumpeter 
of Vergil and the panegyrist of Maecenas ; he writes the epitaph 
of Gallus. Posterity, represented by the Scholiasts, has taken 
him at his word : it has accepted him as the chosen friend of 
all with whom he linked his name. As he pays no tribute to 
Horace, it is not unlikely that he is the importunate acquaint- 
ance on whom Horace wrote his one really biting satire ; and 
beyond his own testimony, there is nothing to show that his 
homage was valued at the time. 
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To judge by the epitaph, and by the twentieth elegy of 
the first book, he was intimate with Gtdlos, precisely the most 
unreasonable poet of the age> whose egotism and abruptness 
resembled his own. He is not incoherent in the same way as 
Tibullus : he always aims at organic unity, but seldom, if ever, 
reaches it t he is obscure because he is impatient : he is abrupt 
and desultory in the exact sense of those words. Two topics or 
more are in his mind, and he says something of one, stops 
without finishing, and goes to another : he leaves his editors to 
devise or invent the connection, and conjecture, if they please, 
that he would have made it clear if his feelings had not been 
too impetuous for language. Feelings too impetuous for lan- 
guage are seldom deep and strong : the full river runs itself 
clear. A mind that is restless and not full must always be 
working, and often must work upon borrowed materials. 

Propertius is less original than Tibullus : he seems to have 
translated much with little change from Gallin^tchus : even the 
elegy to Gallus is like a translation, though it fits the circum- 
stances well, and the epitaph, if it were not too stiff, might 
very well be an extract from the anthology. The obscurity of 
the first book is just the obscurity which we should look for in 
a translation. And there is this excuse for the obscurity, that 
the author is absorbed by the question of metre ; he is fascinated 
by the charm of the polysyllabic ending of the pentameter. 
Catullus gave no special pains to the matter i in his early poems 
polysyllables are frequent, in the later he seems to settle down 
to dissyllables without much choice. In Tibullus the dissyllabic 
rule is observed in almost all cases without reflection, but in 
the first book of Propertius it is the polysyllabic endings that 
are studied, and the dissyllabic that come of themselves. The 
attempt is interesting ; for the comparative absence of short 
open syllables and little words makes it impossible, as has been 
said, for a Latin verse to be an exact copy of a G-reek : except 
in iambics and hendecasyllables, a Latin verse has to be more 
highly finished than a Greek, if it is not to be more unfinished. 
Still the attempt at an artificial grace compromises the independ- 
ence of Propertius : he ends too many lines with Greek proper 
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names ; he is driven, too, to particular Latin terminations, espe- 
cially to datives and ablatives of the so-called third declension ; 
jnst as, in English, writers who aim at the imoongenial ornament 
of double rhymes end a disproportionate number of lines with 
-dug and -eth. Even with these resources there are whole elegies 
in the first book, which was published separately, where the 
natural dissyllable-ending prevails, with perhaps the insertion 
of one solitary quadrisyllable : in others the beginning of an 
elegy is full of polysyllables, and the end subsides into dissyllables 
as if they were easier. ' 

The first book has a character of its own in other ways : it 
is more delicate and reserved, and less passionate ; the author 
is still on his good behaviour : he boasts of his own devotion, 
not of his mistresses &vours : his reproaches to her are gentle 
and vague. It was wrong of him to leave her, as it was wrong 
of her to wait to dress before she visited him in his illness. 
Already death haunts his imagination : he is content to die, if 
Cynthia will cherish his memory : when he meets the heroines 
of the Trojan war, he will see none so &ir as Cynthia : when he 
is a shadow among shades, it will be seen that he is the shadow 
of Cynthia, not of his old earthly self. He promises to come 
back to her as Protesilaus came back to Laodamid, but he 
will come in vain, against her will. Love will have dried her 
eyes : no girl, however true, can brave the displeasure of love. 
Since death must part them, let them live and love while they 
may. 

In the second book there is more mginality : Propertius is 
trying to be an independent poet, and to make himself useful 
in the same way as Yarius : he would like to leave the old tales 
of the wars of the Titans, and the worthy deeds of Marius, to 
sing of Csesar and Maecenas, and he finds to his surprise that 
love is too strong upon him. Whereupon all the heroes who 
ever were in love are cited to excuse the poet who is more in 
love than any hero. The period of sentiment is over, and the 
period of bitterness is not quite come : he has ceased to idealise 
his mistress ; indeed her character is so doubtful that he is 
tempted to beat her; but as that would be an unscholarly 
revenge, he resolves to brand her for all time with a verse. 
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which is either unsymmetrical or nngrammatical or corrupt as 
it stands — 

Cynthia f onna potenB, Cynthia verba Idvis (ii. v. 28) 

— * Cynthia a shape of power, Cynthia light of words.' If we might 

think that Propertius coined two perfectly regular compounds, 

and that neither he nor any one else ever used them again, we 

might read — 

Cynthia formipoiens^ Cynthia verbilevis. 

The spell of her beaiity is unshaken : he swears, while cursing 
her and her other lovers, to have no mistress himself but 
Cynthia, with her stately stature and her long taper hands and 
her robe of bright red gauze, with her skill in dancing and 
poetry. In more cheerful moods he boasts alike of the friend- 
ship of Maecenas and his fidelity to Cynthia, which was not 
quite disinterested, for he noticed that most lovers sank into 
common ladies' hacks. He is still as full as ever of mythology : 
when Cjmthia objects to being left alone, she has the opportunity 
of emulating the heroic constancy of Penelope, or Briseis, who 
was, to be sure^ more faithful than Achilles. In the third 
book at last the poet breaks loose : he is able to sing of other 
things than love, and he sings of love all the better : he takes 
Cynthia as he finds her, scolding her, using her roughly, even 
treating her to a little wholesome neglect. He is still anxious 
when the summer heat makes her ill ; though he improves the 
occasion by suggesting that her illness was the effect of her 
perjuries. As no doubt her other lovers exacted as much per- 
jury as Propertius, she had plenty to worry her and something 
to reproach herself about, and she seems to have been really 
superstitious. Propertius complains that she goes now to try 
the lots at Prseneste, and to propitiate Hercules at Tibur ; now 
to worship Diana at Aricia by torchlight, with half Borne in 
her train, instead of staying with Propertius in Home. There 
was a crowd wherever she went, so it was useless for her to 
pretend that she left Rome to be out of the crowd, 

In the fourth and fifth books we have less of Cynthia : in 
the seventh elegy of the fifth book the poet tries to lay her 
ghost. Having done with his own love, he sings the loves of 
others (v. iii.), and announces for the first time his full literary 
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pretensions. He is the Roman Callimachus. Like CaHims^hxifSf 
he prefers love and l^end to heroic poetry, and like Callimachos 
he expects a higher reputation from posterity than from his own 
contemporaries. In a sense he was right : Varius was a much 
greater poet in the eyes of Maecenas, A.U.C. 731, than Propertius, 
who seemed to be allowing an unworthy passion to fritter away 
his powers and deprive him of the reputation which he might 
have earned by his unmistakable power of splendid declamation 
in verse. It may be taken for granted that contemporaries were 
quite as alive as editors to all the disconnectedness of a poet 
who lived in a state of suspicion and over-excitement which in- 
capacitated him for steady work. They were more sensitive than 
editors to all his harsh and doubtful phrases, like that which tells 
how *that death is best which comes fitly when our day is 
spare ' ; ^ for they had not the inducement to display their know- 
ledge of Latin by defending the MS. text, or suggesting emen- 
dations only less harsh, and could recognise intuitively the 
phrase which his irregular fancy was distorting under more or 
less pressure from metrical necessity. They would perhaps be 
less sensitive than modem readers to the vulgarity of the imi- 
tation* of Vergil's aspiration* after poetry and science. The 
originality, such as it is, consists m the frank sensuality. Pro- 
pertius finds it pleasant to have haunted HeUcon in early youth, 
and to have twined his hands in the dances of the Muses. He 
finds it pleasant, too, to bind his spirit with much wine, and to 
have his head always in the roses ^ of spring. It is only when 
he is too old for what he understands and enjoys, when the 
heavy years have cut off love, and hoary age has sprinkled his 
sable locks, that he trusts he may have a mind to learn the 
ways of nature. Then he goes on for twenty lines or more with 
an empty, frivolous enumeration of the points which arouse his 
curiosity, which is never sesthetical, never ethical. What he 
is nearest being serious about is the life to come : and even 
then he only wonders whether there are judgments of the gods 
and torments of the giants underground, whether it is possible 

> * Optima Mors parca quss venit apta die.' — iy. iv. IS. 

• iv. iv. 19-46. • Oeorg. ii. 476 sqq. 

« Does he wish for a crown of roses, or for a piUow of rose-leavee 7 
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to hunger in the midst of firoit, and thirst in the midst of 
waters. For himself^ Propertius is credulous : when Cynthia is 
dead, he has a long conversation with her ghost, who appears 
in the form of her corpse as he supposed the funeral pyre to 
have left it. When in a later poem he describes the death of 
a Boman lady of rank, the incoherence is still more glaring. 
The speech of the dead Cornelia is eloquent and pathetic, and 
it would be hard to over-praise it,^ but it is unreal to the last 
degree. The poet has seen that the fsirewell charge of a dying 
wife and mother would be interesting, but he is not content to 
confine himself to this source of interest, nor yet to renounce it 
when he is attracted by the idea that she is answering for her 
whole blameless life before the inflexible judges of the world to 
come* Even this thought is not steadily kept in view : the 
speaker calls the living to bear witness in her behalf; she is not 
quite sure whether she is in Elysium already; and her last word 
is, * Conduct has found the way to heaven — may my desert make 
flie worthy to have my bones borne in a chariot of honour.' * 

The transition from TibuUus and Propertius to Ovid is 
the transition from the poetry of personal feeling and passion 
and ambition to the poetry of self-possessed, self-conscious art. 
Ovid is emphatically a ^ ladies' man ' ; he is the only poet of the 
Augustan age, except Vergil, who was a water-drinker. The 
excitement of haunting women took the place of wine to him, 
and he had no need of sleep like such sentimentalists as Horace 
and TibuUus. He is singular again in having the sense 
of society; he liked the company of many women at once, 
without needing to be in love with any: the love-affairs of 
others were as interesting, perhaps we should say as entertain- 
ing to him, as his own : he never seems to get beyond being 
interested, or at most teased : a mistress might be provoking, 

* Admirers of PropertiuB stake his fame as a great poet on this work, 
though it has none of the musical and picturesque redundancy of the first 
book, or of the glowing passion of the third or fourth. In fact, we are asked 
to be grateful that Propertius is on the way to become like everybody else ; 
and no doubt a powerful and eccentric writer commends himself most to 
general approval at this stage. 

* ' Moribus et cselum patuit ; sim digna merendo 

Cujus honoratis ossa vehantur equis.* 
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but the lover was always cool. This is the more remarkable, 
because Ovid allowed himself to be much longer and more com- 
pletely absorbed by love, as he understood it, than most of his 
contemporaries. The other classic poets were hardly capable of 
anything but elegy ; moreover, they died young. Quinctilian 
has the air of repeating the opinion of the Augustan age when 
he says that Ovid could have done much more if he would have 
submitted to the restraints of a severe form of art, such as 
tragedy ; and we know that he did write one tragedy, the * Medea,' 
which was highly praised, and that he had hesitated between 
elegy and tragedy himself. The hesitation was not very serious ; 
it left no trace but a very conventional dream of two women 
who challenged the poet's allegiance by a display of their con- 
trasted charms. The imitation of Prodicus' choice of Hercules 
is decidedly more frigid than Lucian's burlesque hesitation 
between literature and statuary. It is certain that his ' Medea * 
has gone the way of the *Thyestes' of Varius, and that the Letters 
of Heroines have held their place among the most vital and most 
fruitful works of the Augustan age. In form they are not 
absolutely original : the transition to monologue is always an 
easy resource when the dramatic faculty is no longer at home on 
the stage, and Lycophron, the obscurest of the Alexandrines, 
had shown the way in his * Cassandra.' There are hints of less 
repulsive writers, including Callimachus, who had shown that it 
was feasible to conduct a monodrama in elegy, but it does not 
appear that any of their attempts were celebrated. Now Ovid 
was celebrated at once. He had, to be sure, a talent for being 
celebrated : he wrote much and well about his own books, and 
doubtless talked more than he wrote ; and he had none of the 
shyness of Horace, who, though he knew how to advertise him- 
self to a high-class public, preferred upon the whole that his 
reputation should be select. 

The * Letters qf Heroines ' are an early work i they have a 
generosity and purity of feeling which could hardly have survived 
the composition of the ^ Art of Love,' and made the middle ages 
regard the book as a work of edification, a character which it 
certainly deserves by the side, not only of Ovid's other elegies 
except the * Fasti ' (which are tminteresting) and the * Tristii^ ' 
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and Letters from Pontus (which are positively dull), but of the 
wholesomer works of Tibullus and Propertius. It is true that 
the situations are often extreme, but the horror of extreme 
situations in literature is only intelligible when the majority of 
steady^ well-conducted people can count with almost absolute 
assurance on keeping outside such situations in real life; 
and in £etct it may be said to date from the moral revival 
which accompanied the expansion of English industrial civili- 
sation in the latter part of last century. When the art of 
writiqg elegiacs revived at the Benaissance, Ovid received the 
compliment of imitation i it is admitted upon all hands that 
the three replies to Phyllis, Hypsipyle, and Ariadne, which are 
printed in most collections of Latin poetry under the name 
of Sabinus, are a work of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
We know that Sabinus, a friend and contemporary of Ovid, 
actually did write replies to the three heroines named, for Ovid 
tells us so; but apart from the absence of MS. authority, 
many vaguenesses of language show that the author was com- 
posing in an unfamiliar tongue, although he has caught the 
superficial aspects of Ovidian Latin sufficiently well to give a 
kind of content to uncritical scholars. Besides these imitations, 
there are many of the letters of the heroines which are doubt- 
ful, because the MSS. of that portion of Ovid's works vary 
considerably in the number of letters they include, and it 
is not clear whether the later and fuller MSS. represent a lost 
archetype, or the supplementary ingenuity of some imitator more 
successful than the pseudo-Sabinus. And when such a question 
has once been started, it is easy to see how long the discussion 
can be kept up, by a minute examination of all discrepancies 
of style and diction between the doubtful and acknowledged 
elegies, and by a microscopical investigation of the coirespond- 
ence and divergence between the letter of Sappho and the 
allusive account of it which Ovid wrote long afterwards ; and 
the question is further complicated because the genuineness or 
the reverse of the letter of Sappho would have its weight in 
deciding the antiquity and credibility of the tradition that 
Sappho ended her career at the * Lover's Leap' of Leucas. 
Certainly the poem must be called a fcdlure by the side of 
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others : there is, one might almost think, a visible tmndtion to 
the firigid mythology of the * Fasti.* When Ovid is speaking in 
his own person, we may forgive him for learning dull legends in 
dreams : it is worse that Sappho should learn the legend of 
Leucas in the same way, and write a letter to say so, on the 
eve of suicide. She has nothing else to say but commonplaces. 
The thought of Phaon makes everybody else insipid ; she dreams 
of him, her dreams are very vivid, and the rough tu& of the 
cave where they met before he avoided her was more beautiful 
in her eyes than Phrygian marble. So Juvenal complains of the 
marble which defaced the grotto of Egeria ; but our author is 
just as likely to have remembered the cave of Dido and ^neas, 
and to have invented the contrast of marble and tu& for 
himself. The general inferiority is probably due to the fact 
that Sappho's story had never been worked out by a succession 
of poets; it had lingered in the state of local tradition, 
and even for a local .tradition had never been clear. 

A modem poet would have felt himself more at ease 
upon virgin soil; but Ovid, who is modem in many 
ways, succeeds much better with Dido than he or his imi- 
tator succeeded with Sappho. Without being in the least 
embarrassed by the hazard of a competition with YergU, he 
uses Vergil without scruple, as a pianist improvising a fantasia 
uses the airs of greater composers ; nearly everything in the 
fourth book of the ' JEneid ' comes over again in a quarter of the 
spaee, and yet Ovid looks flowery and redundant in comparison 
with the passionate simplicity of Vergil. This is possible, be- 
cause the story is taken for granted by a series of ingenious 
allusions, just sufficient to reconstruct it by. The signature, as 
usual, gives the key to the poem, and, as often, is turned into 
a rather heartless epigram, which has to do duty as an epitaph. 
But Ovid intends his Dido to be tenderer than Vergil's. He 
does not care about her dignity. Instead of cursing ^neas 
and his people with her last breath, her fear is that his guilt 
may expose him to shipwreck i she would rather lose him by 
any way than deaths For herself her supplications are Only 
another form of complaint ; she hopes nothing, and only writes 
at all beoause, after losing her virtue and her reputatioUf the 
thinks it a light thing to lose her words. She certainly does 
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not spare them ; she reproaches ^neas on the chance of being 
responsible for the death of an unborn brother of lulus. 

If we turn to the lamentation of Hypsipyle and (Enone, 
who, like Dido, had done service to lovers who had deserted 
them, we shall see more and more reason to admire Ovid's 
inexhaustible fertility. There is singularly little repetition. It 
is not that Hypsipyle is so unlike Ariadne, or Ariadne so unlike 
CEnone : the situation is reviewed from without, not fix>m within, 
but no circumstance is lost sight of. For instance, CEnone 
brings in the virtue of Andromache and the wisdom of Antenor, 
and hints that Paris will find a successor in Deiphobus: and with 
a pretty affectation of ignorance she wonders how £Eur he was 
forestalled by some Theseus or other, and gives herself airs of 
superior virtue to any woman who can leave her country with a 
stranger. It never occurs to Ovid to alter the tradition that 
Apollo had been the lover of CEnone before Paris; it never 
occurs to him either to make CEnone humble herself to Paris be- 
cause he was not the first; and he does not overrate his resources. 
. His (Enone is proud of the favour of the god who built the walls 
of Troy, which will fall by the guilt of Paris, and she is proud of 
her own ineffectual resistance! if Apollo overpowered her, at 
any rate she tore his unshorn locks. This is on the borders of 
vulgarity ; here is a passage which comes nearer to poetry : — 

* That day brought doom upon poor me ; thenceforth began 
the evil winter of changed love, that day when Venus and Juno 
and Minerva, who looks better when she puts on her armour, 
came naked to your judgment. My bosom quivered with 
dismay, and a cold trembling ran, as you told the tale, through 
my stout bones. I questioned (for my terror was beyond 
measure) beldames and hoary elders, and both were sure it was 
sin. The pine was felled, the beams were hewn, the fleet was 
ready, the azure wave parted before the trim galleys; you 
wept at parting, spare me at least a denial of this : that love of 
yours is more reason for shame than the love that is gone by, 
you did weep and I wept too : you saw the tears in my eyes, 
each of us was sad, we mingled our tears. No elm is clasped 
as close by the vine set against it as your arms were twined 
about my neck. Ah ! how often your shipmates smiled when 
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you would complain that you were wind-bound; the wind 
was fair. How often, after letting me go, you drew me back 
for one kiss more; how hardly did your tongue bear to say 
&rewell. The light breeze lifts the canvas that laps idly on 
the stiff mast, and the water whitens beneath the plunging oars. 
Poor I can but follow the parting sails with my eyes while I 
may, and moisten the sand with my tears. I pray the green 
maidens of the sea that you may come home with speed. 
Alas I your speed was to my undoing. So it was my prayers 
that brought you back, and brought you back to another I Woe 
is me, that I himibled myself to the profit of my hatefdl rival t 
A mass of native rock looks upon the boundless deep, a 
mountain once, and still strong to breast the billows of th& 
main. From my station here I was first to mark the sails of your 
galley, and my impulse was to meet you through the waves. 
While I linger, purple methought gleamed on the front of the 
prow: I trembled sore, it was no garb of yours. The bark 
drew nearer, the breeze was swift, it touched the shore : my 
heart shrank as I saw the cheeks of a woman. Was not that 
enough ? What bewitched me to stay and see your shameful 
leman clinging to your neck ? Then I did rend my robes and 
beat my breast, and my nails shivered as they tore my tearful 
cheeks. I filled holy Ida with the storm of my complaint, and 
thence I bore tears of mine to my rocky home.' ^ 

' * nia dies fatam misend mihi dozit, ab Ula 

Pesaixns mntati ooepit amoris hiemB ; 
Qua Venus et luno, sumtisqiie deoentior armis 

Yenit in arbitrium nnda Minerva taum. 
Attoniti mionere sinus, gelidnsqae cncnxrit, 

Ut mihi naxtasti, dura per oesa tremor. 
Consolniy neqne enim modioe terrebar, annsqne, 

LongsBYOsqne senes : constitit ease nefas. 
Caesa abies, sectseqne trabes, et, classe parata, 

Csernla cerates acctpit nnda rates. 
Flcsti disoedens : hoc saltern paroe negare. 

PzsBterito magis est iste pudendns amor. 
Et flesti et nostros vidisti flentis oceUos. 

Miscnimns lacrimas moestns nterqae snas. 
Non sio appositis vincitnr vitibos nlmus, 

Ut tna sunt oollo brachia neza meo. 
Ah ! qnoties, qnum te vento quererere teneri, 

Bisenmt oomites I nie secundus erat. 
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In a sense nothing can be more picturesque or terse or 
musical : it is even moving* On a second or third reading it 
strikes one that CEnone is too voluble to be deeply moved 
herself; but this is hardly a reproach to a poet who would not 
press Horace's maxim, that he who would make another weep 
must grieve himself, too fieur. His Heroines are never self- 
forgetful in their grief, and self-forgetful grief gets little 
sympathy: though CEnone carries self-command rather &r 
when she brings botanical science to bear upon the levity of 
Paris — he is lighter than a leaf, that is not enough ; than a 
withered leaf, that is not enough either : he is lighter than a leaf 
just then when it flies before the wind whose motion has parched 
it and it has no sap to weight it: there is less substance in him 
than in the top of an ear of com that is burnt stifiT with the long 
sunshine. The self-possession of Phaedra is stiU more astonish- 
ing ; the confusion, which is even more apparent than the 
passion in Euripides, is wholly' absent : even the passion is a 
matter of inference : the writer puts his whole strength into 
ingenuity. The tragic part of the situation is left to the 

Oscala dimissiB qnoties repetita dedisti 1 

Quam vix sustinuit dioere lingua, Vale. 
Aura levis rig^do pendentia lintea malo 

SoBcitat ; et retnis emta canet aqua. 
Prosequor infelix ocuUs abeuntia yela, 

Qua lioet ; et lacrimifl humet areua meis. 
Utque celer venias, virides Nereldas oro ; 

Scilicet ut veniiu in mea damna celer^ 
VoUs ergo meis alii rediture redisti ? 

Hei mihi I pro dira pellice blanda fui 1 
Adspioit inunensum moles nativa profundum. 

Mons fait ; saquoreis ilia reslstit aquis : 
Hino ego vela tus oognovi prima carinan, 

Et mihi per fluctua impetus ire fait. 
Dum moror, in summa fulsit mihi purpura prora. 

Pertimui, coitus non erat ille tuus. 
Fit propior, terrasque dta ratis attigit aura : 

Femineas vidi corde tremente genas. 
Kon satis id fnerat : quid enim furiosa morabar ? 

Hserebat gremio turpis arnica tuo. 
Tunc Yeto rupique sinus, et pectora planzi, 

Et secui madidas ungue rigente genas : 
Implevique sacram querolis ululatibus Iden : 

UUnc has lacrimas in mea saza tulL* 

OYid, Ber. v. 31-72. 
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reader's memory, while Phaedra displays her seductions and 
dwells upon the ease with which Hippolytus, if he only will, 
may yield. It is probable that contemporaries recognised the 
seductive matron as a much more intelligible type than the 
shy queen of Euripides, who dies without declaring herself, 
though there Euripides had yielded to his contemporaries, and 
rather sacrificed the rSle of PhsBdra to Hippolytus. 

The style and metre of the * Heroines ' is already masterly : 
the neat fitting couplets without a superfluous preposition or 
conjunction hint at everything that can be hinted at in the 
space, and leave the connecting links to be supplied by the 
reader for himself. The structure of the parentheses, which to 
a practised ear are never an interruption, is complete &om the 
first: only in one point one notes an imitation of Catullus 
which disappears later on 2 we have the spondaic line, like 

Non bsBC ifisonides sed Phaaiaa MeUne, 

where both the spondee at the beginning and the pretty afFec^ 
tation at the close are unlike Ovid. On the other hand the 
* Heroines ' are firee firom an affectation of Ovid's own, which 
in his later elegiacs, from the ^ Fasti ' onwards, becomes very 
wearisome ; pueUa in almost all its cases is a capital word to 
end an hexameter with, but neither ptbella nor femina nor 
mvMer is convenient at the end of a pentameter, and unfor- 
tunately it occurred to Ovid that nuras, which properly means 
a daughter-in-law, was absolutely convenient if used without 
respect to its natural limitations of meaning. 

The transition to the * Amores ' firom the * Heroides ' is the 
transition firom the ideal to the real. Ovid wishes us to believe 
that he is relating his own experience, and boasts that it was 
not exactly creditable. Perhaps the personal element would 
have been clearer if the original edition in five books had 
reached us : in reducing them to three, nothing that was not 
typical and of permanent interest would be preserved. As they 
stand, the * Amores' are a complete course of erotic philosophy, 
teaching by example what the * Art of Love' and the connected 
treatises teach by precept : one might almost say that they are 
an elegant letter-writer for the use of lovers. In fact, they are 
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this and moret A lover oonld hardly be in a situation in wliich 
he could not find a love-letter in the ' Amores ' to suit him, 
and he might be full of sentiments which he could not con- 
veniently put into a letter. Then, too, Ovid supplies him with 
model entries for a sentimental journal. For instance, it must 
have been a common adventure to be stopped by a swollen 
river on the way to an assignation ; and Ovid supplies a dis- 
tressed lover with over a hundred lines ' of appropriate reflec- 
tions, to be let off while waiting to see whether the flood-water 
will run off in time to let him keep his appointment* 

First he tells the river that there is no bridge or ferry, and 
that he remembers it used to be quite easy to ford : that he is 
in a great hurry, and will be no better for his haste if kept 
standing there ; then he wishes for the wings of Perseus, or 
the dragon-car of Ceres. Presently he reflects that these are 
fables, and tells the river to flow within its banks : especially 
as that particular river cannot afford the unpopulaiity of stopping 
a lover. In fact, lovers have a special title to the protection 
of rivers, so many rivers have been in love, from Inachus to 
Tiber, who fell in love with Ilia, * though her nails had marked 
her hair, her nails had marked her cheek I ' ^ Then comes a long 
passage of mythological pathos, in the manner of the ^ Heroides: * 
at the end Ilia ^ drew her raiment over her swelling eyes, and 
so cast herself to perish into the swift waters. They say the 
gliding stream spread hands to bear her bosom, and made her 
the lawful partner of his bed.' 

Ovid is not quite clear whether he means to rationalise the 
tradition into the suicide of Hia or no : perhaps two passages 
about Hia in the first edition are run together in the second. At 
any rate, it does not occur to Ovid that the whole story of Ilia 
is just as credible or incredible as the whole story of Perseus, 
nor does it occur to him that the story of Leander is more credi* 
ble than either, and at least as relevant. Instead, he opines 
that the river which stops him has had a love-^air of its own, 
of which the groves and woods have been fiuthful confidants. 
Meanwhile, he notices that the river has swollen instead of 

> Am. iti. vi. 

* * Ungue notata oomas, vngiM notata genas.' CMd» Am. tii. vi. 48. 
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going down, and abases it in good set terms for a nameless, 
good-for-nothing torrent, which deserves nothing better than 
bis parting curse, that the sun may pass over it quickly to smite 
it, and winter always leave it dry. 

Perhaps we owe this poem to the fact that Ovid had mis- 
tresses in more parts of Italy than most poets. Gorinna was 
the first, but she was not the only one, though she has the 
honour of being the heroine of the poem ' which every elegiac 
poet seems to have felt called to write in honour of the first 
time when the lover embraces the beloved. Naturally there is 
nothing of the imitation of a marriage contract which we find in 
Propertius, always more earnest than his contemporaries, and 
often in worse taste. All the other commonplaces recur with 
variations, and an evident desire to be complete. Ovid is most 
original in his description * of the quarrel in which the lover 
beats his mistress, and brings her hair about her ears. He has 
more sense of humour than Propertius : instead of discussing 
the merits of the case, he plays quaintly with his pity for the 
poor lady who was so surprised and frightened, and with his 
own amazement at his own barbarity. There is, of course, 
the assurance that the disorder was becoming, and equally of 
course, not a hint at the real story. We learn from the * Art 
of Love ' that his remorse sprang from the perception that a 
lover who gave no costly presents could not afford to lose 
his temper. In the ^ Amores ' he suggests that, if too angry 
to confine himself to words, he ought to have bitten her throat, 
or just gone through the form of tearing her dress. In &ct, 
it had pleased the lady, when her colour and her wits came 
back, to insist that her dress had been torn in the scufile : 
and though Ovid did not believe her, he had to pay for the 
imaginary damage. Even economical lovers had to give pre- 
sents, and Ovid has a very pretty poem* on the sentiments 
which may accompany a ring^ the tenderest of all cheap 
presents, tenderer than many costly ones. He wishes that a 
gift in which there is nothing to prize but the love of the giver 
may be accepted. He hopes that the ring may fit as well as he 
and she fit each other : he envies the gift that his mistress will 
handle : then he longs for the art of Circe or of Proteus (he does 

* Am, i. V. * Am. i. vii.  Am. ii. xv. 
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not name either) to change him into his gift ; if that could be, 
he would fain be the ring touching her body, as the left hand 
steals under her tunic. It would be charming to slip from her 
finger where the ring had clung so close and fall on to her. 
Then, too, it would be his privilege often to be pressed to her 
lips when she had billets to seal, for fear the gem should be 
dry or sticky, and so pull the wax with it when the stamp 
was raised, only he hopes he would never have to seal a letter 
to a rival. When she wishes to put the ring away, if he were 
the ring it should never come off, and so forth. He concludes, 
as always, with a touch of irony : all his prayers are vain : a ring 
is only a ring, not a man ; but still he speeds his little gift on 
the way, with a wish that his mistress may feel that he has 
given his laith with the ring. 

In the next elegy, Ovid endeavours to compete with the 
rustic sentimentality of Tibullus ; but his ingenuity is un- 
conquerable ; he puns, and is too accurate in his topography. 
Ovid is in the country, and he presses his mistress to come to 
him there : he did not care for the country himself, as Tibullus 
did, and was too experienced to expect his mistress to care for 
it either : he only ventures to appeal to her promise, though 
the words of a girl are lighter than fidling leaves, and are 
trifles that wind and wave bear whither they will. Still, if she 
has piety enough to care for the lover whom she left,' she will 
think of going on from promise to performance, and shake the 
reins herself over the streaming manes of her ponies as they 
whirl her little car along. The swelling mountains are to Ml 
before her, and change to an easy way through winding valleys. 
The real attractions of Sulmo are set forth with appreciation 
that just stops short of enjoyment. In the vintage Sulmo is 
healthy, because there are plenty of streams which never run 
dry in the greatest heat : the soil is never hard, and the grass 
is always green : the rivers float over the fields : the grass, as it 
rises again above the water, casts a shadow on the moist soil : 
the cool breeze caresses the leafage of the trees. Then, too, it 

* Hence we may infer that Ovid was able to get his mistress to oome down 
with him when he went to Snlmo, no doabt for the prosaic purpose of looking 
after his property, though she took the first opportunity of escaping to Rome. 
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is a good country for com, and a much better country for wine, and 
not impracticable for oil, and it was also the home of his sires, 
and yet Ovid was restless there and fancied himself among the 
savages of Scythia, or the Caucasus, or the Taurus, or the wilds 
of Britain where the natives dye themselves green. With his 
mistress he could go anywhere : if they were shipwrecked to- 
gether, she would be safe : as he puts it, ^ If the windy might 
of Neptune prevail, and the wave sweep away the gods who 
would have helped, still do you lay your snowy arms upon my 
shoulder; it will be easy for my body to sustain the sweet 
burden.' He remembers that Leander was drowned, but then 
Leander's love did not light his way. One touch is very like 
Tibullus — it was a cruel idea to have long distances in the world. 
Perhaps the tone of his model is better preserved in the eighth 
elegy of the third book, where he complains that, though his 
mistress likes and praises his poems, he cannot find his way like 
them to her presence, because some blood-stained soldier has 
come home with a full purse and a ring as a knight. All the 
notes struck are characteristic of Tibullus. There is the sen- 
timental contrast between the pure holy poet and the cruel 
mercenary with his scars ; there is the mythological regret for 
the discovery of gold running off into a sentimental regret for 
the progress of industrial civilisation. There is even the note 
of political independence, ^ Men have built cities : they have 
trained their hands to arms, they have crossed the sea— all 
folly. Why could they not be satisfied with earth ? If they must 
have the sea, why not the sky ? ' Then comes the answer, * They 
do what they can : they build temples on earth to their dead, to 
Bomulus, and to Liber, and to Alcides, and now to Caesar.' This 
couplet might be a later interpolation, but there is a political 
flavour about the denunciation of the ^ census ' which is the key 
to honour, and gives gravity to the judge and character to the 
knight. And this points to a tolerably late period of the rule 
of Augustus, when the gloss had worn off his reforms, and there 
was room for discontent at court. It might almost seem as if 
Julia liked to sneer at her father and his uncle. The sneer is 
unlike Tibullus, who is never malicious and never witty, and 
Ovid's wit in this poem is a fair promise of the ingenuity that 
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runs riot in the * Art of Ix)ve.* We know that he was writing, if 
he had not written, that work before the last poems in the col- 
lection of the * Amores ' were finished* On the other hand, there 
is no allusion to the ^ Fasti ' or the * Metamorphoses.' There are 
anticipations of the manner of the ^ Fasti ' in the vision ^ in the 
grove where the poet chooses between elegy and tragedy, and 
recognises the former by one foot being longer than the other ; 
and perhaps a pleasanter one in the poem * on the mourning of 
Ceres, who is thanked for her benefits, and bantered, not too 
disrespectfully, upon her own love-affair with Jupiter in Crete 
— even Cretans tell the truth sometimes — just to prove the incon- 
sistency of trying to do her honour by suspending all other 
love affairs upon her festival ; which, like all other feasts of the 
lord gods, ought to be kept with the acceptable offerings of love 
and song and wine. 

On the whole it is safest to suppose that the three earlier 
series of elegies proceeded part j^os^u, though, speaking roughly, 
the * Heroines ' may be put at the commencement of that stage of 
Ovid's career, and the * Art of Love ' at its close. 

He had exhausted all phases of the subject in practice ; he 
had even married ; and ' one of the prettiest of the later elegies 
is on the feast of Juno at Falerii, which he attended because 
his wife was a native of the place. There is no love in the 
poem, and only a vague account of the legend : such legends 
are clearer in the * Fasti.* What Ovid could feel for a wife is 
better seen in the ' Tristia.' His feeling was never of the same 
kind as his feeling for his mistresses : and his feeling for his 
mistresses always ended in disgust, partly at himself, and partly 
at his mistress. He boasts of his emancipation ; he boasts of 
the reputation he has conferred, and then complains that he 
has given himself rivals. He soon comes round to the admis- 
sion that he hates and loves at once, and is afraid that love will 
prevail. He appeals to his mistress to decide whether he shall 
love her of his will or against his will. The last elegy but one 
is still more ingeniously abject. The poet is quite content that 
his mistress should be fedse, if only she will not force him to 
know it. After the cynical humility with which Ovid deprecates 

» Am, ui. 1. * lb. 10.  lb, 13. 
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her cynical eflBrontery, we are not surprised or sorry to hear him 
hid the mother of tender loves seek another poet, and are 
rather gratefol to homed Bacchus, who has pnt it into his mind 
to tread a wider floor with his mighty steeds. 

But though Ovid takes leave of elegy here, we have still 
to consider his great work, the * Art of Love.' This poem is 
divided into three books, of which the first two are addressed to 
men, and the third by an afterthought to women. They are all 
remarkable for their daring and ingenuity. The pretence that 
the love he teaches does not soil the robe of a Boman matron 
is only a pretence. All the ladies whom he teaches the art of 
courting are married more or less ; a great many of them have 
law business, important enough to make an excuse for claiming 
the attendance of their lovers ; not a few have enough property 
to bequeath to make it worth while to be very anxious and at* 
tentive while they are ill. Some ladies are a little too ^ savage ' 
to be approached by ordinary means ; then it is wise to begin 
by ^ paying court ' as a dependant, until it is possible to pay 
court as a lover. With a lower class, the inevitable overcrowd- 
ing at the circus gave many opportunities for gallantry (espe- 
cially in days when it was possible to lift a lady's robe out of the 
mud and pay oneself by a peep at her ankles). It is needless 
to bid a lover interest himself in the horse or actor that she 
favours (one hears much more about the horse than the actor, 
as if ladies of all ranks followed the fashion set by the law, 
which admitted ' matrons ' to the circus, and excluded them 
from the theatre). Of course neither the theatre nor the circus 
are the only scenes of gallantry ; and the whole description of 
gallantry implies that the idea was a novelty, and that the lover 
would require a great deal of encouragement to enable him to 
make the sacrifice of paying such attentions as could be com- 
manded from a servant. This throws a new light on the habit 
the Augustan poets have of calling their mistress dominay 
which is more noteworthy, for they call no man domi/nvs. One 
does not trace the idea at all in Latin comedy, where the 
heroines are for the most part only too thankful to be caressed 
imd protected. One finds the word in Lucilins, but even in 
Catullus it is hardly established. In * Acme and Septimius,' 
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Acme prays that she and Septimius may continue fellow-servante 
of one love. Catullus himself, though he was more absorbed by 
his passion than he liked, was much more anxious to master 
LesMa than to pose as her slave. There is always something 
unreal in the love which consoles itself for the discovery that a 
mistress is capricious and tyrannical by ostentatiously hugging 
her chains. 

Ovid is never serious for an instant, and he is always affect- 
ing seriousness and even enthusiasm. Cesar's pageant of 
a sham sea-fight (? in 2 B.C.) is described * as having brought 
all Italy together, and many love-affairs were the result : and 
then the still more glorious triumph which Caesar is going to 
win over the Parthians is described with apparently a disinte- 
rested glow of flattery. The avenger of Crassus is at hand ; he 
will approve himself a general in his first campaign ; he is a 
boy, but he conducts a war too great for a boy. But faint 
hearts ought not to count the birthdays of a god. Virtue comes 
before its season to the house of Caesar. Hercules crushed the 
snakes in his cradle ; Bacchus is still a boy, and can have been 
no more when he conquered India : and so on for forty lines. 
And then, when we have finally come to the procession of con- 
quered generals, with chains on their necks to prevent their 
finding safety as heretofore in flight, we learn they will be a 
show for joyous lads and lasses, and the minds of all will be 
enlarged that day. When one of them asks the names of the 
kings, and of the countries and mountains and waters whose 
emblems are being carried by — the lover will do well to have 
an answer for everything ; indeed, he had better not wait to be 
asked. He should tell all that he knows, and all that he can 
guess ; the blue hairs of one river god must do for the Tigris, 
and the crown of pale green reeds is to be the ensign of the 
Euphrates. He will always be able to name the generals, even 
if he does not happen to know them by sight. 

Then a festival leads to a feast, and a feast is fiill of oppor- 
tunities. There Love pushes back the horns of Bacchus ; there 
Love wets his wings till he cannot fly away. Only a lover must 
be careful not to commit himself by lamp light, which makes 

> A, A. i. 171 gg. 
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every woman beautiful. The great question, however, is not 
how to make sure of the lady : every woman is to be won. 
Those who say yes and those who say no are both glad to be 
asked. Mythological precedents are so encouraging that we 
almost wonder that the thriving wooer must begin by making 
sure of the maid's good word before he accosts the mistress ; it 
is a knotty point whether it answers to be in love with both. 
Ovid, who always leans in favbur of decency, thinks not. Ap- 
parently the most likely time for the lady to yield is when she 
is in high spirits, with nothing to be in high spirits about, for 
whenever there is any special attraction (for instance, some 
extra decorations in the circus) she is sure to put her lover off 
impatiently. Unlucky days, however, do a lover no harm ; he 
may begin a prosperous courtship on the day of AUia, or on the 
Sabbath of the Syrians, which was recognised as a day unfit for 
business. 

On the other hand, the lady's birthday is eminently unlucky, 
because a present is sure to be expected ; not that precautions 
against presents are much use ; a hawker will call when you are 
there with just the wares your mistress wants, and she will be 
sure to tell you that it is a capital time to buy. If you tell her 
that you have no cash ready, the salesman will be happy to take 
your note of hand. Besides, it is no good keeping away on the 
day you think is her birthday; as many days in the year as 
suits her she will greet you with a birthday cake, and expect a 
present in return. It is better to submit to her rapacity with 
a good grace, though it is worth a great effort to win the first 
caresses without buying them. 

Everything is analysed in the same style of heartless, kindly 
ingenuity. Ovid is always careful to inculcate prudence, polite- 
ness, and decency ; sometimes, as in the matter of correspond- 
ence, it is possible to give a relative assent to his rules ; 
sometimes, as in the matter of feasting, the change of manners 
makes his rules grotesque, and his sincere anxiety to hold fast 
t/he restraints and comforts of piety in every department of life 
but one must always have been amusing. 

In the next book Ovid treats how love is to be held &st 
when won^ and it is curious that he should have thought it 
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worth writing, as he treats fidelity as out of the question on 
either side. One can hardly suppose he recommended liaisons 
to be kept up from interested motives, as he regrets the way 
that YsiiovLspetits sovns had been profaned by legacy-hunters, 
though his encomium on ladies of a certain age is, to say the 
least, suspicious. He has little to recommend but boundless 
patience and good temper ; philtres are criminal and useless, 
and it is clear from the case of Ulysses, who fascinated two 
goddesses, that beauty is not indispensable. For a poet, he has 
a very poor opinion of the value of poetry ; no mistress, under 
the most &yourable circumstances, will rate the most beautiful 
verses higher than a present of game. It is surprising to find 
that all were vain and good-natured enough to be much pleased 
when the lover gave their influence credit for a favour which it 
suited him to show his slaves. Not that he relies exclusively 
on this form of flattery ; the really important thing is to per- 
suade your mistress that you believe in her beauty. 

After an ironical burst of self-laudation on his own prowess 
as a lover, which ranks him with half a dozen of the most 
famous heroes of the Trojan war (beginning with Podalirius 
the surgeon, and ending with Automedon the charioteer), Ovid 
passes in his third book to give advice to the ladies. The book 
has something of the character of a palinode : after warning 
young men of the wiles of the fair, he has to turn round and 
admit that most women are good; constancy is a feminine 
virtue, and many have been victims to it. The reason was they 
did not know how to love ; if all the forlorn heroines who died 
of broken hearts had only had Ovid for their master, they would 
have lived in peace. Here much more is promised than is ever 
performed. Ovid's study of the relations of his world was one- 
sided : he knew just enough of women to know how they were 
to be won, but not enough to teach them new arts of conquest, 
or to appreciate the feelings and the skill with which they used 
the arts they knew. Horace, who says far less of his mistresses, 
comes much nearer to showing us their inner life than Ovid, or 
even such true lovers as Catullus and Tibullus. What Ovid has 
to tell his class of ladies is simply how to dress well, and make 
the most of their advantages. And even here he is something 
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less than masterly ; he has observed very attentively, but we 
cannot see that he has reflected much, or digested bis observa- 
tions. His two profoundest counsels are, not to begin to make 
a gain of a lover too soon, and to affect jealousy a propoa 
without feeling it too much. There is always the chance that 
the jealousy may be unfounded ; and besides, there is no use in 
trying to monopolise love, which is not diminished by being 
divided. He is decidedly opposed to too much expense in dress, 
partly, no doubt, in the interests of the lover, and partly in those 
of the mistress ; we learn that the two most expensive toilettes 
were double-dyed purple and strips of brocade {segmenta) used 
to border dresses. The title of the last is curious : it proves that 
women prized the rich stuffs of eastern courts without daring 
to covet a whole dress of them. There is choice enough, he 
adds, among other colours fix)m air colour to amethyst ; and 
there is good mythological precedent for each. The general 
rule is contrast : brunettes should wear white and blondes dark 
colours. This itself implies that the majority of Ovid's clients 
were not exactly beautiful, and needed to be made up for exhi- 
bition ; accordingly, we find directions for all kinds of toilette 
observances,' firom cleaning the teeth upwards, which have to 
be practised extensively ; false hair is very likely an inevitable 
misfortune, but there is no need to court it by dyeing one's own. 
Other cautions are no more complimentary: ladies have to 
learn how to laugh and cry becomingly, how to clip their words 
prettily in talking, and how to beat their bosom and tear their 
hair with a grace so as to be laying snares for a new lover while 
mourning an old husband. 

But the most attractive morsel of the third book is the story 
of the jealousy of Procris,* and the death which came to her just 
as she was undeceived : there is more feeling than in most of 
the legends of the * Art of Love,' if less than in the * Heroines,' 
and the half-humorous tenderness shows that the poet is not 
yet callous. 

> For farther instmctions on the great art of cosmetics Ovid refers to his 
short but laboured treatise on the subject ; of which we have only a fragment, 
treating of the most harmless kind of face-powders. 

» A, 4. iii. 686-746, 
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Mythology almost disappears from the * Remedies of Love,' 
which is not altogether a loss, for most of the legends in the 
* Art of Love * are rather too palpable digressions. It is certainly 
relevant enough that Agamemnon cured himself of his love for 
Chryseis by sending for Briseis. The longer digression upon 
the poet's ill-wishers is not exactly misplaced. Ovid never sup- 
presses his own personality : and has a right to argue against 
those who already proclaimed that the * Art of Love ' was an 
immoral work, and to illustrate with complacent prolixity the 
familiar thesis that the envy provoked by his success will not 
survive his day ; and the reasonable boast that his elegies would 
always rank with the classics of the Augustan age. He has to 
vindicate himself against other critics, who thought it incon- 
sistent to write against love. Ovid answers, * His remedies are 
only to be applied to get rid of passions that cannot possibly 
turn out happily.' 

There are two stages at which such love may be conquered, 
at its beginning and in its decline. Before love has taken firm 
hold, a little resolution will be eflfectual ; afterwards the lover 
had better make no efforts, but yield to his folly and watch its 
effects. Ovid knows all the ways in which a man can learn to 
depreciate a woman, and warns his pupils not to test their dis- 
gust too early : it is better to go on cultivating a woman when 
she begins to be a weariness, to bear a good deal from her 
caprice, and only decline her favours when she is very pressing. 
Of course all the processes by which an artificial admiration can 
be worked up may be reversed ; with a little aversion to begin 
with, real defects may be exaggerated, doubtful qualities may 
be turned into defects, just as with a little goodwill it is easy to 
turn questionable or even unquestionable defects into admirable 
qualities. Besides, a lover has in most cases only to read or to 
employ himself: it is a favourite thought with Ovid that love 
is a labour or a warfare, and that it is the labour of those who 
live at ease, and, therefore, whoever can renounce ease will 
soon be cured of love. Only the cure will require care to 
maintain it : the lover on the way to emancipation must not 
boast of his indifference ; he may criticise his mistress as much 
as he can to himself, but it is dangerous to rail at her in 
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company, and still more dangerous to enter the company of 
lovers. Solitude is dangerous too : until the cure is confirmed, 
the patient is safest in the hands of an a£fectionate inseparable 
comrade, who will sympathise with him in everything but his 
folly ; and Ovid observes that this was the chief value of Pylades 
to Orestes. All the description of the care the lover must take 
to see his mistress at her worst is full of ingenious though 
coarse detail, and as usual Ovid puts forward one or two sugges- 
tions which he thinks too trivial or too shocking to be practical. 
One suggestion which he develops with great complacency is 
open to the criticism that the remedy is worse than the disease. 
No doubt a man who worries about his cash, or his crops, or the 
stinginess of his feither, or the bad terms that he is on with his 
wife, or the dishonesty and carelessness of his slaves, will be 
less likely than another to worry over the unkindness or infi- 
delity of a mistress: but if it is positively necessary to worry, 
it might be thought that a mistress was the least humiliating 
subject to worry about. The great difficulty in emancipation is, 
that we cannot get rid of the belief that we are beloved, and 
the self-complacency of each makes us all a pack of dupes. 
The only way is to trust no words, which are but felse breath, 
and rate the everlasting gods as light as air. A woman's tears 
should never move the wise, who know a woman's eyes have 
been schooled to weep. The mind of a lover is assailed by arts 
without number, as the waves of the sea that beat against a 
rock. It is better not to go into the reasons which make you 
prefer to part, and not to say what veles you, though you must 
remember to nurse your vexation privately. Do not remind 
her of her faults : she will explain them away. You will favour 
her pleading against yourself, and wish her case better than 
yours. Silence is a sign of firmness, and whoever says much to 
a lady is too interested in her by half: if he scolds her, it is 
only to give her a chance to satisfy him. Another point, more 
important than it looks, is to bum all the lady's love-letters : 
there is great danger of relapse in looking them over and 
remembering how kind she used to be. By parity of reasoning, 
the natural dislike to your successor is to be subdued by an affec- 
tation of cordiality, which may be trusted to produce the reality 
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Although the * Art of Love ' and the * Cure of Love ' are 
properly placed at the close of a series, yet the audacity with 
which they are written throughout confirms the boast of the 
poet that they are after all an early work. Ovid's manhood 
is represented by the ^ Metamorphoses ' and the ' Fasti ' ; and 
apparently the * Fasti * were completed (in whatever sense) 
first of the two, for he is always apologising for the imperfect 
state in which the ^Metamorphoses' were left at his exile, 
while he only once alludes to * The Imperfect Work of Days.* 
Apparently the * Fasti ' were never carried beyond the first six 
months of the year, for there are no perceptible signs of want 
of finish in what we have (it is true that he continued to work 
at them in his exile, iv. 281-284). Possibly when Ovid wrote 
Sex ego Faatorum acripai totidemque libdlod he was past his 
prime, and the dupe of his own periphrastic facility. If so, he 
might conceivably have &iled to notice that his words would 
naturally be taken to mean — < I wrote six books of Fasti, and as 
many more,' not ^ I wrote upon the calendar, and got through 
six months in six books.' If not, it would be natural to guess 
that in July, the first month of the second half of the year, 
the poet had sung the praises of one or other Julia, and that 
when (as seems most probable) he was involved in the catas- 
trophe of the younger Julia, this may have led to the destruc- 
tion of half his book ; but he protests more than once that all 
his works, with the one exception of the ^ Art of Love,' were 
innocent and inoffensive, and therefore the last half of the 
* Fasti,' if ever written, must have been lost by accident, very 
early, for there is no trace of its existence in antiquity. 

The ^ Metamorphoses ' themselves are a most brilliant and 
interesting work. In one sense it is the most ^ romantic ' work 
in Latin literature : there is the same perception of the pic- 
turesque, the same quick appetite for what is strange and 
horrible, only there is not the same ready sympathy with all 
kinds of emotion. It might almost be said that Ovid always 
begins where Victor Hugo leaves off, and the inexhaustible 
ingenuity of detail reminds us of the ' Botanic Oarden ' and the 
' Loves of the Plants.' To take one specimen among many, 
when Perseus has slain the sea monster (one is glad that in 
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Ovid he does not even use a magic wand, much less turn the 
brute into stone with the Gorgon's head) he draws wat«r from 
the sea to wash his victorious handstand then, not to mar the snaky 
head, he spreads leaves and wands of tangle of the sea upon the 
ground below, and lays the visage of Medusa, child of Phorcis, 
thereupon. The fresh wand, whose pith was quick yet with its 
draught of brine, caught the powers of the portent and hardened 
at its touch, and put on strange stifihess in leaf and bough. 
Anon, the sea-nymphs put the wondrous fact to proof in many 
wands, and take pleasure to find the same come to pass upon 
all, and double sow the waves with seeds culled from the stony 
plants. The same nature abides in corals ; still they harden at 
the touch of air, and what was pliant as osiers under the sea, 
above the sea turns to stone I ^ How like the angel of the 
flowers who gave the rose a veil of moss, although there the 
sentiment disguises the real coldness of the invention ! 

What is characteristic of Ovid is the zeal with which he 
elaborates the parts of the story to which legend had paid least 
attention. For instance, the rock into which Perseus had turned 
the monster was shown near Joppa : but this, the most inte- 
resting feature of the legend, is dismissed very briefly, and all the 
pathos of the virgin, doomed to die for an idle word of her 
mother's, is hurried over, not for want of appreciation. Perseus 
would have thought her a statue of marble but for her hair 
that moved in the light breeze, and her eyes that were trickling 
with tears. She is a maiden, and hardly dares to speak to a 
man. She would have covered her eyes, if her hands were free : 
she only speaks at last lest it should seem she has guilt of her 
own she is loth to confess.^ Short as this part of the story is, 
the fight between Perseus and the monster is told comparatively 
fully ; that is to say, in comparison with Vergil or any other 
writer who is not prolix. But when it comes to describing the 
conflict between Phineus and his Cephenes and Perseus, Ovid 
puts forth all his strength. One cannot tell in each special 
case whether anything has been taken from Callimachus or 
Nicander, but in general it is clear that Ovid must have gone, 
to say the least, as far beyond his Greek models as Valerius 

' Met. iv. 740-52. « Ih. 672 sqq. 
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Flaccus does beyond Apollonius Bhodius ; and the originality 
(to give it that name) of Valerius Flaccus, though always 
conscientious, frequently ingenious, and occasionally elegant, 
is almost always a little tedious ; whereas the originality of 
Ovid is always superbly vigorous, even when it seems gratuitous. 
There is no single trait that is to be called admirable in the 
contention of Fhineus and Perseus ; but it is all spirited and 
entertaining, and just a little exaggerated, and it is amazing 
that any writer should have been capable of supplying so much 
matter of such remarkable quality. Here is an average sample. 
After telling of the death of the dainty, innocent Athis, whose 
mother was one of the nymphs of Ganges, the poet goes on : 
^ Lycabas saw him &11 with his fair face quivering in gore : 
Lycabas, the Assyrian, his close companion, who took no shame 
of his true love : and when he had made his moan for Athis, 
breathing out his young life under the wound, he caught the 
bow that Athis strung, and " With me be thy strife,** quoth he, 
^^ nor shalt thou delight thee long in a boy's death, which 
brings thee more curse than praise." Before he had ended his 
words ' (the business-like Ovid feels that there is little time 
for a scolding match in serious fighting) ^ the piercing weapon 
flashed from the string, and, shun it as he would, hung in the 
folds of Perseus' vesture. The child of Acrisius' house turned 
Harpe, proved by the slaughter of Medusa, against him, and 
drove it home on his breast. He, with death upon him, and 
his eyes swimming under black night, looked round for Athis, 
and bowed himself upon him, and bare to the world below the 
comfort that in death they were not parted.' * Then two morQ 
slip in the blood, and the sword withstood their rising, driven 
home to the side of one, and the throat of the other : against the 
next Perseus ^ reared in both hands a mighty bowl, raised high 
with graven figures, and of massy weight, and crashed it on the 
wight.' The aged and pious Emathion is slain, like Priam, 
at the altar, fighting against the impiety of Phineus with his 
tongue, and cursing his guilty arms : his head ^ falls upon the 
altar, and there uttered the sentence of wrath with failing 
tongue, and breathed out the soul into the midst of the fire. 
So the battle rages, till at last Perseus is compelled by odds 

> Met. V. 69-73. 
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to bare the Grorgon's head/ Thescelus bids him carry his 
conjuring tricks elsewhere, and, as he made ready to hurl 
his deadly dart, in the very gesture he stood fast, a marble 
statue. Ampyx ^ aimed at the breast of Lyncides with his sword : 
his hand stiffened as he aimed, and would not move to or fro.' 
Eryx ^ was ready to charge, earth held him on his track, and he 
abode stiff stone, a statue in armour.' One soldier of Perseus 
saw the Grorgon, and stone mounted up his limbs. Astyages 
assaulted him, and ^his sword rang shrill on the marble : before 
his wonder was past he was marble too, with the gape of astonish- 
ment upon his features.' ^ 

And here even Ovid draws the line : he declines to invent 
dying attitudes for two hundred nobodies more, whom up to 
this point he has decided to leave alive, and gives five-and- 
twenty lines to the fate of Phineus : he calls in vain to his men 
for help, he cannot believe there is none to hear him, he feels 
all who are in reach, and finds them stone, and turns with abject 
words and gestures to the conqueror whom he dares not face. 
He has nothing to plead but that he spoke first, and is ashamed 
of not having given way to his rival's better right, nothing to 
ask for but bare life. Perseus' reply is superb : * " Poor coward 
Phineus, what I can give (it is a great gift to a dastard) I will 
give. No steel shall scathe thee, nay I will give thee a 
memorial that shall endure for ever, and thou shalt always be 
for a sign in the house of the sire of my wife, that she may 
comfort herself with the image of the betrothed of her youth." 
Then he turned the Oorgon upon his shrinking face ; still he 
strove to turn away, but his neck stiffened, and the water in his 
eyes changed to stone. But his coward visage still remained in 
the marble, with the look of supplication and the slavish out- 
stretched hands, and the craven brow.* ' 

After this the fate of Polydectes is an anticlimax, and is dis- 
missed in a sentence: and in another sentence^ we learn that Mi- 
nerva parted from her brother at Seriphos, and went to Helicon to 
ask the Muses if the report about Hippocrene was true (it will be 
remembered that Pegasus sprang from the Gorgon's blood). As 
they are telling her of this, she hears pies in the trees, and then 

> Met, V. 74-206. « Ih. 224-36.  Ih. 260 tqq. 
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finds that they are nine sisters (the Pierides would-be rivals 
of the Mnses), who gave her a short precis of the wars of the 
giants as sung by the Pierides, and then, after due bashfulness, 
the song of Calliope, who told of how Ceres sought for Proser- 
pine, and more especially the transformation of Cyane, Stellio, 
Ascalaphus, and Lyncus. As an episode we have the flight of 
Arethusa, who explains how she got to Sicily in time to give 
Ceres her first news of her daughter. When the Nymphs de- 
cide in &vour of the Muses, the Pierides protest and wax abusive, 
whereupon they are turned into birds. Oddly enough, Minerva 
thinks it will be to her glory to tell * how she turned her rival 
Arachne into a spider : the poet thinks it will be to his glory to tell 
the story himself, as two narratives at second hand close together 
would be wearisome. Unfortunately he is not very loyal to the 
goddess, or rather his prudential piety is too sincere to let him 
see that it is ignoble. Minerva illustrates the contests of the gods 
among themselves by her victory over Neptune, and the con- 
tests of the gods with mortals by the fete of fihodope and 
Hsemus turned to stone, and the Queen of the Phrygians 
turned to a crane, and the daughter of Laomedon to a stork, and 
Cinyras waiting to be turned into a swan, and mourning for the 
fate of his daughters. Arachne illustrates the humiliating dis- 
guises which the gods assumed for love : her work is quite as 
good as Minerva's, who loses her temper, tears up Arachne's 
work, and beats her with the shuttle : and when the poor girl 
hangs herself, saves her life, with an odd mixture of spite and 
pity, by turning her into a spider. Niobe, it is decided, knew 
Arachne before she married Amphion and went to Thebes : and 
this serves to introduce the story of her woes. 

Here, as in the case of Phineus, the poet seems to be writing 
largely firom works of art, and perhaps the firamework of his 
poem might be taken from a play on the model of Euripides, 
with a haughty speech of Niobe at the beginning, and the long 
rheais of a messenger describing her calamity at the close, llien 
we learn * that the honour of Latona reminds some spectators of 
the fete of the Lycians who had driven her firom a spring and 
been transformed to frogs : and their fete in turn brings up the 
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story of Marsyas.* But Ovid has not done with Niobe : the 
crowd, we learn, were sorry for her husband and her children, but 
no one except Pelops was sorry for her : which makes it stranger 
that every city within reach should have sent its king to condole 
with him. Ovid, however, wanted an occasion to mention the 
ivory shoulder he bared in his sorrow, and thought that the 
deputation of kings was as good an opportunity as any to intro- 
duce the story of Procne and Philomela, by the observation that 
the Athenians would have sent to console Pelops too, if they had 
not unfortunately been engaged in a war, in which they sup- 
posed Tereus would be a useful ally.* Ovid is never cleverer than 
in describing the infatuation of Philomela and the diabolical 
cunning of Tereus, who pleads a commission from Procne for 
whatever is to further the passion that will break her heart. 
Perhaps the horrors culminate when Pandion entrusts Philomela 
to the escort of Tereus. ' " I give her thee, dear son, since a 
tender cause constrains me, as she and her sister both desire, 
and you, Tereus, desire too; and pray you by your faith, and by 
the hearts akin to both, and by the gods above, that you will 
protect her with a love like mine, and send me back the solace 
of my anxious age as soon as may be. Every delay will seem 
so long. And you, too, Philomela, come back at your best 
speed if you have any duty : it is enough to have your sister 
far away." He kissed his daughter at every word of the charge, 
and asked the hand of each as a pledge of their faith, and 
joined them each to each as they laid them in his, and bade 
them not to forget to give his greeting to his daughter and her 
children fiar away, and hardly said the last good-bye for the sobs 
that choked his voice, as he trembled at the presage of his own 
mind.' • We know all that is coining after this, but Ovid does 
not spare us anything ; and if we could read the story for the 
first time, there is hardly a line that would seem wasted, 
except two or three * in which Procne boasts to her sister of all 
the crimes she feels ready to commit. In the midst of her 
boasts she sees her son, and sees her way : her first thought is 
* How like his father! ' as she seethes with silent wrath. * But 
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when her son came near and greeted his mother, and drewher neck 
down with his little arms, and kissed her close, and fondled her 
as children can, then her mother's heart was moved, her anger 
was broken and came to a stand, tears fonnd their way to her 
eyes, which grew moist against their will.' > So &r the picture is 
simply elaborate, or, if you will, overwrought : but presently we 
have the characteristic ingenuity of Ovid, who is never &r out 
of sight of the borders of the burlesque, and seldom fairly over 
them. ^ As soon as she felt she was giving way, because the 
mother's tenderness in lier was all too strong, she turned from 
him again to eye her sister's face ; and looked by turns on both, 
and asked, ^ Why does one press his fondness on me, and why is 
one tongueless and mute? When he calls me mother, why 
does not she call me sister ? See, child of Pandion, what a 
husband you have married ! You are falling below your rank : 
piety is guilt in the spouse of a Tereus." She stayed no more, 
she caught Itys, and drew him as a tigress by Ganges draws the 
suckling fawn through the dense thickets.'* 

The transition from poetry about Tereus to poetry about 
the Argonauts is furnished by some score or two of clever 
lines about Boreas and Orithyia, whose sons sailed with Argo. 
There is not a word to explain what relation, if any, there is 
between the Phineus whom Perseus turned to stone and the 
Phineus whom the sons of Boreas delivered from the Harpies. 

The ^ Metamorphoses ' are a tolerably complete manual of 
mythology ; every legend is at least alluded to, and the poet has 
been at the pains to construct a chronological framework into 
which they are to be fitted. But his diligence stops short at 
these mechanical arrangements. He does not indeed allow his 
ostensible subject to hamper him. For instance, he does not 
give any conspicuous transformation in connection with the story 
of the Argonauts, and what he teUs is subordinated entirely to 
the love of Medea. All in the legend that is like a fiedry tale is 
sacrificed : the golden fleece, and the fire-breathing bulls, and 
the warriors who spring from the dragon's teeth are just not 
omitted. As for the crushing rocks, and the battle with 
Amycus, and the fate of Absyrtus, and the romance of the 
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northern seas, they disappear entirely ; the struggles of Medea 
between love and honour are perhaps the most interesting part 
of the picture to a modem reader : but what Ovid finds most 
interesting is the mere witchcraft by which ^son and then a ram 
are restored to youth, and the shocking butchery of Pelias by his 
daughters. All through, this magical interest is the chief one ; 
we may forget, if we please, that Pelias has wronged i£son 
and deserved his fate. All the tragedy of Corinth is hur- 
ried over, simply that the author may get Medea to Athens, 
where she vainly attempts the life of Theseus. With the 
mention of Theseus we pass into a new cycle of legends, 
connected chiefly with Minos and iEgina. Here we have a 
glaring instance of Ovid's inconsequence. Mgexia is glad to 
get his son back to defend him against Minos, yet we hear 
of no fighting. Athens is conquered in spite of the return of 
Theseus, and the tribute of victims for the Minotaur im- 
posed and paid twice before he put an end to it by the help of 
Ariadne. Apparently Ovid did not care to tell the history of 
Ariadne over again, though he had no objection to repeat the 
less hackneyed story of Cephalus and Procris. Cephalus tells 
it to the house of ^acus, while he is waiting for a fair wind to 
sail with them to the aid of Athens, and has already heard 
firom iEacus the origin of the Myrmidons, probably introduced 
for the sake of the splendid description of the pestilence, com- 
posed in rivalry with Lucretius and Vergil. The most original trait 
is the vain appeals to heaven. iGacus stood between the corpses 
of his people strewn in the way,* like to the apples fallen firom 
the bough, or acorns shaken by the wind, and the lofty temple of 
his father, where so many brought their vain oblations ; and oft^n 
a wife praying for her husband — a father for a son — ^with words 
of supplication on their lips, breathed out their soul on the altar 
which was deaf to their prayers, with some unbumt firank-- 
incense clasped in their stiflfening hands. Bodies were cast 
down before the holy gates; yea, before the very altar, to 
reproach the gods the better with their death. Of course we 
have the familiar trait that the bearers of the dead fought for 
funereal pyres ; but Ovid is not content with this : the plague 
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leaves no room for graves, and no trees to bum the dead, which 
to be sure matters less, for none are left alive to mourn. The 
story of Cephalus is very pretty, the moral standard is low, and 
the hero and heroine make a touching effort to be above it ; the 
way that Cephalus lingers over the years that they led a happy 
life together is an advance upon the treatment of the legend 
in the * Art of Love,' though it may be doubtful whether the 
tragi-comedy of the jealousy of Procris is so well handled as 
in tlie earlier poem ; when Cephalus becomes sentimental and 
explanatory over it, there is more diflSculty in forgetting that 
the legend is after all absurd. While the house of iEacus were 
listening to the history of Cephalus, Minos was besieging Nisus 
in Meganu' It cannot be said that the Ml of Scylla is an 
improvement in any way on the fall of Tarpeia in Propertius. 
In fact, Tatius was better fitted for a hero of romance, just be- 
Ck cause less was known about him ; he was simply a barbarian or 
a tyrant, while Minos was a solemn figure, one of the judges 
■^ of the under-world, who could only be made ridiculous if 
represented as the object of a girlish passion. To Ovid he is 
chiefly the taskmaster of Daedalus ; and the trite legend of 
Icarus' is narrated with the same amplification as the trite 
legend of Phaethon, which shows that the lesson of moderation 
was dear to^Ovid's heart ; the partridge who was once a pupil 
of Daedalus appears rather mechanically,* to exult over the mis- 
fortune of his master ; and then we are carried back to The- 
seus and the Calydonian boar,^ who, strictly speaking, has no 
business in^the ' Metamorphoses,' except that Meleager died in 
consequence of the hunt, and that his sisters were tmned into 
birds — we do"not^now what birds. The hesitation of Althaea 
is much ^ laboured and rather firigid : she rings the changes 
through fifty lines *^n ?the conflict between her feelings as a 
sister and a mother. On his way home • Theseus is stopped by 
Achelous, who affably explains that he and all the rivers round 
are flooded, and that it will be better to wait till they are gone 
down again. While feasting in Achelous' cave, Theseus and 
his friends notice an island (one of the Echinades) and learn 
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thai she and her companions were njmaphs, all of whom Achelous 
carried out to sea ; after which he fell in love with one, and 
she was changed into an island to save her life, and the others 
followed suit. The profane Pirithous, the son of the godless 
Ixion, ventures to throw doubt on this, but the venerable 
J.elex reminds the company of the omnipotence of heaven, and 
enforces his doctrine by the story of Philemon and Baucis, whose 
piety preserved them from the destruction of their country, 
changed their house into a temple, and merited that when the 
end of their life came they should be changed to trees together. 
The end of the story * is very quaint and pretty. * They were 
standing by the steps of the temple, and talking of the hap of 
the land, when on a sudden Baucis espied leaves upon Philemon, 
and Philemon, the elder, espied leaves upon Baucis : and now 
as the crest of the trees outshot their faces, they exchanged 
greetings while they might, and each said "Farewell, my 
spouse ! " at once, as the shoots grew over their faces.' The hero 
and the poet are perfectly serious, for Lelex goes on : * The 
natives of Tyana still show two twin trunks that entwine their 
bulk, and I heard the tale from elders who were not light-minded, 
and had no cause to mock me. I saw festoons upon the boughs ; 
and as I laid fresh garlands for my part I said, " The gods care 
for the righteous, and give worship to their worshippers.*' ' 

Achelous caps the story with the fate of Erisichthon,* who 
brought upon himself the curse of endless hunger by cutting 
down a sacred tree in the grove of Ceres, and, having sold 
everything else, sold his daughter, who, thanks to Neptune, 
was able to change her shape when she pleased, so that as 
often as she was sold she came home to be sold again, until 
at last her ravenous father set her free by devouring his own 
limbs.* He afterwards tells the story of his unsuccessful battle 
for Deianira, which after all left him little the worse, while 
Nessus was slain, and caused the death of Hercules, which is 
described with more wit than sublimity. Juno does not mind 
his deification, but is angry that Jupiter should hint that she 
would object if she could. Alcmena meanwhile has nothing to 
do but to talk over the anxieties of the present and the wonders 
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of the past with lole.' So we hear how Galanthis delivered 
Alcmena and was turned into a weasel,* and Dryope into a 
lotos, and how her son embraced her face as it was just disappear- 
ing.' While the two women were crying over this tragical 
history,* lolaus appears with his youth renewed, and then, after 
a sharp burst of condensed mythology, we learn that Minos in 
his old age was harassed by fear of Miletus/ 

And the mention of Miletus brings us to the first of a 
series of studies in voluptuous psychology, where Ovid shows 
more poetical power than in most of the * Metamorphoses.' Per- 
haps he is strongest of all in the horrible legends of Byblis ^ 
and Myrrha,^ the latter of which from the days of Catullus 
had attracted special attention from poets. There is nothing 
in his treatment of it to discredit the proposition that at 
bottom Ovid was a right-thinking man. He has the same 
formula for the repentance of Myrrha as for the repentance of 
Midas.® Both have gone far astray, and there is a kind of mercy 
for both. Midas is delivered from the curse of turning all he 
touches to gold, and Myrrha is delivered from earthly life and 
from facing the dead by the doom which changes her into a 
tree always weeping ; while her child, the child of sin, has a 
charming life as Adonis and is beloved by the Queen of Love. 
There is plenty of subtlety, though less strength, in the picture 
of the love of Hippomenes and Atalanta.^ When Hippomenes 
enters himself for the match, Atalanta wonders what god can 
bear such a grudge to beauty as to wish to undo him, and bid 
him stake his dear life upon such a bride. She judges herself 
that she is not worth such a price. Not that she cares about 
his beauty, and yet he has enough to touch any woman ; but he 
is a mere boy still. It is the age, not the person, that interests 
her. ^ And then,' she adds, ^ his courage and the spirit un- 
abashed by death, and his descent in the fourth degree from 
the god of the sea : and then his love for me ; his counting a 
marriage with me so precious as to be willing to perish if hard 
fortune will not let him win me. Ah, friend, depart in time ! 

» Met. ix. 276 iqq. « lb, 285-323. • lb. 329-93. 

• lb. 397 fqq, » lb, 441 tqq. • lb. 464-664. 

* lb. X. 300-502. • lb, xi. 134, cf. x. 488. • lb. x. 611-36. 
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leave the bloody bower behind ! My wedlock is cruel ! There 
is none but will be willing to wed with thee ; a wiser maiden 
might well desire thee. And yet why care for thee when I have 
so many slain before ? It is for him to look. Let him perish, 
since the slaughter of so many wooers leaves him unwarned, 
and he is driven on to cast away his life. And so he is to die for 
wishing to Jive with me, and bear to be paid for his love with a 
shameful death. The indignation at his death will be more thaa 
my victory will sustain : it is no fault of mine. Ah ! if you 
would but draw back : or, if you will be mad, that you were 
swifter. And what a maidenly look on the poor boy's fsice I 
Ah ! unlucky Hippomenes, I wish you had never set eyes upon 
me ! You deserved to live. If only I were happier, and my 
hard fate did not forbid me to wed, you were the only one I 
could ever have borne for a bedfellow.' After this it is not sur- 
prising that Atalanta picked up all the three apples, nor is it 
surprising that she allowed Hippomenes to scandalise Gybele, 
who avenged Venus for the ingratitude of the lovers by turning 
them into lions. Naturally, too, Venus dislikes lions ever after, 
and tells Adonis the story to explain her disgust, and enforce 
her advice never to hunt anything braver than deer. Venus 
herself comes in at second hand : Orpheus tells her story and 
Myrrha's, while he is bereaved of Eurydice ; and as soon as 
he has told it, the Maenads come and tear him into pieces. 
Apollo turns the snake which would have devoured his head into 
a stone, and Bacchus turns the Bacchanals into trees. First their 
feet are caught in the ground : and the more they pull, like 
birds in a snare, the faster they are caught. When they want 
to slap their thighs for their sorrow, they find them as hard as 
boards : when they stretch their arms, you would think them 
as stiff as bare boughs, and be quite right.^ Meanwhile Silenus 
was missing, and was restored to Bacchus by the hospitality of 
Midas. His double blindness brings us to Fhcebus, and Phcebus 
brings us to Laomedon and Telamon. The latter brings us to 
Peleus, for, if he had not been married to a goddess already, 
the rescued Hesione would have been given to him rather than 
to Telamon. All the history is told at length, and there are a 

> Met. Till SL 
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great many episodes about Daedalus and Cejrx, Alcyone and 
Psamathe, and ^Esacus and Hesperia. And here we come to 
the Trojan times, and one way or another these fill two books 
and a half. 

The remainder of the work deals with purely Italian 
legends, and their poverty does nothing to remove the im- 
pression that Ovid was wearying of a task in which he suc- 
ceeded best when he had the stimulus of emulation to sustain 
him. All Greek legends, even the obscurest, had been turned 
every possible way by the tragedians, the Alexandrines, and 
the artists ; for these did not confine themselves to the poets by 
any means, and a writer like Ovid could inspire himself quite as 
well among Grreek painters and sculptors as among Grreek poets. 
When he came to Latin ground, he had everjrthing to invent 
afresh, and was reduced to a long Pythagorean discourse * 
upon the nature of things, with especial reference to the 
transformations which the world has undergone. Numa is the 
pretext for this treatise, which a great epic poem could hardly 
afford to omit : Vergil gives it us in the * ^Eneid,' Lucan makes 
Caesar listen to it in the ^ Pharsalia.' 

Ovid was probably quite sincere in his vegetarianism ; he was 
a water-drinker even in his hot youth, and might perhaps have 
been very thoroughly tamed if he had fallen upon a period when 
strict moral discipline was enforced by society. He had an im- 
mense curiosity, which liked to amuse itself upon dangerous 
ground ; but few poets have had less of the spirit of rebellion. 
The Centaurs and Ajax fill him with a feeling that comes as 
near moral repulsion as he is capable of knowing, while the cool 
ingenuity of Ulysses fills him with complacency. Probably there 
is nothing more dramatic, in our sense of the word, in all ancient 
literature, than the great speech of Ulysses in the judgment of 
the arms.^ All the oratorical skill of the forum is combined 
with a complete realisation of a mythical personality. There is 
the affectation of modesty; the lene aubmissumque prindpium 
was never carried further. Ulysses is quite free firom the ani- 
mosity against his rival to which Ajax gives way. Ajax is 
admirably abrupt and stormy ; any one of his indignant little 

» Aft-t. XV. 60-478. » /*. xiii. 128-380. 
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outbursts is quite credible, but the whole is incurably in- 
genious. Ajax will not boast of his descent from Jove, except 
because he shares it with his cousin Achilles.^ After this 
Ulysses may well claim to have done all the deeds of Achilles, 
inasmuch as he brought Achilles from Scyros to the camp. He 
is still more successful in clearing himself of the charges of 
treachery to Palamedes, and of cruelty to Philoctetes. Ajax 
has to accuse Ulysses of having misled the Greeks, and Ulysses 
can appeal to the Greeks to acquit themselves and him. 

The * Metamorphoses ' close with a panegyric upon Augustus 
and the whole Julian house, as if the poet were still in the 
height of court favour. The * Fasti ' are the most decorous, if 
not the most loyal, of all his writings. Except the later epistles 
from Pontus, they are the least interesting. There is an endless 
limpid stream of colourless and tasteless antiquarianism, with- 
out even the merit of accuracy or nawetS. What Ovid gives 
is not so much the crude tradition as the crude conjectures 
of Varro or somebody else. Perhaps one might make an ex- 
ception in favour of the description of the Sementiva, the 
holiday kept when the seed was in the ground.* Even here the 
feeling is neither so fresh nor so warm as in TibuUus, and there 
is a little pedantry in the half-dozen lines where he starts and 
solves the objection that it is a movable feast. The legend of 
Evander ' is told very smoothly, which is all that can be said 
for most- of the others. Lucretia's fate is told really well,* 
though a little too rationalistically ; the poet is over anxious to 
account for the success of the ravisher, although here he is 
entitled to divide the blame with his predecessors. Mapy dull 
facts are told about the calendar itself, as for instance that 
March was the third month of the year at Alba, and the fifth at 
Falerii, and that Aricia and Tibur reckoned like Alba ; and that 
the early Italians were not learned enough to reckon the year by 
the course of the stars.* In the account of the Matronalia^ there 
are a few pale flashes of the humour of the * Art of Love,' and 
one may smile a little with the poet at the scenes between Numa 
and the deities,^ especially at the dialogue between him and 

» M(^. xiii. 29 sqq, « Fast. i. 668 f^l- * ^- ^- ^71 ftqq. 
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Jupiter, which would have been racier if it had been bolder, 
and if the dutiful poet had not shrunk from implying that Jupiter 
wished for human sacrifices and was cheated out of them. 

There is little but mythology in the fourth book : the legend 
of Cybele and Claudia ' is neat ; one may admire the skill 
with which Ovid goes over the old ground of the rape of 
Proserpine, and the sorrow of Ceres, without repeating him- 
self ; ^ and he is more entertaining than often on the Palilia, 
the classic holiday which exercised the pen of every fledgling 
poetaster.* There is ' also a lively description of the Floralia, 
and of the origin of the feast, put as usual into the mouth of 
the goddess to whom it was held.^ In May, each of the nine 
Muses gives one of the current theories of the origin of the 
month : * in June, Jimo and Hebe and Concord give one of the 
current etymologies from Juno, juvenis, and jungo, as if -the 
month was named in honour of the union between the Romans 
and Quirites.^ The poem ends abruptly, but it seems to end. 
The poet asks the Muses ^ why the last day of the month is 
sacred to them and to Hercules : and they answer that Philip- 
pus, the husband of Marcia, the aunt of Caesar, had dedicated a 
temple jointly to both. ^ Alcides nodded assent and hushed the 
lyre.' Before the lyre is hushed we learn that Marcia was not 
only noble but fair ; and it is no shame to praise beauty, which is 
an ornament to the greatest of goddesses ; and Marcia was worthy 
of the holy house which she adorned. 

Perhaps the eulogy on beauty may be a compliment to the 
younger Julia, whose ruin ap^^ears to have involved that of Ovid. 
He is always talking of his misfortune in a way that must have 
been intelligible to those of his contemporaries who were in any 
sense behind the scenes, but it is very peri)lexing to us. He 
seems to admit that he had been guilty of something which 
gave Augustus a right to be very seriously displeased, and that 
it would . pain him to have the offence, whatever it was, pre- 
cisely described. Yet Ovid will have it that his guilt was purely 
involuntary, that he was ruined by an error, not by a crime. 
He asks once : * * Why did he see any thing ? why did he bring 

» Fii^. iv. 305-44. * Ih. 417 nqq, » Ih. 721 tqq. 
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guilt upon his eyes ? ' He compares his fate with Actaaon's. It 
would fit all this to suppose that accident or curiosity or in- 
discretion had acquainted him with the secrets of a princess 
who was then able to compel him to accept the position of a 
confidant, perhaps an accomplice, in intrigues of love or state, 
which, hazardous as it was, need not have been unattractive to 
the author of the ^ Art of Love.' It is clear that, so far as Augus- 
tus condescended to explain himself, the publication of that 
work was the justification of Ovid's banishment. He always says 
himself that two things, * song ' and * error,' were his undoing. 

The mere fact that he had written a loose book many years 
ago could hardly have injured him under any government, still 
less have been treated as an unpardonable oflFence. We have our 
choice of supposing that the Julias, one or both, had been dis- 
tinctly the worse for reading it, and supposing that it justified 
in the mind of Augustus the severest view of Ovid's conduct. 
In the later poems of his exile, Ovid abandons the attempt to 
vindicate himself, even to the extent that has been hinted. 
Augustus had resolved to allow no extenuating circumstances, 
and unless Ovid were resolved to tell everything and to brave 
everything, he had nothing to do but plead guilty without re- 
serve. It is hard to see why, as he still had friends, his endless 
and abject supplications to be allowed to live nearer Italy and 
out of reach of war were so pertinaciously rejected ; especially 
as they were coupled with the most earnest protestations that 
a complete pardon was beyond his hopes. It may have been 
wished that he should die, and it was known that at Tomi 
everybody who saw him could be counted, and that he could 
be killed without remark if he proved indiscreet. 

One of the earliest poems after his ruin was a stiff and tire- 
some elegy entitled * Ibis,' which is probably the cipher of some 
enemy whom he threatens to name if further provoked. Its 
only interest is, that he wishes his enemy, with every appear- 
ance of sincerity, all the plagues of mythology, generally 
omitting to name the mythical prototypes who first endiured 
the curses he invokes ; and that he admits * having been piqued 
into imitating a style which he disapproved as a matter of taste 

* Ibis ad ioit. 
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— ^perhaps as a matter of reason too. The admission is inte- 
resting, as a proof that Ovid could not quite forgive himself for 
sinking to the level of Callimachus. There are five books of 
* Tristia ' and four of Letters from Pontus, and they are all about 
Ovid and his misfortunes ; taken altogether, they are decidedly 
wearisome ; almost any letter from the ^ Tristia ' is interesting by 
itself. The earlier are even pathetic, and for a long time even 
the second series, taken separately, are ingenious, though the 
growing disappearance of mythological illustration may be taken 
as a sign of fidling powers. He complains himself that his old 
fluency was disappearing, and that, though he had nothing to 
do but write, he had less and less satisfaction in writing. He 
actually learnt the Getic language, and wrote in it in praise of 
Augustus and Tiberius.^ His contemporaries did not know that 
the poem would have been a more precious linguistic monument 
than the translation of the Bible by Ulphilas. It is not quite 
clear whether he wrote on the same subject in Latin ; we have 
a fragment of a poem, which was dull enough, on the fisheries 
of the Black Sea. Although he was over fifty when banished, 
he had the courage to exert himself in the defence of Tomi, 
which was almost always in a state of siege, so that the natives 
gave him the freedom of their city, for what it might be worth. 
It cannot be said that Ovid allowed his misfortunes to un- 
man him. In the early days he was energetic enough in assert- 
ing that he was only relegated, not banished : he retained all his 
rights as a Boman citizen, though commanded by competent 
authority to reside at Tomi. To the last he kept up and made 
the most of all the friendships that could by any chance be of 
any service to him ; for, apart from the great question of his 
return, his proi)erty, never very large, was exposed to dilapida- 
tion ; and, even if his wife had been more successful than she 
was in keeping his property together, there was no bank at 
Tomi with a Roman correspondent, so that he needed a good 
deal of help in money matters. Perhaps this is why he is 
so profuse in his acknowledgments to Sextus Pompeius. His 
other chief friends were Fabius Maximus and Gotta Messallinus, 
of whom Juvenal speaks highly and Tacitus severely ; but there 

» Ejtp. ex Pont.Vr, xiii. 21-.28. 
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are signs even before the end that he had worn ont his Mends' 
patience. He lived to write a congratulatory letter * to a mere 
centurion, and in the last book but one he asks the forgiveness of 
his friends for having had good hopes from them, and promises 
not to offend again. He will not trouble his wife : she is true 
to him, no doubt, and if she is a little cowardly, and afraid to 
try what can be done, like everybody else, it is not her fault. 
His comfort must be to think that Augustus has never refrised 
to pardon him (because he has never been asked), and thereupon 
to make up his own mind to end his days at Tomi. He was, as 
he was meant to be, very uncomfortable ; and he did not make 
a sudden change from volubility to silence, which would simply 
have stupefied him ; besides, his case was a very hard one, and 
it was a natural relief to write about it) especially as he was 
more or less (if we are to believe him) betrayed by his own 
household and his own set, whom he ought to have been able 
to trust. One curious effect of his misfortune was, that as soon 
as Csesar had ruined him he began to be as much afraid in a 
disinterested way of Caesar as of the thunderbolt (which, in the 
literal sense, had never struck him) ; the less he hopes and the 
longer he suffers, the more he worships; he is the earliest 
authority for the idea of * piety,' ^ of which we get so much in 
Martial. He is always practising it himself, and congratulating 
Cotta, and everybody else who, he hopes, may be an intercessor, 
on his peoficien'cy in it, and with every appearance of sincerity. 
He anticipates that Augustus will be deified, and he is con- 
stantly humbling himself and putting himself into the attitude 
of a mortal before a god ; and his feeling seems to be as genuine 
as a conscientiously cultivated feeling can be. 

' Epp. ex Pont, IV. \\\. 

* The loyalty of a citizen to his country is the foundation of the feeling, 
and 80 far Ovid is anticipated by Cicero ; but it is new to find this feeling so 
completely transferred to the head of the state (though Cicero speaks of his 
jneias binding him to Pompeius, as also to Lentulus), still newer to find this 
feeling so completely fused with the feeling of religious reverence. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE LAST POETS OF THE AGE OF AUGUSTUS, AND 

THEIR SUCCESSORS. 

§ 1. The banishment of Ovid rather than the death of Augus^ 
tns may be said to mark the close of the most flonrishing period 
of Soman poetry : it marks the time when the society which 
encouraged poets got discontented and cautious. Augustus him- 
self had the misfortune to overlive the best of his prosperity, and 
after the defeat of Varus there was very little enthusiasm any- 
where, although the busybodies still fluttered about, praising 
and criticising, according as they were good- or ill-natured. The 
activity which they shared, or helped, or hindered, was for the 
most part restless, aimless, listless ; there was very little in 
the state of affairs under Tiberius, at any rate till the &11 of 
Sejanus, to repress literary activity, if there had been a strong 
spontaneous tendency thereto in any vigorous section of the 
community. Tacitus mentions literary men, especially'philoso- 
phers, who got into trouble by writings with a flavour — com- 
monly a very faint flavour — of sedition about them ; but those 
who took offence at the course of the literary movement during 
the middle of the eighteenth century in France possessed much 
more vigorous means of repression, and used them with more 
steadiness, if with less extreme severity. But the literary 
movement was not impeded in the least, because the authors 
cared seriously for expressing their ideas, and the public really 
wished to assimilate them. It is clear that clandestine circula- 
tion of literature judged to be scandalous encountered no prac- 
tical difficulties, but authors were not content to disavow some 
of their most brilliant works, like Voltaire, and could not sacri- 
fice the pleasure of reading their books to a numerous and dis- 
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tinguished circle as soon as they were finished : it was their 
vanity which compelled most of them to be prudent if not 
absolutely safe. Anonymous writing as an instrument of 
literary warfare was confined to pasquinade ; and if large sec^ 
tions of the literary class were discontented and silent, this 
would be rather a relief than otherwise to a public which, alike 
in the good times of Trajan and in the bad times of Domitian, 
found it one of the most wearisome of social duties to attend 
to the preelections of friends. 

When Ovid, in his last letter from Pontus, enumerates the 
contemporaries among whom he was distinguished, it is notice- 
able that almost all passed away without leaving enduring 
works behind them. It is not merely that their works did not 
reach us, but that they had almost all been practically forgotten 
in Quinctilian's time, for the simple reason that the grammarians 
did not think it worth while to use them as reading books, be- 
cause they were frequently careless and unequal. Quinctilian * 
tells us this himself of A. Cornelius Severus, whose six books 
on the wars of Sicily were illustrated by a brilliant little 
threnody on the death of Cicero, which is remarkable both for 
the vague exaggeration of the language and for the disconnected 
character of the thought. Marsus, who was probably the most 
celebrated, was the most completely forgotten, because he was 
the most fluent. According to Martial, the one book of Persius 
was oftener quoted than the twenty-four which Marsus had 
devoted to the wars and lives of the Amazons, while his name- 
sake, who had devoted himself to epigrams, left a reputation 
which it was decorous for Martial to rate above his own. A 
great deal of the poetry of the period was of the kind expected 
from poets laureate; court festivities, and still more court 
calamities, gave great opportunities for writers with more 
ingenuity than inspiration. There was a Koman knight, C. 
Lutorius Prisons, who made a reputation by a poem on the 
death of Germanicus, and comix)sed another poem on the death 
of Drusus, the son of Tiberius, who was only ill. Unfortunately 
he read the poem aloud, and was put to death by the vote of 
the senate, and of couroe both poems were lost.* 

• X. 1. 89. • Tac. Ann. iii. 49. 
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§ 2. Accident has preserved a favourable specimen of the 
mechanical skill of an earlier generation, in the ^ Consolation 
to Livia' on the death of the elder Drusus, the brother of 
Tiberius, which is generally printed as an appendix to Ovid, 
The author is inexhaustible in varying and amplifying the ob- 
vious points of his subject — the grief of a mother who has lost 
one out of two very distinguished and exemplary sons. This 
note is struck at starting : * When they say " Your son," you will 
never ask which : ' further on livia herself says : * When I hear 
that Nero has come home in triumph, I shall not ask, ^^ The elder 
or the younger ? "' Of course Livia, with two such sons, is the 
most fruitful of mothers : of course she looked forward vainly 
to seeing Drusus come back in triumph : almost of course, she 
is pitied'in one place for not having been there to close her 
son's eyes, and half congratulated in another on having only 
heard of his last agonies, and been prepared for the worst by 
anxiety — ^which does not exactly contradict the opening pas- 
sage on the proud hopes with which she awaited his triumphant 
return. Augustus is completely deified: he can only leave 
earth for heaven, and the tears of a deity are the greatest 
honour of the funeral of Drusus. Less is made than we might 
have expected of the funeral march of Tiberius through the 
Alps in winter beside his brother's bier. There is one fine line 

DissimUemque soi vultn profitente dolorem ^ 

— on the way his grief broke through his habitual self-command 
But there is decidedly more pains spent on the reluctance 
of the army to part with the body of their commander. The 
public mourning is described with a good deal of ingenuity ; 
and, as the temples were shut, the poet conjectures that the gods, 
who could not save Drusus, were ashamed to be seen : a pious 
plebeian who was going to make a vow for the life of his son 
resolves to give up hope since the gods did not hear the praj ers 
of Livia for Drusus. Oddly enough, the poet, who belonged to 
the equestrian order, says nothing of the senate taking part in 
the mourning. The army of course does homage to the dead 
general. Tiber does homage too ; he is so swollen with tears 

» V. 87. 
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that he could put out the funeral pile, and thinks of doing so 
with the laudable purpose of carrying ofifthe body uninjured by 
the flames. Of course the funeral was in the Campus Martins, 
and therefore it was quite suitable for Mars to interfere, and 
persuade the river god to resign himself to the decrees of Fate. 
Mars has resigned himself: he entreated the Fates for his race, 
and was told that he could be heard only for Komulus and the 
two Caesars : these alone out of so many heroes were the gods 
whom Bome was to send to heaven. There is a touch of pathos 
in the limitation, in which, perhaps, we ought to see a homage 
to Tiberius' modesty ; as the instinct of a court poet would 
be to treat the heir-apparent as an embryo deity. After this 
rather frigid episode, the corpse is permitted to bum, and the 
poet consoles himself with the prospect of the execution of the 
Grerman leader who dared to exult at the death of Drusus. 
This will be the great grace of the triumph of Tiberius, and the 
poet takes care that the picture shall lose nothing in his hands. 
He will behold the necks of kings livid with chains, and the 
hard bonds knotted on their cruel hands, and their visages pale 
with fear, as tears fall, against their will, on the proud rebels' 
cheeks. Their haughty souls, the prouder for the death of 
Drusus, will have to be yielded to the executioner in prison 
gloom ; and the poet will stand and feed his eyes at leisure, on 
their naked bodies, cast in the filth of the streets.* 

From this burst of Koman ferocity we are carried back with a 
little confusion to the grief of Tiberius and the army and the 
wife of Drusus, who was like Andromache or Evadne. She is con- 
soled with a vision of his triumphal entrance to Elysium, where 
all his noble ancestors crowd round him : the passage is imitated 
partly from the quasi apotheosis of Cornelia in Propertius, 
partly from the Elysium of Vergil. Then we return to Livia, 
and the style of the poet rises. She too ought to have found 
comfort in the glory of her son. Let her think what becomes the 
motherof a Drusus, the mother of a Nero: let her think from whose 
bed she rises in the morning. Fortune has set her on high, and 
bidden her keep a station of honour : let her bear the load to the 
end ; every eye and ear is upon her, all note her deeds, and no 

» vv. 273-80. 
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word can be hidden that comes firom the mouth of a princess : 
let her abide on high — rise above her woe, and hold her spirit 
— ^for this she can — unbroken to the last. Fate is above all, 
and deaf to prayer. The threefold world, earth, sky, and sea, is 
doomed to death : and can a mortal complain ? Fortune may 
punish complaints, and, after all, Livia has upon the whole more 
reason for thanksgiving, since both her sons have often been 
victorious ; as we learn in some ringing lines, almost strong 
enough for Propertius, and smoother. Besides, there were signs 
in heaven which foretold the coming sorrow ; and this sorrow 
will be the last (a thought to which the poet recurs as emi- 
nently conxfortable).' It occurs to him that Livia found a com- 
forter in Tiberius, and the picture of him and Augustus exerting 
themselves to keep the bereaved mother from starving herself to 
death is not quite conventional : nor is the closing address,^ in 
which Drusus speaks from the shades, wanting in manly dignity. 
The poem professes to have been written aad read during a 
period of general and deep emotion ; and, if it leaves a modem 
unsympathetic reader cold, it need not have left an ancient 
reader cold too : there are many lines which when recited first 
must have seemed to quiver with the true sob of elegy. The 
author is generally taken to be C. Pedo Albinovanus, whose 
work on astronomy earned the title of * starry ' from Ovid : but 
the MSS., all of the latter part of the fifteenth century, give no 
author's name, and give the work as an appendix to Ovid, like 
the three letters of * Sabinus ' which appear in no MS., and are 
probably the work of the scholar of the Renaissance who saw 
the Editio Princeps of Ovid through the press. 

§ 3. Like Pedo and several other authors Ovid mentions, 
Gratius Faliscus devoted himself to didactic poetry. He wrote a 
treatise on hunting, of which only six hundred lines have reached 
us. He imitates Vergil more closely than happily : he is in- 
volved and obscure, and, though he shows that he appreciates 
Vergil's charm very accurately, he £dls to reproduce it for long, 
because he has no inner depth or fulness. His one merit is a 
sort of sober, serious grace : he has a feeling not very unlike 
Vergil's for the toil that makes civilisation of any kind possible : 

* vv. 411 sqq. vv. 447 »qq. 
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he is quite honest in treating even the huntsman's art as a 
revelation, for the hunter is &r above his game. There is the 
same feeling that the play of human faculties is desirable for 
its own sake, that there are few better things in the world than 
exercise. He carries the reactionary tendencies of the Augustan 
age perhaps to an extreme : he does not think that the art has 
made much real progress since the days of Dercylos, who was 
illuminated because of his special piety. It does not occur to 
Gratius to distinguish between practical improvements and 
the pretentious fopperies of rich amateurs, who carried out all 
their caprices without respect to experience, and had monstrous 
blades to their hunting spears, and inclosed the ground for a 
drive with swords, when spikes were perfectly sufficient. In the 
same way, he judges horses by their race rather than their 
looks, and is especially enthusiastic over the scrubby ponies of 
Agrigentum, and is inclined to recommend British dogs in pre- 
ference to the bulkier and showier Molossus, which was the cele- 
brated dog of the period. He speaks rather mythically about the 
Hyrcanian breed, which was supposed to be a mongrel between 
common dogs and tigers ; and mentions a rather more credible 
breed, which are mongrels between jackals and dogs, and gives 
some curious notions about the natural history of jackals. We 
are fEuniliar with the theory that they are cunning and manag'e 
to make themselves of use to the lion, and so are allowed to 
feed upon his leavings : Gratius takes it in another way — they 
are bold enough to snatch the prey out of the lion's mouth. 

Long as the treatise is, it is probably only a fragment. It 
begins with a discussion of weapons, and then goes to dogs, 
their breeds, their training, and their diseases ^with reference 
to the last, one thinks Gratius advocates * stamping out ' in the 
kennel, because Vergil had advocated it in the fold) ; horses 
come last. To make the treatise complete, he should have 
treated of the habits of diflferent kinds of game and — a topic on 
which a Koman would have very likely been fuller — the times 
and the places and the arts by which a hunter might make his 
advantage of each kind of game. 

§ 4. A writer who was probably a contemporary of Gratius, 
since he wrote under both Augustus and Tiberius, escaped the 
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notice of Ovid, because very likely he did not care to publish ; 
he survived authors who published — with applause in their day 
— ^because his subject is one that in almost every age has been of 
absorbing interest to a small circle of readers who hand on their 
treasure in secret* Manilius, whose name is only known to us 
from the MSS., which, as often, leave his other names a little 
uncertain, devoted himself to the poetry of science, the only 
concrete science which existed then — the science of the stars. 
It would be unfair to say that his poem is on astrology, for the 
distinction between astronomy and astrology did not yet exist. 
Those who studied the stars did not confine themselves to the 
positions of the fixed stars, or the orbits of the stars which were 
not fixed. Men bom in a certain region were supposed to be 
bom under the constellation which served to mark its position 
before maps and a terrestrial globe were possible ; and men 
bom at a certain season were supposed to be bom under the 
constellations which marked the season of their birth before 
calendars were possible. It was a natural and pardonable con- 
fusion to imagine a mysterious power in the stars which pro- 
duced all, and more than all, the eflfects which we now attribute 
to climate and the seasons. From this the step was easy to 
giving a significance to all the combinations of the heavenly 
bodies ; and the calculations founded upon these served to give 
a pseudo-scientific prestige to predictions about the future ; 
these, of course, owed such success as they had to personal 
shrewdness, sufficient to stimulate without satisfying the curio- 
sity of the increasing number of people to whom luck in some 
form or other seemed the most important element in life. 

It is not clear that these calculators were insincere : Combe 
believed in phrenology, though he had a considerable power of 
making it mean anything, and his measurements and manipula- 
tions simply provided him with an articulate method of putting 
his views of character into shape, and he had a real gift of read- 
ing character. Besides, astrology, like phrenology, had the 
attraction for impatient thinkers of bringing just what looked 
most complex and uncertain and important in life under what 
looked like immutable laws ; and astrology had the advantage 
of appealing to laws which, if they existed, were more primary 
VOL. I B B 
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and more imposing than those of the cerebral centres. Of 
course the rise of astrology implied that people no longer found 
the distribution of success or ill-success sufficiently accounted 
for by conduct and character, so Car as character finds its ade- 
quate expression in conduct. When it appears that circum- 
stances which could not have been foreseen, and idiosyncrasies 
which in themselves are neither blamable nor laudable, count 
for quite as much in determining a man's lot as his own choice 
for good and evil, it is a moral and intellectual relief to refer all 
the apparent disorder to the steadfast stars, which seem at first 
sight a mere confused splendour themselves. And yet there 
is nothing whose revolutions are so sure ; nothing convinces 
Manilius * so powerfully that Lucretius must have erred when 
he pronounced Chance the mistress and mother of the world, 
as the stable order of the stars, which have kept their courses 
without haste and without rest ever since the days of the Trojan, 
war. How many kingdoms have been overthrown since Troy 
was sacked ! how many people have gone into captivity ! how 
often Fortune has gone round the world bringing empire or 
slavery to mortals ! She has put away the memory of the 
ashes of Troy ; she has fanned the embers to a mighty empire, 
while the fate Greece brought upon Asia has overtaken Greece. 
It would be weariness to count the ages, and how often the 
fiery sun has gone his round and surveyed the world since then. 
Change comes to all that is created beneath the law of mortality,, 
and earth does not know herself through all the rolling years. 
Nations change : they cast their fashion through ages as a 
serpent casts its skin ; but the world abideth fast for ever, and 
all that it hath is safe ; nought therein is increased by multi- 
tude of days or minished by old age. They hurry no tittle in 
their going, and are not weary in their course ; but it shall be 
the same for ever, since it hath been the same from everlasting. 
It was not another world which our fathers have seen, or another 
world that our children's children shall see : it is a god who 
changeth not for ever. That the Bears never turn round, that 
the sun does not run down to meet them, nor change his path 
nor turn his course to his rising to show the new-bom dawn 

> i. 481 sqq. 
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to unfamiliar lands ; that the moon never transgresses the 
appointed bounds of her light, but keeps the measure given of 
old for her waxing and her waning ; that the stars which hang 
in heaven never fall to earth, but wear out the seasons meted 
out for them to shine in — is no work of chance, but the order of 
a mighty deity. 

And here of course we see the weak point of the system. 
The year and the starry sphere keep their appointed way : how 
then do the changes of earth originate in heaven ? And here 
comes the fantastical conception of planetary influences. 
Given the point of view, observation shows that the sun, the 
most conspicuous of the planets, influences the world differently, 
according to his conjunction with different signs ; and then it 
follows that other planets must have an influence of the same 
kind, and perhaps even a more extensive influence, as their 
spheres are larger. As each constellation is appropriated to a 
special region upon earth, it follows that the characteristics 
of that region are derived from the constellation, and that 
the characteristic effects of the constellation must modify any * 
neighbouring planet. Here was ample scope for calculation, 
and the whole science of judicial and horary astrology in its 
later developments depends upon these : and it is probable that 
the Chaldseans whom Tiberius had consulted and banished had 
already made some progress in that direction. But to judge by 
Manilius and his contemporaries, the rudiments of the quasi 
science which stood in some relation to facts still joccupied 
most attention. Indeed, what strikes us throughout in Manilius 
is that all is rudimentary together : when one compares him with 
Lucretius, the proportion of argument is very much less and 
the proportion of description is very much larger ; and the de- 
scription has always the character of laborious explanation. For 
one thing, the Bomans, though masters of compound addition 
and subtraction, were not femiliar with other ways of manipu- 
lating large figures ; for another, maps and globes were not 
familiar objects in every school-room, and therefore the zodiac 
took a great deal of description. The division of the sphere 
into three hundred and sixty degrees, the relation of the plane 
of the ecliptic to the plane of the equator, and the fact that 
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six signs of the zodiac are above the horizon together, although 
the sun is only in one, are all rather difficult to imagine, 
especially as the imagination of the student would be beset 
by the prejudice that births in a particular month ought to be 
confined to the influence of a particular sign. Still, after all 
allowances, Manilius is prolix, being perhaps seduced by the 
example of Lucretius, who is redundant out of pure vehemence 
of convictiqii. And after all, when one reads the description of 
the Milky Way,^ it seems as if writing in verse such matters as 
we are accustomed to read in prose tended in itself to prolixity. 
We are reminded of Lucretius again by the style of his specula* 
tions on the different causes which might have produced the 
Milky Way. As a Stoic, he refuses to rest in simple curiosity : 
he is shocked at the thought that men should contemplate a 
catastrophe of the world without awe, and speculate idly on 
the chance of the Milky Way being a crack in the firmament 
through which the light of the empyrean is beginning to stream 
through. As a Stoic also, he is bound to treat mythology 
seriously : the fall of Phaethon may conceal a genuine tradition 
of a cosmical catastrophe : even the legend of Juno's milk has 
to be gravely told. 

Still more like Lucretius is the speculation upon the origin 
of comets : ' he does not really care whether comets and shooting 
stars originate on earth or heaven or in middle air. Perhaps 
comets rise in the neighbourhood of all the stars, and are 
attracted by the burning heat of the sun ; perhaps they are 
sparks from the burning furnaces below, ^ which threaten 
Olympus with iEtna ' ; at any rate, they are proofs of the om- 
nipotence of fire throughout the universe. With the usual 
inconsequence of a fatalist, he is willing to conjecture that Grod 
manifests them out of pity, to warn mortals of impending fate, 
though elsewhere ' he proves himself more consequent than the 
Pharisees. Their maxim was, ^ All things of God except the fear 
of God ' ; but Manilius lays down that to know the ways of fate 
is itself a gift of fate : and it is of a piece with this that 
he should regard insight into the ways of the universe, which 
makes our little lives what they are, as a proof that the spirit 
which dwells in the universe dwells also in us. When he comes 

« i. 675 sqq. • i. 831. • iv. 118. 
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to find illustrations of the truth of his fatalism in history,* he 
turns to what seems to him unique and extraordinary: the 
conmion fects of human nature, which are made the main 
argument for modem determinism, seem to him to need no trans- 
cendental explanation — they have their explanation in them- 
selves : and the attraction of fatalism to him is that it presents 
us with an external constraining power which should account 
for what exceeded the power of mere mortals. That nature 
should be rational, that man should be powerful, are the two 
problems which Manilius undertakes to solve by the help of 
the stars. His spirit, in approaching the solution, is truly 
scientific : his enthusiasm is the enthusiasm of knowledge ; 
he takes a solitary path, not so much because he is weary of 
hackneyed themes as because he wishes to turn from fable 
to truth. Of all didactic poets he is the most courageously 
didactic : he never seeks digressions except when he generalises, 
and manfully confesses that his subject refuses all ornament, 
and is content to be explanatpry. He even makes less use than 
most writers of the metaphors fiom the course of a ship and 
the course of a chariot. He seldom says it is time to loose his 
horses from the car or to bring his ship into port. He is con- 
scientious too: he explains* at length the risk of mistake 
through forgetting that the triangle of constellations is often 
only approximate, and at the same time the influence of the 
triangle is much more powerful than the influence of the square, 
which is easier to establish correctly. Then when any sign or 
star is powerful, we are duly told * in what part of the body 
to look for its effect: the head and neck, for instance, are 
affected by the Ram (about whom Manilius is always trying to 
be poetical, reminding us of his golden fleece and his passage 
of the Hellespont), while the Fishes at the other end of the zodiac 
influence the feet. 

It is to be noticed that he takes the constellations for 
granted : he is exercised by the question why the whole pat- 
tern of the figure is not made up visibly with stars, and ex- 
plains that the world would not bear so much fire. This shows 
that he is completely under the dominion of Greek science, 
for the Chaldees and their baser followers still grouped the 

» iv. 23 tqq. • ii. 296 aqq,  ii. 460 sqg. 
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stars fresh from one month to another, and were not averse 
from the notion of seeing the whole sky turn into an eagle or a 
lion. Of course the purely fanciful element has all the more 
play in consequence. One fifth of the whole work is devote 
to observations of this kind ; when the sun is half through the 
sign of the Virgin, or rather when the Virgin * floats along with 
thrice five of her parts stretched from the sea, the glorious 
memorial of the Crown once set upon Ariadne will be 
reared above the waves, and grant all dainty arts ; for these 
make the gifts to shine which are given to a maiden : whence it 
follows that whoever is bom then will be a gardener or a per- 
fumer or something ornamental. But whoever is bom under 
the Ear of Com, which rises soon after the Crown, will be a 
practical, money-making agriculturist, or miller, or architect : 
and here we have a protest against luxury; the only gold 
we ought to dig from earth is the gold of harvest, the only 
use of architecture (especially fretted roofs, which were the 
fashionable feature) is for temples.^ This protest is repeated ' 
d propoa of the Boman fancy for eating outlandish birds, since 
it is the duty of a writer on the stars to explain the business to 
which a birdcatcher is condemned by his birth under the con- 
stellation of the Swan : and again, when Manilius has to speak 
of the adventurous money-seekers of different kinds bom under 
the Fishes.* As the FidiculoB was an instrument of torture, it 
follows that all bom under the lyre will distinguish themselves 
as inquisitors, more or less conscientious and public-spirited.* 
Perhaps this kind of thing reaches its climax when we learn 
that whoever is bom under the human half of the Centaur will 
be muleteers and the like, while those bom under the animal 
half will be veterinary surgeons.® 

§ 5. PhsBdrus, like Manilius, escaped the notice of Ovid, 
though he began to write under Augustus. He certainly wrote 
under Tiberius, for he hints ^ that he was persecuted by Sejanus. 
He addressed freedmen of Claudius, but the freedmen of any 
prince of the imperial house may have been great men in the 
eyes of PhsBdrus, himself, originally, a slave of Macedonian 
extraction. 

» V. 251 fqq. » v. 287.  lb, 365. * Th. 396 srjq. 
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His fables are short for the most part, ancl thoroughly 
faithless. He does not think that it is worth people's while 
to take good advice. He seems to regard the fable as an 
instrument rather of criticism than of correction. His fa- 
vourite epilogue is, * This complaint will do for any one who has 
found his hope betray him,' or *This example will serve to 
make so and so ridiculous.' He was obviously a person who 
expected very little from the world : he had renounced money- 
making for literature, and he hardly expected to be read even 
by his brother freedmen. When we consider how long he was 
writing his thousand or so of lines, it is curious to see how 
solemn he is upon the subject, and how entirely he requires his 
readers to give themselves up to him. 

The imitation of * ^sop ' is never very close. In the pro- 
logue to the second book we are warned that, though he 
imitates the style of the old gentleman as well as he can, he 
does not confine himself exclusively to his matter. In fact, 
one of the best of the fables ^ is directed against busybodies at 
Eome who are, strictly speaking, * officious,' and are very aptly 
rebuked by aii anecdote of Tiberius, who told a slave, whom he 
noticed ostentatiously laying the dust before him at Misenum, 
that he was wasting his labour, and would have to do much 
more than that to earn a box on the ear. In the prologue to 
the fourth book, he tells us that henceforth he will imitate 
rather than copy, and calls his fables not ^Esop's but iEsopean. 
It is generally thought that, so far as he was a copyist, his 
principal source was Babrius ; but it is to be remembered that 
Babrius was merely, like Socrates,^ a versifier of tales which were 
already floating in the air ; and as he was not the first versifier, 
so he was not the last. He was the chief, perhaps the last, of 
the Greek fabulists ; but the Latins, from the days of Ennius 
downward, had occupied themselves more or less with the mass 
of folklore which from the days of Herodotus onwards had 
been associated with the name of ^Esop. ^Esop himself is asso- 
ciated with the court of Croesus, which is close to the home of 
the Milesian tales. As these turned largely upon a parody of 
human life among animals, it may be suspected that the whole 

' Jb. II. V. « Plat. Pkofd. V. 600. 
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literature is derived from the popular heritage of the non-Aryau 
population of Asia Minor ; as a great deal of the folklore of 
India seems non-Aryan, since more than one collection is stated 
to be told by a * devil,' or translated out of the language of 
^ devils,' and a devil in India meant a non- Aryan, as an embodi- 
ment of all the fears and dislike which attached themselves to 
the unknown. 

However this may be, Phsedrus has been the chief agent 
in floating down the fables of ^sop to posterity. Much of 
his popularity is due to his plebeian temper: he grumbles 
and sneers, without aiming at elevation or refinement, and 
his language is thoroughly plain and popular, and in a sense 
more really Latin than that of the great Augustan poets. He 
writes the language — if not of Terence, or even of Laberius — 
of the composers of the prologues of the seventh century : he 
is terse and unaffected, and, whenever he is a little antithetical 
in structure, there is always a finite verb in each member of his 
antithesis. He has none of the subtlety of Babrius, little of his 
elegance and refinement, and his pathos is different : one might 
take the fable of the swallow and the nightingale as a specimen 
of the pathos of Babrius,^ and the fable of the old hound whose 
teeth are too rotten to hold the boar,* so well known through 
the woodcut of Bewick, as a specimen of the pathos of 
Phaedrus. One might trace the contrast, again, in the way that 
they treat the fable of the wolf and the lamb. In Babrius,' the 
wolf begins with the possible charges. First, the wolf suspects 
the lamb of affronting him (and Babrius has another fable 
in his collection where a lamb on a wall does affix)nt a wolf * ), 
then of trespassing on the wolfs ground, then, at last, of 
muddying the stream at which the wolf is drinking, and the 
lamb is simply too young for everything ; the wolf eats the lamb 
at last out of pique, because he cannot let the lamb have the 
last word. In Phaedrus,* the wolf is determined to eat the lamb, 
and begins with the impossible charge of troubling the brook 
where the lamb was drinking below the wolf, and the wolf tries 
for something on which the lamb cannot contradict him. Of 

> Bab. 12. 2 pha3d. V. x. » Bab. 89. 
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course, in Phsedrus the iniquity of the wolf is more obvious ; in 
Babrius he behaves more like an oppressor in real life. 

The same desire to force such moral as there is shows itself 
in the way Phsedrus varies the fable of the frog and the ox. 
In BabriuSy^ the ox treads upon one of the froglings, and the sur- 
vivors tell their mother that the victim was crushed by a great 
beast. She swells and swells to try and reach the size of the 
ox : they tell her she may swell till she bursts, and never be as 
big. In Phsedrus, she actually bursts,' and asks after her first 
efifort if she is not bigger than the ox. Again, when the frogs 
lament the marriage of the sun, because one scorches them, and 
a family of suns would make life impossible, Phsedrus ' prefaces 
the story with the remark that JEsop told it at the marriage 
of a noted thief, while Babrius * does not think it necessary to 
point the moral at all. There is more political interest in 
Babrius : the mice, when they go to war, ascribe their defeat 
to the want of conspicuous generals, and so we get an explana- 
tion of why the generals had the high crests which intercepted 
their retreat ; * while Phsedrus * does not care to go beyond the 
fact that it is a misfortune to be conspicuous in time of trouble. 
In general, Phsedrus gives us the impression of accepting the 
imperial dispensation very heartily. His only grievance is that 
his merits do not meet due recognition, or rather that he is 
envied for his talents.^ This envy showed itself in a severe cri- 
ticism of his fables, which are of a kind that it is easy to regard 
as childish ; and he actually tries to meet this charge by parody- 
ing a tragedy.® The prologue to the * Medea ' is very sensible, 
because Medea would have done no mischief if the Argo had 
never found its way to her. 

He succeeds rather better with contemporary anecdotes. The 
evergreen story of the vain individual who appropriated to him- 
self the loyalty displayed by a whole theatre to the head of the 
state has seldom been better told than by Phsedrus,* who makes 
the mistake just plausible enough. ^ Prince ' was a piper who 
used to play for Bathyllus, and so had some celebrity ; and, owing 

» Bab. 28. • Phaed. I. xxiv. • lb. I. vi. 

* Bab. 24. » lb. 31. • Pb»d. IV. vi. 
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to a fidl from the machinery at some game or other, had broken 
the * pipe ' * of his left leg, though he would have been better 
pleased to break both the pipes which he played on the right. 
He was carried home groaning, and it was some months before 
the cure was completed. As the custom of playgoers is (they 
are really a nice sort), they began to miss him ; his breath had 
kept a dancer up to the mark so often. A noble was just going 
to exhibit some games, and Prince was getting on his feet again ; 
the noble plied him with money and compUments only just to 
show himself on the day of the games. As he arrived, there 
was a buzz in the theatre about the piper : some were sure he 
was dead, some that he would come on at once. Well, when 
the curtain fell (for the show to begin), and the roll of the 
thimder was over, and the gods had spoken in their figurative 
fashion, then the chorus set up a song (which the absentee had 
never heard) to this effect : * Eejoice, Eome, for thou art pre- 
served — thy Prince is safe.' Everybody stood up to applaud ; 
the piper began to kiss hands ; he thought his friends were 
congratulating him. The equestrian order understood his 
stupid mistake, laughed heartily, and encored the song. Of 
course it was repeated; my hero prostrated himself at full 
length on the stage, and the knights jeered and applauded, and 
the people thought he was asking for a crown. But as soon as 
the truth of the matter had run up all the benches. Prince, 
with the white fillet rolled round his leg, and his white tunic and 
white boots too, as he plumed himself on the honour paid to 
the Holy House, was bundled out by everybody head foremost. 
The truth is that Phsedrus is more preoccupied with his own 
private anxieties than with public : if Particulo would keep his 
promise to give him money enough to make him easy for the 
rest of his life, as Particulo ^ did at last, imperial politics did not 
concern him much : it was only a question who should load the 
panniers, but there was very little risk that the ass would have 
to carry double. It is curious that he should treat fables as a 
safety-valve for slaves,' for a head of a household in our time 
would, if aflfronted by comment at all, be more affronted by 
comment disguised because known to be offensive. 

» The thigh-bone. « Ej)il. IV. 4, 6. • Prol. III. 33 9qq. 
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§ 6. A pretty collection of bucolics, which has come to us 
under the name of T. Calpumius Siculus, may be most conve* 
niently described as a sort of appendix to the Augustan poetry ; 
for there is a general consent that the first seven idylls are by 
a contemporary of the first five years of Nero, and probably the 
remaining four are by him too ; though either the blunder of 
an ignorant scribe, or the conjecture of an ambitious scribe, or 
the knowledge of a learned one, has imported some uncertainty 
into the MSS., and there are sometimes peculiarities, just visible, 
like the avoidance of the hiatus after the first foot, and the 
shortening of the final o of verbs, which have been quoted in 
support of the distinction.' But the poems are an echo of 
Vergil, with no perceptible trace of later influences. Calpur- 
nius follows Vergil even more simply than Gratius, because he 
has no real subject of his own. He is undeniably musical, and 
very little more : the only original observation which his shep- 
herds make is that the noise of a brook over gravel rather 
interferes with singing, and it is as well to get away from it into 
the shade. The allusions to real life of the Eclogues reappear, 
though with a great loss of truth and colour. There is a patron 
Meliboeus, who, the swains hope, may bring their song under the 
notice of Bome and Caesar ; * Corydon hopes to be accepted as 
the successor of Tityrus,' although he knows the extent of his 
ambition. There is another patron, Thyrsis,* who comes round 
the folds and awards prizes for competitions between the shep- 
herds, which Corydon misses when he goes to see some games 
in Rome, held by a young god with a fece like Mars and Apollo 
at once,^ so far as could be seen from the back seats at the top, 
where a countryman who came in a black blanket had to stand, 
for all the lower seats were reserved for citizens who were re- 
spectable enough to come in togas, all of whom seem to have 
had some official position. This same emperor is saluted in a 
prophetic poem,* which Ornitus reads to Corydon after going 
out of the heat for a singing match. He is to deliver the world 
from oppression and war, and bring back the Satumian age. 
He succeeds a prince who triumphed abroad, and brought dis- 

» See also Note, p. 275. » Calp. iv. 167 s^q, » Ih. iv. 64. 
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cord home with him ; he threw the senate into chains. His 
successor is accomplished, and while yet in his mother's arms, 
it was his favourite amusement to play at pleading causes. 

Most of this would fit Nero well enough, and, though all the 
other notices of him imply that he was given rather exclusively 
to poetry,^ it is quite possible that there may have been a little 
early taste for oratory, which Seneca may have thought it well 
to discourage, as he took a very severe view of the juridical 
ambition of Claudius. It is tempting to identify Meliboeus with 
Seneca, for Meliboeus is a very important person and a guardian 
of the laws ; and apparently a philosopher, for the lamentations 
on his death in the eighth idyll begin with a pompous invoca- 
tion to iEther, father of all, and Fluids, the cause of things, and 
Earth, the mother of the body, and Air, whence we draw the 
breath of life, which recalls Vergil's Silenus, as the first idyll 
recalls his Pollio. But there is a grave difiSculty in identifying 
Meliboeus and Seneca. Meliboeus, whoever he was, died after 
patronising Tityrus throughout the life of both (one of many 
indications that Galpumius was past his youth), and apparently 
his friends had nothing to deplore but the death of a good old 
man in a good old age, full of days, riches, and honour, and 
yet were inconsolable because he was too good to die. Now it 
is difficult to imagine a poet publishing any lamentation on 
Seneca's death at the time without immortalising himself, and 
it is more difficult to imagine a poet with so much constancy 
as to lament Seneca abstaining from denunciations of Nero ; 
and most difficult of all to imagine how any poet living under 
Nero could expect praise and promotion for praising Seneca. 
There is the same procession of the powers of nature to mourn 
for Meliboeus as come in Vergil to console Gallus and mourn for 
Daphnis. 

Calpumius gives one the impression of knowing country 
life pretty well, and being a countryman : the * city ' is always 
something distant to dream of, and the splendours of the 
show make rather a disproportionate impression on his 
mind. His shepherd must have visited Bome before the 
completion of the Coliseum, for the seats were still supported 

 Tac. Ann, ziii. 3, 
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on wooden scaffolding.' But the decorations made amends for 
the meanness of the structure. A marble wall went round the 
arena, protected firom the animals by a strong timber fence 
cased with ivory, which had the double advantage of being too 
smooth to give their claws a hold, and of looking magnificent. 
There were bosses of precious stones (probably jasper, and onyx, 
and coloured spars) roimd the front of the lowest row of seats, 
and there was a good deal of gilding on the covered arcade 
assigned to women and the commonalty ; and this was a novelty 
which impressed a city sightseer as much as it impressed a 
countryman who had never seen anything before. We get a 
good deal of light as to what was wealth in the country parts of 
Italy. Idas ' is a rustic, but not a barbarian ; he often kills both 
he-lambs and she-lambs ; he has plenty of milk and cheese. 
Astacus ' has potherbs all the year roimd ; he makes a cake for 
Priapus quite as often as Idas sacrifices to Pales, and cakes and 
honey are quite as acceptable to gods and men as fresh lamb. 
Idas promises fleeces in autumn, and Astacus promises chest- 
nuts : and at bottom both lovers are very practical : as soon as 
it is night and time to go home, the shepherd orders his men 
to the right and left to bring up the flocks, and the gardener 
orders his man to open the sluice of the canal. It is true 
another pair of lovers is less reasonable,^ and they are not even 
rivals, for their mistress is equally well inclined to both, and 
they are content to divide her. But her parents think it is 
better to keep the girl at home ; consequently one of the lovers 
forgets for three days to take the heifers out for grass or water, 
and forgets himself to make baskets. 

There is more of a story in the fifth idyll, where a forlorn 
swain has lost two hours and got badly torn in looking for a 
stray heifer ; and gives up the search to lament his love, who has 
left him for a worse musician, who cannot give her so many pre- 
sents. After telling the story of the quarrel, which was much 
aggravated by his indiscretion in stripping her and beating her, 
when her interest in the rival had not gone beyond a mere caprice, 
he resolves by the advice of his friend to attempt a reconcilia- 
tion ; so he composes a poem, which his friend promises to take 

" Calp. vii. 28. • Ih, ii. 61 $qq. • lb. 74. « lb, ix. 
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down on cherry bark, and carry to the oflFended beauty. The lover 
offers his mistress the satisfaction of tying his hands behind his 
back (which we have seen was part of Italian etiquette) : he, of 
course, as he is a countryman, is careful to give her alternative 
of osier or vine, and to remind her how many presents she has 
had from his hands, while the hands of his rival were bound, 
not for a lover-like indiscretion, but because he was detected in 
an attempt to rob the fold at night. Perhaps the point is in- 
genious enough to deserve some of the praise which the poet, 
as usual, awards himself by the mouth of the friend who com- 
pliments the lover on his verses. The latter promises himself 
a happy reconciliation, for he sees one of his men on the right 
with the missing heifer. 

In most of the poems Calpumius aims more at story and 
dialogue than Vergil, just because he cannot trust himself 
to let a lover fill a whole poem with his complaint. When 
Myron lectures Canthus on the art of goatkeeping,* when 
he is going to turn over his flock to him, the lecture begins 
when they have gone out of the heat of the sun, and aft^er 
a little more than a hundred lines Myron observes it is getting 
late, though he has much more to say. Still, he manages 
to give rules for the management of a flock firom one year's 
end to another in the space, and to give some useful hints 
how to cure sores caused in shearing, how to keep serpents 
from the fold, and how to mark the flocks as a precaution 
against lawsuits. The language is fairly good throughout, and 
there is an attempt at the simplicity of the practical parts of 
the * Georgics ' ; elsewhere in general Calpumius refines upon 
Vergil, and is vague and unreal in consequence. When a shep- 
herd wants to say that * though summer is nearly over, it is as 
hot as ever,' he begins, * the sun's horses are no gentler yet as 
summer slopes down.' ^ When a shepherd wishes to strike a 
loftier strain, he tells us that * it must not have the echo of the 
woods.'* Even this is simpler than the original, for since the 
sound of the voice rebounds firom a wood sometimes, Calpur- 
nius allows himself to say ' rebounds ' for the sake of the metre, 
without intending much more than * sounds,' if, indeed, he in- 

> Calp. V. 13 igq» « Jlf, i. 1. • Id. iv. 6. 
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tends anything. * The blessing of Fame has paved a kindly 
way for Tityrus thus far from the woods, and broken the full 
clouds of envy.' But here praise has to stop : * already the sim 
is sending down his steeds from the summit of the universe, 
and counsels us to grant the flocks the moisture of the rivers.' ^ 

» Calp. viii. 84-7. 



Nate on the Epieedion Drusi. 

The gennineness of this work has always been called in question since 
1849, when Hanpt suggested that it was written by a Benaissance imitator of 
Ovid. In 1878 B. Hiibner, in an elaborate paper in Hermes, while establishing 
the imitative character of the work by an exhaustive array of quotations from 
both Ovid and Propertius, combatted Haupt's linguistic arguments for a late 
date, and maintained that the imitation was too perfect for the young 
scholarship of the fifteenth century. None of his quotations are very decisive, 
for Ovid certainly imitated both Propertius and himsell StiU it is startling 
that a poet who wrote 745 U.O. should be as familiar with the turns of expres- 
sion which we find in the Metamorphoses and the Fasti, to say nothing of 
the Tristia and the letters from Pontus, as with those of earlier works. Less 
stress can be laid on the coincidences with the consolatoiy works of Seneca 
and upon the bare possibility that the poet may hare taken the river Isargus 
from Tacitus — from aU which H^bner infers that the M^icedion is a work of 
the second century, in which case it must be a school exercise. In any 
case the treatment of Tiberius is singular if the poet wrote after his death, 
while if it v^as written at the time by a member of Ovid*s school it might 
have been elaborated afterwards. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
LIVY. 

LrvY's position was less dignified than that of many of his con- 
temporaries : he was the tutor of the grandchildren of Augustus, 
a position which might have been filled by a slave or a freedman. 
It is probable that he owed his selection partly to the reputation 
of his native town for severity of manners, a reputation which 
was not impaired by its wealth. Livy mentions that in his day 
there were five hundred citizens of equestrian census, a larger 
number than was to ba found in any other town of Italy, except 
Rome and Capua. Patavium had grown, like Venice, because 
it was in the way of trade, and out of the way of war. It had 
repelled the invasion of the Etruscans, and of the Grauls, and of 
the Spartan Cleonymus, but it had not known the constant 
harassing warfare through which colonies like Placentia or Cre- 
mona struggled into greatness. The colony founded there by the 
Romans was in no sense a protection against the natives. These 
belonged to the nation of Heneti or Veneti, who had expelled 
the Euganei. It was generally admitted that the Heneti of 
Venetia were descendants of the Heneti of Paphlagonia, whose 
king Pylfiemenes had fallen before Troy, and that they had 
settled in Italy under the conduct of Antenor. Livy himself 
speaks half as if he believed the legend, which he tells in its 
baldest form, -^neas and Antenor were spared by the Greeks, 
on the obvious ground that they had been on the Greek side 
throughout the war: they naturally left a ruined country to 
settle in Italy. It is only when we come to the miraculous 
that Livy is sceptical. The legend of the white sow with her 
litter of thirty staggers him : as for the wonderful birth and 
nurture of Romulus, he can only say it is due to the 
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majesty of Rome that the world should refrain from questioning 
what is incredible* But he has no doubt whatever of the 
tradition which links Borne and Patavium together, and his 
judgment is of the more weight because it agrees with that of 
Vergil, one of the most learned of Italian antiquaries. Probably 
the tradition would have belonged to the same class as the 
French and Welsh traditions of their descent from Troy. We 
are on surer ground when we remember that the same mixture 
of races flourished at Patavium which afterwards flourished at 
Venice. 

Idvy was bom B.c. 59, or 57 according to the reckoning of 
St. Jerome; and it seems that he was about 32 when he began 
the great work of his life, for the indications in the first decade 
(g.gr. the mention of the temples, iv. 20) point between 27 B.C. 
and 20 B.G. He prosecuted his work with insatiable industry 
till his death in 16 A.D., though long before he left off he had 
done enough, even in his own judgment, for fame. His hundred 
and forty books carry the history of Some from its foundation 
to the death of Drusus the brother of Tiberius, an event which 
might have served for the terminus of a contemporary history, 
or simply have marked the last stage which a septuagenarian 
historian lived to reach. 

The extent of his work is a marked contrast with the his- 
torical writings of Roman aristocrats like Asinius Pollio, who 
took the Civil Wars for his subject, or L. Arruntius, who wrote 
on the Punic War with a tiresome imitation of Sallust. But 
Livy did not confine himself to history ; he wrote to his son-in- 
law on rhetoric, and rebuked the obscurity of Sallust : he wrote 
dialogues of moral edification, which were praised by Quinctilian, 
and have gone the way of the dialogues of Aristotle, which 
fascinated and inspired Cicero. 

The same tendency shows itself very plainly in his history : 
like Sollin and Fenelon, he never forgets that he is a school- 
master. Edification in one shape or another is the only topic 
of his long and interesting preface. He doubts whether his 
labours in such a gigantic task will not be in vain ; he knows 
the ancient history which interests him will seem tame to 
readers in a hurry to get to the Civil Wars. He does not write 
VOL. I. c c 
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for fame ; he has not Sallust's pretension of writing because he 
wishes to occupy the leisure forced upon him, nor does he aim 
like Thucydides at eliciting principles which will be a guide 
to men through the future revolutions of human aflfairs. Rome 
seems to him a fitting subject for the historian because it was 
the greatest city and displayed the greatest examples both of 
good deeds and of evil. And Rome was not only the greatest 
city in the world but the best : it had honoured poverty and 
withstood luxury longer than any other, and this when it had 
greater temptations to luxury than any. 

What strikes him is not what strikes a modem — ^the wonder- 
ful organising power so often displayed by the ancient heroes of 
Rome, or the political talent of the whole people, which we are 
apt to treat as an ultimate fact. He is more impressed by 
the turbulent side of Roman public life than by its stability ; 
he looks for the principle of Roman greatness in the moral 
qualities which made discipline possible. And there can be 
no doubt thrift and parsimony are simpler than the habit of 
military and political discipline : they are among the conditions 
on which discipline depends, which is quite incompatible with 
self-pleasing. Livy feels like Vergil, 

Moribus antiqais stat res Romam virisqae, 

and is rather indifferent to material sublimity : he is little im- 
pressed by the greatness of such works as the Cloaca Maxima 
or the Via Appia ; the tradition that the Potitii died out in the 
consulship of Appius because they agreed to his proposal to 
delegate the rites of the great altar of Hercules to public 
slaves, is recounted at greater length than the censor's en- 
gineering triimiphs, to which Livy is so indifferent that he never 
connects them either with his obstinacy in retaining office for 
the full term of five years, or with his innovation of admitting 
freedmen's sons, doubtless including his own contractors, to the 
senate. The portion of this work that has reached us is little 
more than a quarter of the whole in bulk ; but in time the 
proportion is different. The first ten books cover 460 years 
(not counting the period between ^neas and the foundation of 
the city) : out of this the first covers 244, the four that follow 
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121, and the next five 95 : the next ten, which are lost, covered 
seventy years ; then came ten books which we still possess, 
which covered the events of eighteen years, the terrible second 
Punic War ; while the fifteen books which follow cover the period 
firom the final defeat of Hannibal to the final overthrow of the 
Macedonian power : leaving ninety-five books for the events of 
about a hundred and seventy years ; almost, that is, at the rate 
of a book for the events of every two years. 

The disproportion shows that the author has only an imper- 
fect mastery over his loaterials. He started with the ' method 
of using and amplifying all the records which he found to his 
hand, iU order to make them at once intelligible and edifying : 
when the records are meagre, he is a creative artist ; when the 
records are full and the subject trivial, he degenerates into a 
compiler capable of incorporating the vulgarities of the original. 
To the last the final characters with which he dismisses a great 
man upon his death are carefully and skilfully done, with a 
general intention of generosity, which rather breaks down in 
the case of Cicero. One might very well expect that Cicero, 
with his good intentions and private decency, would have been 
treated exceptionally well ; but livy could not forgive him 
for seeing through Pompeius. If Cicero had been a partisan, 
it would have been easier for the nobility to hold their own : 
his pretensions and his insight both acted as solvents. It is 
remarkable that livy, a retainer of the imperial house, a native 
of the country beyond the Po, which owed its admission to full 
Roman citizenship to Caesar, should have written the history of 
the Civil War with a strong tendency to favour Pompeius. It 
is imfortunate that his history has not reached us, for none of 
the histories that have come down give the case for Pompeius 
with force enough to counteract the growing bias in favour of 
Csesar, due partly to his amiability, partly to the perception 
that his success was inevitable. Probably for this very reason 
the latter part of Ldvy was not so much read after the reign of 
Domitian ; for, though criticism of bad emperors was free to 
the last, criticism of the imperial system was forbidden : and it 
18 doubtful if criticism of the events under which it originated 
was really firee after the reign of Augustus, for the * Pharsalia ' is 

c c 2 
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a gigantic escapade, and, as it proved, a perilous one. Even 
Vergil and Horace only use their liberty to glorify Cato, against 
whom, to be sure, Caesar had written a monstrous pamphlet. 
Labienus, son of the only lieutenant of Caesar who made the 
mistake of joining Pompeius, had not damaged himself so 
deeply by his bad life, but that he damaged himself by his zeal 
for Pompeius in his histories. Another reason for the neglect 
of the latter part of Livy doubtless was that his eloquence was 
beginning to show signs of the garrulity of old age. The fedling off 
in the fourth and fifth decades is already very marked, and cannot 
be wholly accounted for by the deterioration of the subject. For 
the same reasons, it is probable that the second decade, which dealt 
with the dulness of the first Punic War, as well as with the sen- 
sational campaigns of Pyrrhus, was neglected by readers anxious 
to reach the thrilling story of the campaigns of Hannibal. 

The first and the third decades of Livy are two of the greatest 
historical books of the world : it may well be doubted whether 
of the two the first is not the greater. It is quite true, of 
course, that Livy believed much that is incredible to modem 
scholars, much that was incredible even to learned contem- 
poraries ; true, that in all the material conditions of history 
Livy was careless, even for a man who had no practical ac- 
quaintance with affairs ; true, also, that, like Hume, he pre- 
ferred to write from chroniclers when he might have made some 
approach to writing from documents. His history is full of 
stories like the escape of Cloelia and the rescue of Bome by 
Camillus, which are condemned without appeal by the casual 
allusions of Tacitus to the surrender of the city to Porsena, and 
to the ransom paid for it to the Oauls. Again, antiquarian re- 
search would have made constitutional questions of all kinds 
much plainer than Livy makes them — much plainer than anti- 
quarian speculation can make them now: he talks of the 
* people ' and the * commons,' and nowhere states any distinction 
between the two : he seems to imagine that the * fathers ' are 
the senators, yet he is not quite ignorant of the connection 
between them and the patricians ; and he knows of plebeian 
senators at a time when the commons were still excluded fix)m 
every office but that of tribune ; one never learns the relation 
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of the camitia curiata to the comitia tributa^ or of the comitia 
centuriata to either. To sum up all in a word, he constantly 
confuses the conflict between the authorities of the city Borne 
and the inhabitants of the Roman territory with the conflict 
between the rich and poor, the high-bom and the base-bom ; 
between which it is possible that Niebuhr and some of his 
successors have drawn too sharp a distinction. 

But with all this, the first decade of Livy gives incomparably 
the fullest and clearest picture of national life as a whole 
which any ancient historian has given us. The incidents are often 
misconceived and misplaced, but the atmosphere and the scenery 
are always lifelike. It is generally recognised that ^ Quentin Dur- 
ward 'has a great deal of historical truth, although (to mention 
nothing else) the Bishop of Li^ge was not massacred, nor William 
de la Marck slain, on the occasion of that revolt of Li^ge which 
Louis XI. helped Charles the Bold to suppress. Now very few 
of livy's inaccuracies are on a larger scale than this, and he has 
always the kind of truth which we expect in an historical novel 
— the kind of truth which we accept in conjectural reconstruc 
tions of primitive history, especially the history of religious 
institutions, where our interest in the subject disposes us, as 
patriotic pride disposes Livy, to make the utmost of imperfect 
evidence. It is easy to exaggerate the imperfection of the 
materials : for instance, the discontinuity of family as distin- 
guished from gentile names in the very early history shows 
the good feith of the annalists, for if they had worked simply 
to flatter the vanity of great houses, every family name would 
have been carried back to the beginning of the Republic. It 
was a less serious falsification that when a plebeian of the same 
gentile name as an ancient patrician distinguished himself after 
the days of Pyrrhus or Hannibal, the complaisant annalist 
reckoned him a direct descendant of the older celebrity, one of 
whose heirs was supposed to have gone over to the commons — 
probably not an uncommon process when a country gentleman 
did not care to leave the district where his land lay often, and 
probably had no objection to espouse the quarrels of his country 
neighbours. But Livy complains that what had happened 
sometimes was represented as having happened often. 
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This is a fair InstaDce of the sort of criticism on his au-« 
thorities which we find in Livy. He has been called credulous, 
like Herodotus, because he has no canons of what is absolutely 
incredible, aud because he is not ashamed of a reverent curiosity 
about omens and prodigies. Even about this he is not exactly 
free &om scepticism, or rather he has a dear perception that their 
value depends rather upon human carefulness than any efficacy of 
their own.' He quite approves of the distinction drawn by 
Papirius between the responsibility of a general and of an augur 
on the occasion of a profane pvllarius^ or keeper of the sacred 
chickens, which were carried about with Soman armies, as it was 
supposed that when they fed heartily the soldiers were likely 
to be in good heart to fight. When moral conditions became 
more important than physical, the soldiers were ready to fight 
when the chickens were not ready to feed ; and at such times a 
pullarivB was tempted to falsify his report: the general's nephew, 
we are told, was careful to inform his uncle of the real facts. 
The general replied that he was justified in fighting, since he 
was officially informed that the omens were favourable, and that 
the piUlarius was answerable for his own falsehood. Accord- 
ingly, we are told that the Bomans gained a decisive victory, 
and that the pullariuSy who was set in the front of the battle, 
was killed. There is the same quaint casuistical tone in the 
discussion on the treaty of the Caudine Forks.* Livy is evi- 
dently uncomfortable that an unauthorised convention, which 
had been solemnly sworn to in the name of Rome, had been 
repudiated. It comforts hiili a little, to be sure, that there was 
no regular treaty, which would have been concluded hyfetiaZes^ 
and necessarily been sanctioned by all the powers of the state. 
Probably, while two consular armies were in the field, it was 
impossible to hold an assembly whose decision would be binding. 
Accordingly, the Samnites could only insist that the consuls 
should pledge themselves and their staff that they would carry 
a treaty to the mind of the Samnites : and according to Livy's 
version (as it was desirable to do what was possible to bind the 
authorities at home), two of the tribunes of the commons were 
made to pledge themselves also.* Livy dwells at great length, 

* Liv. X. xl. * lb. ix. V. 2.  lb. ix. viii. sqq. 
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and with great unction, on the contrast between the devotion 
of the consuls who were anxious to be given up to the Samnites, 
that the convention might be annulled, and the selfishness of 
the tribunes, who insist that the convention is binding because 
they fear. to be given up : he composes a forcible and eloquent 
speech, in which the consul dilates on the infiituation of the 
Samnites in thinking that the army could possibly bind the 
State. If we compare his account of the behaviour of the 
Romans with modem usage, it almost seems as if the Bomans 
were excessively scrupulous. Instead of punishing the consuls 
themselves for exceeding their powers, they gave up every one, 
who had sworn to the convention, to the Samnites. Yet Livy feels 
as if they had not done enough : the Samnites refused to admit 
that the Bomans could clear themselves at the expense of indi- 
viduals, and so they set all the victims who were offered to them 
at liberty. Livy's last word is, ^ Perhaps they had saved the public 
faith by their surrender ; at any rate, they saved their own.' 

Just the same mixture of patriotic pride and moral scruple 
meets us in the story of M. Scaptius.' Ardea and Aricia dis- 
puted, it seems, the ownership of a patch of land, and referred 
the question to Rome; and Scaptius informed the assembly 
that he had served in the campaign in which the Bomans had 
conquered the debatable land from the Volscians at the time of 
the capture of Corioli. Hereupon the assembly voted that the 
land was the property of the Boman people, to the horrible 
scandal of the ^ fathers ' and the historian, who yet insists that 
the right of the Boman people was so clear that a disinterested 
judge could not fail to recognise it. The sequel of the case is 
more curious : Ardea sends an embassy to complain at Bome ; 
the senate say that they will watch for an opportunity to make 
amends. Soon after there is a sedition at Ardea, arising out of 
a faction fight over a marriage, in which the popular party call 
in the Volscians. The Bomans come to the rescue, and, as 
Ardea is depopulated, a colony is sent there ; it is arranged that 
the land which the assembly voted to be Boman territory shall 
be assigned to the colonists, and that natives shall have a pre- 
ference over Bomans in the assignment. When it is too late, 

* Lir, iii. Izxi., Ixxii., iv. ix.-xi. 
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the commons detect the plot, and the tribunes prosecute the 
commissioners who assign the lands. The * fathers ' themselves 
or their leaders are inclined to abandon the commissioners, who 
take refuge from the storm by settling in their colony. It is 
plain that the story is made a great deal more edifying in lavy 
than it can have been in reality ; it suggests that the aristocracy 
of Some were in league with the aristocracy of Ardea to manage 
the open land to their joint profit, and that the aristocracy of 
Ardea got the best of it. The further question that arises is^ 
how Livy comes to have such minute information of the internal 
affairs of Ardea long before the Gallic war ; for we seem to be 
in the presence of a real, though a perverted, tradition. There 
can hardly have been a record at Bome of a kind to survive the 
capture of the city, and therefore Livy or his authorities must 
have got their information at Ardea. The quarrel at Ardea has 
too many parallels from mediaeval Italian history to be regarded 
as fictitious. 

Livy always succeeds in giving a great look of probability to 
his narratives of internal dissensions : he has the keen-sighted- 
ness of hatred in describing them : he has a hr keener sense 
of the misery and criminality of sedition than of civic right : 
he blames the * fathers ' whenever they provoked sedition, but 
he blames them little if at all for their exclusiveness or for their 
monopoly of the public lands, or for their harshness to their 
debtors. He disapproves of the tribunes by instinct, and sees 
only the anarchical side of their office ; in this he is like most 
ancient writers, who also dwell exclusively on the capricious 
side of the institution of ostracism. It was a real political pro- 
gress, to appoint officers to do in the name of the commons, 
without resistance, everything that the commons could accom- 
plish by the force of their numbers. It is a consequence of this, 
that Livy does not explain why the multiplication of the tribunes 
was always a popular measure. They had two functions : one 
was to propose laws, which Livy treats as the most important, 
the other was to protect individuals against the acts of the 
authorities. Any increase in the numbers of the tribunes made 
it possible for the ^ fathers ' to get one out of many to impede 
legislation which they disliked, but one or two tribunes could 
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be influenced to allow a levy or a strict application of the law 
of debt, but it was difficult to effect this with ten tribunes, 
or even five. 

There is the same want of perception of the growth of 
institutions in the anecdotal explanation of the appointment 
of curule sediles : ' he never thinks of comparing them with the 
public prosecutors, who were as old as the monarchy, any more 
than he thinks of comparing the praetor with the prsefectus 
urbi, who often appears ^ as one of the regular magistrates of 
the period just before the Licinian laws. Nor does he explain 
why, when it was decided that the censors should not hold o$ce 
for the full term of five years, the term of eighteen months 
was fixed. 

These questions do not seem to have perplexed Livy ; he is 
more puzzled by the recurring .^Equian and iVolscian campaigns. 
He has not yet arrived at serious scepticism as to the numbers 
which he finds in his authorities, and so he makes the reflection 
that both nations must have been exterminated many times 
over.' He gives the solution himself in an earlier chapter 2 * the 
^quians had a talent for brigandage, and the Romans were not 
able, for many reasons, to occupy the country firom which the 
iEquians descended. Now and then there was something like a 
pitched battle, and then the Somans were almost always vic- 
torious, as the English were in their battles with the Scots. 
If further explanation is required, it is to be found in the fact, 
which Livy mentions, that a regular levy of the whole force of 
the .£quian nation was a very exceptional thing, only to be 
accompUshed by the employment of special religious rites: 
while year by year the fiomans were accustomed to swear to 
their commanders such a binding oath that they found it 
easier to kill the commander to whom they had sworn than 
tx) desert their colours while he was alive. 

Their disappearance after the capture of the city by the 
Gauls was so obvious that Livy hardly notices it. For many 
years, if the Campagna was plundered, it was plundered by 
Gauls ; and when the Gauls were driven back, the same mea- 

* Lir. vi. xlii. 9. » IS^. iv. xxxi. 2, vi. vi. 9. 
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the two armies which, at the end of each war, were overthrown 
by a Papirius is decidedly impressive, even after the suspicion 
has occurred to us that the family legends of the Papirii may 
have something to do with the coincidence. And the Samnites 
are the only adversary of Borne whom Livy can bring himself 
to respect, with the exception of the Latins. The Latin war 
fills him with horror — ^partly at the audacity of the Latins in 
demanding incorporation on equal terms into the Soman state, 
and actually claiming to have one consul peimanently allotted 
to them, partly at the fratricidal character of the war ; (this 
gives him an opportunity of describing the tactics of the 
Bomans and the Latins at the time of the decisive conflict,) and 
partly also at the great risk the Bomans ran. But the Latin 
war was short and sharp : the Samnite wars lasted as long as 
the Punic, almost as long as the tedious and desultory conflict 
with the -^ui and Volsci : and Livy is weary of the long war 
and ashamed of his weariness.^ The Samnites were not weary 
of being conquered, the Bomans were not weary of conquering, 
and Livy has no right to be weary of writing, or we to be weary 
of reading. Perhaps he idealises a little when he says that the 
Samnites never tired of an unblest battle for liberty, and chose 
rather to be conquered than not to fight. They were fighting, 
not merely for liberty, but for access to the sea ; the treaties 
which closed the first and second Samnite wars both left the 
independence of Samnium untouched, but the first cut the 
Samnites off from Campania, and the second cut them off from 
Apulia and Lucania : and the wars were, besides, less of an un- 
broken chronicle of Samnite disaster than Livy represents them. 
Not only does he often disguise Boman defeats and embellish 
drawn battles into brilliant victories, but he does not take 
account of anything but pitched battles and the defence or 
attack of fortified towns. The likelihood is, that almost to the 
last the Samnites had the best of the booty, as the Bomans had 
the best of the battles : there are incidental notices of plunder, 
which we only hear of when it was recovered from the Samnites ; 
while it is always matter for a triumph by itself when a Boman 
army roams about the open country without meeting an enemy, 

* Lit'. X. xxxi. 6, 7. 
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especially if there had been a bloody battle which could be 
claimed as a victory. The political situation is treated like the 
military : the fact that there were Samnite and Soman parties 
in Apulia and Lucania is not affirmed or denied, and instead 
we have a declamation on the perfidy or levity of Apulia and 
Lucania, whenever there was a change of sides in those nations 
to the disadvantage of Bome. 

Still more perplexing is the account of the relations of Rome 
to Etruria from the days of Porsena and the Gremera onwards. 
The family legend of the Fabii doubtless obscured the &ct that 
their house had practically been banished from Some because 
it was always involving Rome in wars for the debatable territory 
between Some and Veii ; but it is strange that Livy should 
not have understood that the truces concluded with the great 
cities beyond the Ciminian wood were for so many years of 
ten months. Consequently he complains of the perfidy of the 
Etrurians in so constantly resuming hostilities before the time, 
while he never invents a speech to express the indignation 
which the Somans must have felt at the time, if the case had 
been as he puts it. The decisive struggle with Etruria coin- 
cided with the decisive struggles with Samnium, and there can 
be no doubt that on this period the traditions of the Fabii, em- 
bodied in the oldest annalist, Fabius Pictor, would certainly 
have been valuable if critically used. As it is, Idvy has taken 
little firom Fabius but the lively picture of the dismay of the 
common people at Some when Q. Fabius Maximus marched 
through the Ciminian wood. It was only two hours' march, 
and it must constantly have been traversed by traders ; and yet 
to the average idler of the forum and the average soldier in the 
field it seemed the boundaiy of another world, the haunt of all 
kinds of ghostly monsters. It must be remembered that narrow 
mule-tracks were quite sufficient for all the want« of commerce, 
and that the pioneers who entered them for the first time would 
feel none of the security against the terrors of the forest which 
a wide military road naturally gives; and that the Somans 
were always very sensitive to change in their surroundings, and 
prone to imagine themselves in another world upon all sorts of 
pretexts, because they were on the shores of the ocean instead 
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of the shores of the Mediterranean, because they saw firesh con- 
stellations, or lost sight of fiBLmiliar ones, or found the shadows 
fall in a new way. 

The same source, no doubt, accounts for a good deal of 
dramatic and doubtful detail about the campaign of Sentinum, 
where Fabius and Decius defeated the G-auls and Samnites. 
According to Livy,' Fabius first asked for Decius as his colleague, 
and then quarrelled with him because both wanted to go to 
Etruria and ndther wanted to go to Samnium. In quite a 
different connection,* Idvy tells us that the service in Sam- 
nium was generally unpopular, and a change to Etruria a 
welcome relief, because the cold in the Abruzzi was so severe. 
Historians who were not of an anecdotical turn simply said that 
Fabius and Decius fought in Eticuria; but Livy has a long 
tale, which he only half believes, of the debate between Fabius 
and Decius (he is careful to call attention to the curt archaic 
character of the speeches of men who were better in the field than 
in the forum), and of the advance of Fabius into Etruria at the 
head of a small army to refute the false alarms of Appius Claudius 
(who was naturally opposed to Fabius, since it was in the cen- 
sorship of Fabius and Decius that his demagogic constitution 
had been overthrown by the restriction of freedmen, who were 
mostly domiciled at Rome, to the four city tribes). Then Claudius 
raises the alarm at Bome, and at last Fabius and Decius combine 
their forces against the Samnites and Gtiuls. There were annals 
that went further, and gave two contentions of Fabius and Decius, 
and a heated debate between Gaudius and Fabius at Rome. 

/ This is too long a story for Livy, who is strongest in isolated 
episodes. For instance, he does not attempt to trace the 
growth of the demands of the commons, or explain why the 
question of debt seems to have become urgent about the time 
of the Gallic wars, or how the author of the Licinian laws 
had become a senator of old standing. But the description 
of how any given riot passed into a revolution is always 
masterly: perhaps the most splendid instances are the ac- 
count of the laws of Publilius, with the surprise at his decision 
to legislate for the public good instead of prosecuting for 

* lAo. z. zxii. Mqq^. ' lb, z. zlv. 9. 
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his private wrongs,^ and the restoration of the old constitu- 
tion after the decemvirate.' It is true that livy has not 
taken as much pains as he might to ascertain all the special 
features of the case. He knows less than Dionjsius of what 
the Icilian laws were, but his description of the reaction in 
£aivour of the senate, and of the enthusiasm which greeted the 
restoration of the consuls and tribunes, is infinitely more 
dramatic. He succeeds again in the scene of the rescue of 
Fabius firom the wrath of the dictator,' who wished to execute 
him for having fought a successful engagement without orders ; 
and the success is the more noteworthy, as he has encmnbered 
himself with the assumption that before Fabius could be spared 
the authority of the dictator must have been vindicated, and 
that the tribunes and senate and people must have acknow- 
ledged that they could do nothing but entreat humbly for the 
free pardon of one lawfully condemned. It is a suitable close 
to the episode that long after, when Fabius is consul, and has 
won his great victory beyond the CSiminia^ wood, the senate's 
anxiety about his colleague compelled him to name his old 
enemy dictator at midnight in deep silence.^ Another episode, 
which is decidedly well treated, is the institution of a paid army 
in connection with the siege of Veii ; * first we have the useless 
opposition of the tribunes to the principle of pay, on the ground 
that the commons would have to find the money to keep the 
military chest full : and then, when it is resolved to keep the 
troops before Veii all the winter, we have an admirable speech 
of a consular tribune on the stage which the Romans had 
reached in their progress to the conquest of the world. It had 
become possible for the first time to give a practical shape to 
the principle that the Bomanff would never end a war without 
a victory: hitherto, though wars had been commenced with 
abundance of ceremony, they commonly languished after one or 
two campaigns, if the enemy abandoned the offensive. 

In general, the speeches of Livy are admirable ; they always 
comment instructively on some of the most important elements 
of the situation, through conventional assumptions of what the 
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situation must have been. For instance, in this ^)eech the 
tribune gravely contrasts the constancy of the Veientines, who 
bear the siege and even the burden of a newly re-established 
monarchy, with the impatience of the Romans. It is hardly a 
demerit that livy, who writes as an advocate of authority, 
masks the question whether the pay was not given because 
otherwise the troops would have refused to lose their harvest- 
ing ; and whether, when it was given, they found that they lost 
their chance of getting the next year's crops as well, as they 
were not home in time to plough and sow. 

But in spite of unreality and reserve, Livy's speeches have 
not the empty scholastic air of those of Sallust, and he has 
every reason to boast that he never seeks digressions from his 
main subject, though he makes the boast ^ as an introduction to 
his curious discussion as to whether Alexander the Great could 
have conquered Italy : no doubt it was an old school discussion 
when Livy wrote, and he could hardly have passed it over. One 
smiles at the list of the great Roman generals any one of whom 
would have been a match for Alexander ; but it is quite true 
that the worst of them was very much better than any general 
whom Alexander met in his Persian campaigns. Alexander was 
a very great tactician ; but it would have required a very great 
tactician indeed to bring a million of men into eflFective action 
against a force which never numbered fifty thousand. Livy is 
quite right in insisting that the Roman system of tactics was 
far superior to the later Macedonian, and that it would have 
been much harder to conquer a Roman consular army than any 
number of Asiatics. It is also relevant that Alexander could 
not have invaded Italy in his prime, that neither he nor any 
army that he could have raised were the same men as they 
were when they invaded Asia. The rhetorical indignation at 
the measures which Alexander took to commend himself to his 
oriental subjects may seem excessive to admirers of Alexander's 
genius, but it is true that the adoption of Persian pomp would 
have proved a very bad preparation for an invasion of Italy. 
The invasion of Pyrrhus really gives a tolerable measure of the 
success which Alexander might have expected : besides, as Livy 

> lAv, ix. xvii.-xix. 
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points out, Italy at that time had nothing to reward an invader 
in comparison with Carthage and even Sicily, which Alexander 
wduld certainly have conquered first. The suggestion that 
Carthage might have supported Borne if Italy had been attacked 
first is not exactly preposterous ; and perhaps some weight is 
due to the reflection with which livy characteristically begins, 
that the ^ fortune ' of the Boman city was more enduring than 
that of any individual, and that Alexander died too young for it 
to be seen whether a reverse of fortune such as overtook Cyrus 
and Pompeius was not in store for him. There are some gro- 
tesque exaggerations, like the statement that the terror of 
the name of Alexander could not have daunted the Roman 
people, because they had never heard of him. Considering 
that the senate had long before the death of Alexander been 
engaged in diplomatic correspondence with Tarentum, and 
that the rite of burying Gauls and Grreeks in the forum proves 
the familiarity of Boman superstition with Grreeks, it is unlikely 
that Alexander's name was unknown, even to the country folk 
whose children called elephants Lucanian oxen when they saw 
them for the first time in Pyrrhus' army. 

The second decade contained the conclusion of the Samnite 
wars (which shows that the division into decades was not Livy's 
own, or he would have fijiished the subject in the first decade), 
and their renewal on the invasion of Pyrrhus. It is clear from the 
epitome that all the romantic stories were told at length, and 
there were a great many observations of what happened for the 
first time. It was left, for instance, to Curius Dentatus to 
invent a moderate method of coercion for men who declined 
to enrol themselves when sunmioned. Instead of involving his 
lictors in the risk of a wrangle with the tribunes, he simply put 
up the defaulter's goods for sale. The first show of gladiators 
came considerably later, and was perhaps of more importance. 

The history of the first Punic war was prefaced by an account 
of the origin of the Carthaginians and the early days of their city ; 
and the author had been careful beforehand to provide for the 
bad impression which the story of the Mamertines made. The 
Mamertines had been called in to garrison Messana, just as a 
Campanian legion had been called in to garrison Bhegiiun : in 
VOL. I. D D 
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both cases the garrison appropriated the town to themselves : 
and the Romans, with a severe sense of justice, compelled 
Bhegimn to surrender, and put the Campanian legion to the 
sword. When the Mamertines in the same circumstances 
applied to Rome for help against Carthage and Syracuse, there 
was a strong effort made to uphold the strict view ; but in the 
assembly regard for morality and the law of nations was finally 
oyerbome, partly by the hunger of the commons for the rich 
corn-lands of Sicily, and partly by a fellow-^feeling for Italians 
who were fighting for their lives against Greeks and barbarians. 
Livy is too scrupulous to approve either motive, but in his eyes 
the war was justified, because Carthage, which doubtless had a 
treaty both with Tarentum and Rome, had sent a fleet to the 
aid of Tarentum when the two were at war ; and the Romans^ 
who took treaties much more strictly than the Greeks, no doubt 
assumed that their own treaty was violated: although the 
Athenians and Spartans would have thought the conduct of the 
Carthaginians, in defending one ally when invaded by another, 
quite excusable, if slightly irregular. 

The incidents of the long, confused, and indecisive war seem 
to have been left in their native obscurity, and in some ways the 
difficulties of an hiptorian were greater than in the earlier period. 
He had sources independent of the Roman annals, but none of 
them were so decisively superior to the Roman as Polybius was 
for the second Punic war. The principal Greek authority was 
Philinus of Agrigentum, whose resentment of the sack of his 
native city led him invariably to colour his narrative in the 
interests of Carthage to an extent which scandalised Polybius. 
Polybius himself had no special sources for the first Punic war, 
such as his friendship with Scipio supplied him with for the 
second. Consequently Livy, who even when Polybius is at his 
best follows him capriciously, seems to have treated him as one 
of many authorities to choose firom as he happened to think 
their stories probable. The most interesting part of the war 
was Hamilcar's occupation of Ercte and Eryx ; and this Poly- 
bius found too intricate for detailed narration ; and, to judge 
by the Epitome, Livy was of the same mind. On the other 
hand, the legend of Regulus and his martyrdom, which was 
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treated as uncertain by many writers, and finally denied by Dio 
Cassias, was told at length. The Bomans, as we see from 
Cicero, had long settled that Begulus was a hero for protesting 
against a treaty of peace and an exchange of prisoners, and 
still more for returning to Carthage afterwards* There seems 
to have been some ground for believing that Begulus thought 
himself that the Carthaginians meant to murder him, and had 
actually given him slow poison, and his family had no doubt of 
his murder after his death. As the Bomans had a legend of 
how he had gone back to torture with his eyes open, so the 
Carthaginians had a legend of the cruelty of Begulus's family 
to Hasdrubal and Bostar, who were certainly handed over to 
them according to Boman authorities, either as hostages or for 
purposes of retaliation. Probably Livy had no explanation to 
give of the fact that, a few years after he dated the heroic and 
fruitless embassy of Begulus, an exchange of prisoners was 
carried out as a matter of course. All the Boman anecdotes 
of the war found a place: how the army of Begulus were 
frightened by a monstrous snake a hundred and twenty feet 
long on the banks of the Bagradas, and had to destroy it with 
stones from baUatce; how C. Duilius won the first sea-fight, 
and was rewarded with the privilege of having pipers and link- 
boys to march before him when he came back from supper ; ' 
how the handsome Claudius lost a fleet by his contempt of the 
prophetic poultry, and his sister incurred a fine by regretting, 
when she was hustled by a crowd, that he was not alive to com- 
mand another fleet. 

The eventful twenty years between the first and second 
Punic wars were hurried over in a single book, though they in- 
cluded the decisive struggle with the Gauls, who had come over 
the Alps at the invitation of their kindred in Italy, in which 
C. Flaminius, who fell at Trasimene, acquired his reputation 
as a doughty champion of the commons, by not only defeating 
the Gauls but dividing the conquered land among the poor of 
Bome. The event which the epitomist thought most interest- 

> This proves how strict the police of the Roman streets was, for in most 
ancient towns a man who conld keep pipers was at liberty to have them play 
in the streets. 
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ing was, that M. Claudius Marcellus won the last epolia opima 
by slaying the king of the Insubrians. The censors had to re- 
peat the feat of Fabius and Decius in confining the freedmen 
to the city tribes (which Livy, when he first mentioned it, 
treated as a final settlement), and this proves how the Punic 
and Grallic wars had exhausted Italy ; for many farms must have 
been in the hands of bailiffs, whom the widows had been com- 
pelled to emancipate. 

It is true that the eventful history of the conquest of Spain 
was to be told as an introduction to the second Punic war; but this 
is one of the weakest parts of Livy's work : he does not enable 
us to see the situation at all, or explain why the Carthaginians 
got on so much better with the Spaniards than the Bomans. 
It is a minor grievance that he involves the actual caaus belli 
in hopeless confusion. There seems to have been some kind 
of understanding that Carthaginian influence was not to extend 
to the north of the Ebro, and Livy mixes up this understanding 
with the Roman claims to support the Saguntines, who claimed 
alliance with them, whose city, though Livy did not always 
remember it, lay well to the south of the Ebro. The siege of 
Sagimtum is told at oppressive length ; although Spanish 
sieges have always been remarkable for displays of passive 
heroism, as there have always been those found who could force 
the impatient to suffer in silence. Of course the final scene is 
exaggerated : the Boman party committed suicide, and burnt 
themselves with their &milies and goods, and they are treated 
on this occasion as if they were the whole town : while after- 
wards Saguntines are mentioned as if the town had surrendered 
in ordinary course. The changes of fortune in the Spanish war, 
which began soon after Hannibal's invasion of Italy, are not 
more inexplicable in Livy than in the other authors who have 
treated of them. Perhaps the nearest explanation is to be 
found in the campaigns of Lord Peterborough. The capture of 
New Carthage by the younger Scipio is a feat exactly in the 
manner of Lord Peterborough : and it is not unlikely that the 
admirable marching powers of Spanish irregulars threw the 
offensive now on one side now on another, in a way very per- 
plexing to the reader. It is also to be remembered that Scipio 
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was a mystical and untrustworthy person, and that he repre- 
sented himself as having driven the Carthaginians, including 
Hasdrubal, out of Spain ; although it is certain that Hasdrubal 
must long have been anxious to leave Spain as.,^oon as he safely 
could, in order to join his brother in Italy. 

Modem readers object, perhaps too much, to the compla- 
cency with which Livy assumes that Hanno the Great and his 
party, who opposed and thwarted the war in every way, who 
would have been delighted to surrender Hannibal to the Romans 
if they could, in order to avert the war, who depreciated his 
successes and refused him the means of following them up, 
were the true patriots, the best and wisest of the Carthaginians. 
It is clear from Livy's own showing (and Polybius completely 
bears him out) that the ruling class at Carthage was very 
corrupt ; but this does not prove that its interests were at vari- 
ance with those of the bulk of the citizens. Carthage was a 
commercial city, whose rich men had extensive estates, culti- 
vated by serfs, whose condition would be improved in no way if 
their masters were heavily taxed to recruit a mercenary army 
in Italy. If the taxes reached a point at which they trenched 
on capital, the trade of the city and the mass of poor who de- 
pended upon it would have suffered. There was much to be said 
for the view that Carthage, having once been defeated by Home, 
had better renounce ambition, and avoid giving provocation for 
the future. The commercial aristocracy of Rhodes actually took 
the course which the commercial aristocracy of Carthage wished 
to take, and Livy is consistent in approving both. Then, too, 
livy had an instinctive sympathy with the sense of civic inde- 
pendence, which was shocked at the hereditary predominance 
of a single family. First, Hamilcar had ruled the south of 
Spain on his own account, then his son-in-law had taken up the 
reins, then the son-in-law sent for Hannibal to be trained to 
take up the succession in his turn. Bamevelde and the De 
Witts were very good patriots, though they were strong oppo- 
nents of the House of Orange, and the Grand Pensionary De 
Witt did not maintain his ground without abundant bribery. 
Of course, too, Livy applied to Carthage the standing assump- 
tion that the aristocratic party, which was also the Roman 
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IMtrty, was the prudent and respectable party; and it is to 
be noticed that this assumption rests upon tJie most ancient 
exi)erience. It goes back beyond the days when the CSampanian 
aristocracy appealed to Rome to protect them from the Sam- 
nites : even modem writers are of opinion that at Corinth, if 
not at Carthage, the party of subservience was more rational 
and reKi)ectable than the party of independence ; and though 
Carthage was more |x>werful than Corinth, it was more vulnerable, 
because even before the existence of the city was in peril it 
had so much to lose. 

The ambition of Capua to displace Rome by the help of 
Carthage was not heroic ; and Livy does not admire the despair 
of the final banquet, when those who had t>een most intimate 
with Hannibal escaped the executioner by taking poison. The 
suicide of the Saguntines in like case strikes him as sublime ; 
but the sublimity is not so much that they died for liberty as 
that they died to keep their faith with Rome ; while the Cam- 
panians died, not to keep their £Euth with Hannibal, but because 
they had broken fiedth with Rome through pride. In the same 
spirit Livy makes Hieronymus, the grandson of Hiero, sink 
from a king to a tyrant as soon as he broke away from the 
Roman alliance. The Romans before Livy's time had got into 
the habit of feeling that a king was not a king unless it pleased 
the Roman senate to recognise him as one, and the assumption 
held good of barbarian chieftains from Masinissa to Ariovistus 
and Maroboduus, and to some extent of the later Ptolemies : 
but, as applied to Hieronymus, it is certainly an anachronism, 
and it is diiSScult to see the folly which scandalises Livy in his 
resolution to take advantage of the distress of the Romans after 
Cannes. Hieronymus's downfidl is, of course, an admirable text 
for a moral essay on the true wisdom of uncalculating fidelity ; 
but that is the peculiarity of Livy throughout : he assumes the 
standpoint of a moral essayist, though he does not interrupt his 
narrative nearly so often as Polybius to introduce good advice 
to the reader ; but the tone of edifying assumption is far more 
pervading. There was not a commoner theme for declamation 
than the mischief done to Hannibars army by its winter in 
Capua ; but Livy shows no wish to be especially eloquent or 
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impressive about it, though it is one of the points upon which 
he has been most severely criticised. It is quite true that as 
Hannibal's army maintained itself for many years in Italy after 
the battle of Metaurus, the deterioration of which the ancients 
speak cannot have gone very far. But it is quite true that 
immediately after the army of Hannibal moved out of Capua it 
had lost its superiority. The armies of the Bomans were worse 
than they had ever been ; for Trasimene and Cannae, coming 
one after the other, had gone far to annihilate the able-bodied 
men of a certain age : and yet we repeatedly find Hannibal 
outmarched and outmanoeuvred, and worsted in partial encoun- 
ters, which were not always insignificant, although Livy exag- 
gerates them as much as Polybius underrated them — for he 
formally laid down, no doubt on Scipio's authority, that 
Hannibal when engaged in person had never been worsted till 
he was overthrown by Scipio at Zama. 

The same moralising tendency makes Livy more than just 
to the caution, which was partly incompetence, of commanders 
like Q. Fabius Maximus Cunctator. They undoubtedly had 
more self-control than men like Varro, who thought it a plain 
duty to fight Hannibal and beat him, and they recognised his 
greatness as a general soon^er. They were right in thinking that 
the commander of a mercenary army, without a military train 
or a military chest, could do nothing in the long run in a 
country full of fortified cities, and that even if a few towns 
joined him he would not be able to defend them long or effectu- 
ally. But Livy*8 admiration of their self-control carries him 
far when he assumes that it was the only right and virtuous 
course to let Hannibal bum and plunder as he liked, and only 
follow him up and down Italy from one fortified camp to 
another. According to Appian, the battle of Cannae was fought, 
not only to please the hot-headed Varro, but a large body of 
senators in his camp : and perhaps it was a proof of consistency 
as weU as magnanimity that Varro was officially thanked for 
coming back to Borne after the most crushing defeat that a 
Boman general had ever survived. If he had stayed to be killed 
like his colleague, who did not want to fight, of whom Livy, like 
posterity, makes a spotless hero, it would have been clear that he 
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despaired of the Republic. It was really a pusillanimous reso- 
lution never to fight a pitched battle because the Bomans had 
no light cavalry and were disconcerted by a general who sys- 
tematically made his main attack, not on the enemy's front, but 
on his flanks. Livy gravely assures us that, when C. Claudius 
Nero had marched with a picked corps to reinforce his colleague, 
who was opposed to Hasdrubal^ the colleague seriously proposed 
to delay the action, and give Hasdrubal time to discover how 
weak the reinforcement was, as then the Bomans would not 
run the risk of engaging unprepared with an unfamiliar enemy. 
One cannot say that such imprudent prudence was quite impos- 
sible, for Livy is not alone in asserting that Fabius and his 
admirers threw every difficulty in the way of Scipio's invasion 
of Africa, because Hannibal w^s still encamped in Italy, and 
might have resumed the offensive if another Roman army had 
been cut to pieces in Africa like that of Regulus. Livy gives 
a perfectly impartial account of the dispute, for both Fabius and 
Scipio were accepted heroes of Roman respectability : and Livy's 
simple piety, which his critics handle so severely, makes him 
very penetrating about the mystical pretensions of a Scipio. 
He thinks it quite proper that solemn supplications should be 
made to Vesta when the priestess on duty had let out her sacred 
fire, though he knows that the whole blame of the accident lay 
with the priestess, and that it betokened neither the guilt of 
the city nor the wrath of the gods ; but that a private individual 
should presume to hold converse with Jupiter on the Capitol, 
and meditate all his resolutions in his presence, and counte- 
nance rumours that he was of superhuman birth, was evidently 
not quite compatible with good fiuth or perfect reverence, 
Livy's tone is never more nearly rationalistic than when he is 
dealing with a pretentious mystic. He does not presume to 
criticise the mystical temper that took hold of the public gene- 
rally ; all the prodigies which accompanied the war of Hannibal 
are related quite simply and seriously, though he is aware that 
he is writing for an incredulous generation. In the same spirit, 
and with less anxiety, he recounts the importation in the most 
literal sense of foreign deities — the Great Mother from Phry- 
gia, ..Egculapius from Epidaurus — and the touching care with 
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which old games were performed, and new games instituted, at 
the height of public distress. 

The most impressive part of the third decade is certainly the 
recurring spectacle of Roman constancy : there are few scenes in 
history like the census when the censors were afraid, because the 
treasury was empty, to cojitract for ordinary repairs, and the con- 
tractors begged them to let the contracts as usual, and promised 
to wait for their pay till better times. Of course the transaction 
had a commercial side to it, and Livy does not conceal that the 
heroism of the nation had to be braced by the government. He 
is quite as proud of the severity of the censors to young men of 
rank who neglected to serve, as of the generosity of the women 
who gave up their ornaments to the treasury when they were foiv 
bidden to wear them, and dwells with satisfaction on the police 
measures for limiting the period of mourning and prohibiting 
crowding in the gates after Cannae. In the same way, when Ti. 
Sempronius (the grand&ither of the Gracchi) raised an army of 
slaves under the promise of freedom, livy not only gloats over 
their achievements in cutting up a Carthaginian army under 
the principal lieutenant of Hannibal, but dilates with relish 
upon the strict and slow degrees by which Sempronius doled 
out the fulfilment of his promise. This contrasts curiously with 
the indifference to the death of Sempronius, who fell in an 
ambuscade, whereupon his army dispersed, though doubtless 
available for future conscriptions. Nor does Livy ever care to 
trace the results of military events, except in the case of the 
occupation of Capua and of the battle of Metaurus : he men- 
tions, or intends to mention, everything as it occurs, but holds 
that if he explains the succession of events the connection may 
be left to take care of itself. 

This uncritical temper has some advantages : we learn the 
more of what was believed at the time of such episodes as the 
passage of the Alps and the escape from Casilinum. We are 
not told where Hannibal crossed the Alps ; and, considering that 
the Gauls had often crossed them with women and children, it 
seems as if Livy a little exaggerated the difficulty Hannibal had 
in passing them with elephants and baggage, just as he exag- 
gerated the passage of the Ciminian wood. But the exaggerated 
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rumours of the camp, which turned every steep slope into a 
precipice, and seriously persuaded itself that a road had been cut 
in a day through rocks first heated by fires and then split by 
vinegar, belong in their way to history in the same sense as the 
venerable stratagem of oxen with torches tied to their horns ; 
which would have made it impossible to drive them in any one 
direction, and otherwise they could not have produced the effect 
of an army. 

The transition from the vrar with Carthage to the wars with 
the successors of Alexander is managed with a good deal of 
dignity, and the reluctance of the people to make the efforts 
which the senate felt to be necessary is a familiar subject that 
suits Livy well ; but the dilatory and indecisive campaigns, 
with the large crop of rumours whieh floated about the idle 
camps, are very tedious, and Livy is obviously overweighted by 
his materials. He breaks down into short sentences, and tries 
to copy the baldness of older annalists. He takes no ethical 
interest in the politics of the period between the war of Hanni- 
bal and the visit of Prusias to Bome, after the fall of Perseus. 
The only opponents of Some whom he can censure with the old 
spirit are the JEtolians, who overrated their services to Bome, 
while the Bomans were always ready to sacrifice them either to 
Philip or to the Achseans. 

The majority of the wars of that period were imdertaken 
without an intelligible casus bdlij and Livy himself apologises 
for the campaign against the Gauls who had settled in Asia 
Minor, and were always at variance with the state of Pergamus, 
which had early attached itself to the fortunes of Bome, being 
in danger both from the power of Macedonia and from that 
of Syria. It is characteristic of Livy that he dwells upon 
the * luxury * which followed the battle of Magnesia and the 
triumph of Lucius Scipio, and never explains how Pergamus 
and Alexandria came to be committed to a standing opposition 
to Antioch and Philippi, or how the Bomans came to be so 
undecided in their dealings with Antiochus, and so vindictive 
in their dealings with Carthage (it is clear from the Epitome that 
the final demand upon the Carthaginians to remove ten miles 
from the sea scandalised him). Again, why had the wars with 
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Macedonia such a peculiar character ? always beginxiiiig with a 
long series of inarches and countermarches in difficult country, 
which continually brought the Roman army into a position of 
great embarrassment, until at last it extricated itself by a deci- 
sive battle, where the superiority of the legion to the phalanx 
was sure to assert itself. Livy understands the superiority of 
Boman tactics very well, but the degeneracy of Macedonian 
tactics and the uncertainty of Roman strategy are left unex- 
plained. 

Naturally, nothing is done to remove the confusion of 
events in a period when the Romans were indiscriminately at 
war with enemies who were or were not formidable, and who did 
or did not repay the cost of conquest. The annalistic method 
is not unsatisfactory, when the Romans had only to fight in 
Italy, or even when they were fighting the Carthaginians at 
once in Sicily, in Spain, and in Italy. But after the G-auls of 
Italy had been conquered (which it was necessary to do imme- 
diately after the conclusion of peace with Hannibal), the wars 
with the barbarians of Piedmont, the Valley of the Rhone, and 
the mountains to the north-east of Italy, and the more serious 
combats with the tribes of western and north-western Spain, 
had no connection with the wars against the civilised powers of 
the Levant,^ although they were practically contemporary with 
them. To make any one set of these transactions intelligible 
it would have been necessary to treat it continuously, but this 
livy never attempts ; when he has to mention a state or a 
nation for the first time, he takes pains to describe it to the 
reader, unless the press of greater events left no room, as was 
the case with the first conflicts between Rome and Philip 
during the war of Hannibal. 

There is little of interest in the internal history. Livy is 
ashamed of the way in which the State compounded with its 
creditors on the outbreak of the Macedonian war, and hurries 
the matter over. It is part of the superciUous dignity of 
Latin history to be brief, too brief to be quite intelligible, in 
describing financial arrangements ; but the grievance of the 

* The affairs of lUyria and Macedonia were inextricably entangled, though 
lllyria was barbarous and Macedonia was not. 
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creditors must have led to many scenes of the kind that Livy 
is fond of dilating upon in the early part of the history. Again, 
the repeal of the Oppian law would have been one of the most 
brilliant episodes of the First Decade, if it had happened early 
enough. As it is, there is simply the stereotyped formula that 
there was a great deal of excitement about what looked a very 
small matter, followed by a tame though prolix assertion that 
the women descended in a body into the streets to support the 
repeal of the law, and blockaded the houses of the tribunes who 
supported Cato in his desire to maintain the law. There is a 
speech on each side, and Cato's is very racy and peremptory : it 
turns upon the mischief which would follow the emancipation 
of women and legislation in obedience to street demonstrations. 
The law is scarcely defended at all upon its merits apart from 
the general principles of frugality, and,as Livy did notdwellupon 
the reasons for the enactment of the law at the time it was 
passed, it is easy for Cato to make his defence of the law quite 
independent of the distress which was over. 

The elder Cato is one of the few characters that stand out 
sharply after the Punic wars in livy, and it is only one side of 
Cato of which this can be said. Livy does not show at all the 
side of Cato on which Cicero dwells with predilection. We 
should not learn from him how clever and inventive Cato was ; 
and that, not content with upholding the old-fashioned Roman 
ways against the licence and contempt of the Hellenising party 
in the nobility, he was also anxious to compete with the Greeks 
in such of their accomplishments as he recognised ; just as he 
studied the methods of Carthaginian husbandly and introduced 
them to his countrymen, while he wound up every speech in 
the Senate with ' Delenda est Carthago.' Of course Livy does 
not give a hint that his animosity to Carthage had its root in 
commercial rivalry. Carthage had long ceased to be formidable 
to the supremacy of Rome in any part of Europe ; but, so long 
as any part of the old domain of the city was protected from 
Masinissa and his horsemen, Carthage competed formidably in 
Italian and neutral markets. 

Nor does Livy notice the curious contrast between Cato's 
interested implacability to Carthage and his disinterested 
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patronage of Lusitanians and Bhodians, and his general desire 
to limit the foreign dominion of the Roman etate, which in his 
opinion only tended to foster a denationalised class of aristocrats, 
with pretensions greatly at variance with abstract justice and 
with the convenience of the hard-working majority. 

When Livy has to deal with the typical specimen of this 
class, the younger brother of Publius Scipio Africanus, he 
takes refuge in vague phrases about ' luxury ' and ^ arrogance,^ 
and finds the climax of the trial of Asiaticus in a dramatic 
scene of popular ingratitude ; though, for one reason or another, 
he omits the &mous legend of the tearing up the accounts 
which woT'ld have secured the acquittal of Asiaticus if only 
they had been read in Court. The final secession of Scipio 
to CumsB is left unexplained, though Livy does not fall into 
the mistake of Seneca and Pliny, who make Scipio in his 
retirement a model of antique simplicity, because they compare 
the rudimentary luxury of the Republic with the developed 
luxury of the empire. No fragment has been preserved which 
bears upon the story of the Grracchi, though it is clear from 
the Epitome that he took the severest view of their enterprise. 
The most important agitation which he has to chronicle is a 
long quarrel between one Postumius and the Senate, who 
refused to allow him to triumph for his performances in iEtolia ; 
whereupon Postumios fell into a constant state of accusation, 
and would allow no one else to triumph if he could persuade 
the people to prevent it. 

It is remarkable how very little Livy was quoted : the only 
considerable firagments which have reached us are on the 
assassination of Sertorius, where the MS. is very imperfect, 
and the narrative of the death of Cicero, preserved by the 
elder Seneca. The latter is curiously meagre : the last thing 
Livy can find to say of Cicero is that he was Vi/r magnus, acevj 
viemorahilia. Even here one word is characteristic; to say 
that Cicero was acer^ ^ sharp set ' both in judgment and action, 
is to say something that most modem critics miss. They see 
nothing in Cicero but his sensitiveness and vanity, his good 
intentions and his perplexity — all which Livy sees too, except 
the last ; and it is something to be reminded that, of all the 
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politicians of the day, he was the strictest and keenest except 
Cato, and perhaps Bibulus. 

The language of Livy in general rises and falls very closely 
with the thought. He is rather copious than verbose : he does 
not spend many words on what he mentions, but he mentions 
almost everything he knows and believes. When his knowledge 
is meagre, he is constantly on the strain, as in the first decade, 
to impose some unity on the fragments by compression, and to 
fase conjecture and assertion into a single sentence. When 
his materials are more abundant, he is content simply to set 
them side by side. Instead of the historical infinitive and 
OTCutio ohliqua, we have sentences with no predicate but a 
passive participle without a copula, and a decided diminution 
in the number of speeches ; while such as are recorded are 
ahnost all in oratio recta. There is another change as the nar- 
rative advances : Livy is not only more matter-of-&ct, but more 
critical : he suspects Valerius Maximus and Claudius Quadri- 
garius when he can compare them with Polybius, and finds that 
they record battles with enormous slaughter which are not 
mentioned by Polybius : he still retains the battle and the 
victory, but he insists that the numbers must have been enor- 
mously exaggerated. 

Livy did not stand alone in the magnificent scheme of his 
histx)ry. The Greeks were inexhaustible when the Bomans 
were at leisure to listen to them. Dionysius of Halicamassus 
wrote a Roman history which was even more copious than Livy's, 
much more laborious, and not much more trustworthy, for his 
antiquarian curiosity made him the dupe of a certain Cn. Gel- 
lius, who had accumulated much lumber. Diodorus of Sicily 
wrote without pretension to style and without much atten- 
tion to accuracy. Pompeius Trogus,^ who was not improbably 
of Greek extraction, though connected with Graul, wrote in Latin, 
and was supposed to have written with eloquence and dignity the 
history of the world in the comparatively moderate compass of 

* His third name, Trogus, is Greek, and is of the natnre of a nickname. It 
implies that he or some ancestor had a trick of nibbling dainties. Sach 
nicknames were not uncommon among native Romans of the highest rank, 
at a somewhat earlier period ; but a Pompeius with a Greek cognomen is 
likely in the reign of Augustus to have owed his citieenship to Pompeius. 
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forty-four books, from the foundation of Nineveh to the over- 
throw of Varus, We only know the work from the Epitome and 
from the copious extracts of Justin, a writer of the second 
century, who made it his business to run all the showy episodes 
together, so as to make a brilliant reading book. The result is 
that the narrative is disproportioned and disjointed : but perhaps 
this is the fault of his abbreviator : perhaps it is not imcharac- 
teristic that he is by the accidents of history one of our chief 
sources for the Sacred War, which ended in bringing Philip to 
the frontiers of Boeotia. His notion of what is impressive seems 
to depend rather upon quantity than quality. He dwells upon 
great calamities, great armies, great revolutions, rather than 
upon great personalities, whom he does not understand. His 
reflections are trite, and he is at bottom a pessimist, regarding 
history as a gloomy though splendid spectacle. 



I 
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CHAPTER VII. 
TECHNICAL LITERATURE. 

Technical literature was not neglected* Hyginus, a Greek 
grammarian of Spanish extraction, wrote as voluminously as 
Varro, though time has spared nothing but two fragments. One 
is an abridgment of his work on genealogies, which Bursian 
conjectures was made in the Antonine age ; it has the title of 
< FabulsB.' Probably this includes most of the stories which had 
been used in literature, while the antiquarian learning and com- 
pliments to distinguished families which one looks for in genea- 
logical treatises, ancient or modem, were omitted as of no use 
to a schoolmaster. The other is on astronomy, and extends, 
even as abridged, to four books, which are largely concerned 
with the constellations and their history. Fenestella, a native 
of high position, undertook a great deal of encyclopsddic writing 
in the spirit of Varro, but apparently without his originality 
and humour. M. Verrius Flaccus was, in the opinion of 
Augustus, the first grammarian of his age; he was appointed 
tutor to the emperor's grandchildren about 10 B.C., and was 
allowed to move with his old school into the palace on pledging 
himself to take no fresh pupils. His reputation seems to have 
been rather burdensome to posterity, for a good deal of the 
Uttle we know of him comes to us in the form of quotations 
from other grammarians who wrote against him, and some hun- 
dred and fifty years after his death the meek Aulus Gellius 
picks a quarrel with him and is wrong. He endowed his native 
town of Prseneste with a learned marble calendar, of which the 
first four months have been recovered by excavations, and the 
town repaid the compliment by erecting a marble statue in his 

honour. 

His work on the meaning of words must have been enor- 
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mously extensive, for Gellius quotes the article on ater dies as 
from the fourth book, so that at least four books must have been 
devoted to the letter A. Again, Paraaitus came in the fifth 
book of the letter P. It is plausibly maintained that each 
letter had a first and second part, and that the order of the first 
part was fairly alphabetical, while in the second there was 
an arbitrary grouping by subjects which might account for 
Paraeitv^ coming so late. He began with Augustus, partly in 
compliment to his patron, aud partly for the sake of auspici- 
ousness, just as he put Jupiter Lucetius at the beginning of 
L. He is no better than other Romans in his etymologies : 
for instance, he derives adoleacere from the Greek aXBi]0-Ka>f 
and amcenv^8 from a privativum and TnoenuSj because a place 
was amcenum when it owed its owner no profitable task ; and 
augustua is derived ab avium geatu. More than once he con- 
tradicts himself, putting down one author's explanation in one 
place and another's in another, when his plan brings him back 
to the same word. And he accumulates the views of different 
authors on the same word to an extent which puzzled Sex 
Pompeius Festus, a grammarian who quotes Martial, and other- 
wise has left no clue to his date. He objected, too, to the 
multitude of words which Flaccus inserted without explanation 
of their meaning or authority for their use, simply to complete 
the list of all the old words he had met in his reading of old 
books, ritual, formularies, and other grammarians. All that 
Festus cares for is explanation of obscure words and etymo- 
logies, and such antiquarian information as was easily in- 
telligible. He liked to give himself an air of independence 
by correcting or supplementing his authority. For instance, 
after quoting Verrius for the fact that Opscus was the old 
form of Oscus, he proves, firom the use of obacenua in Vergil, 
that Verrius was wrong in deriving obacemua from opacua. 
So, too, after quoting Verrius' bad etymology of prodigium 
firom prcBd^^cerSf^ supported by monatruTn firom Tnoneo, por- 
tentu/m firom portendo^ he supplies fi-om his own invention 
oatentum from oatendo. It is also believed that he made use * 

* Elsewhere VerriuB connects ^r^i^i^tiin Yfii^ prodigo, 
VOL. I. E E 
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of other works of Verrius, especially those on augury and the 
obscurities of Gato, to supplement the work on the meaning of 
words, which he only quotes twice because he wishes to seem 
an independent writer. He reduced Verrius to twenty books, 
of which an extremely fragmentary MS. existed in lUyricum in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century, which was brought to 
Italy, and some leaves fell into the hands of Laetus, and have 
now passed out of sight, while the other larger portion passed 
from the hands of Manilius BuUus through several others to 
a safe resting-place in the Famese Library. In the ninth 
century Festus in his turn seemed too cumbrous to be used, 
and -one Paulus Diaconns, who is thought to have been a bishop, 
since he calls himself * pontiflF,' reduced the work to a simple 
vocabulary, leaving oat everything he did not care for, and 
rewriting what he did not understand, and dedicating the 
result to Charles the Great under the name of David, which he 
bore in the school xjf the palace. Both the Illyrian MS. and 
the oldest MSS. of Paulus Diaconus represent the siime corrupt 
text. And those of a date considerably before the Renais- 
sance are already emended by scribes able to notice one or 
two gross blunders, but not learned enough to give their con- 
jectures real value. 

If we doubt whether a gmmmarian like Verrius belongs to 
literature merely because he stood at the head of his profes- 
sion and had continued to keep his own Latinity'uncorrupted 
by the many anomalies which he had met with in the course 
of his reading, what shall we say of a would-be architect like 
Vitruvius ? He had been employed on one or two small works, 
and apparently his physical defects had kept him back from 
larger work, and so he paraded his accomplishments on paper 
for the edification of Augustus, with a sort of hope of getting 
recognised as the highest specidative authority upon the sub- 
ject. He is stiflf and pretentious in his prefiEtces, the only part 
of the book which has any attempt at style, and the technical 
rules are often so brief as to be obsci^e. He does not confine 
himself strictly to his subject, but digresses from the rules 
of architecture (which are still to be traced pretty strictly 
to Greek originals) into all manner of sciences, the existence 
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of which is presupposed by architecture, whether an architect 
need personally know of them or not. He even goes so far as to 
connect water organs with the chapter on aqueducts, and in this 
way he throws a good deal more light than more interesting 
authors on the material side of andient civilisation. The date 
of Vitruvius' work cannot b6 fixed more precisely than by the 
facts that the Portico of Octavia had been built, and that there 
was only one stone theatre in Kome. 

The date of Pompeitts MelA, who composed a gazetteer, can 
be fixed ft little more precisely, but he has now less claim upon 
attention than Vitruviils, fol* we possess Strabo and Eratosthenes, 
writers fir superior to him both in scientific spirit and in 
range and accuracy of knowledge. 

It would be interesting to know more than we do of the 
speculative movement of the Sextii, which seems to have struck 
both the elder and the younger Seneca very strongly. The 
elder speaks of it as a Roman school of thought, started very 
vigorously, and presently dropped in connection with the general 
intellectual decline which he seeittied to himself to have wit- 
nessed. The younger contrasts their Roman spirit with their 
Greek language* The father, Q. Sextius, out of a spirit of inde- 
pendence, refused to be made a senatoi* by Julius Caesar : the 
son seems to have had Ho practical experience. Their doctrine 
had little originality : it was an edifying and somewhat enig- 
matical amalgam of Pythagoreanism and Stoicism, taking up 
the Pythagorean discipline of self-examination and abstinence 
without the fiction of transmigration^ and the Stoic ideal of the 
godlike and blessed life without the depi^essing pedantry of 
Chrysippufl' dialectic* The contrast between the wise man with 
all possible and impossible perfections who was nowhere, and the 
fools who were everywhere and all alike, can never have been 
inspiriting.^ Seneca says Sextius described the blessed life so 
that every one might feel its greatness, and no one need despair 
of it, as we might praise a Christian preacher who praised the 
blessedness of the ideal saint, leaving every sincere believer to 
appropriate it in his measure. He claims Sextius as a true 

, * Sen. Ep. ad Lucit. Ixiv. 

B B 2 
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Stoic, contrary to the common opinion, apparently because he 
insisted on the all-sufficiency of virtue ; the only extract which 
be gives that is at all striking is a saying that the sage should go 
through life like an army marching in a hollow square ready to 
fight on any fix)nt. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE DECLAIMERS, 

The real intellectual activity of- the latter part of the reign 
of Augustus took a different direction ; the educated class 
ceased to spend themselves upon either poetry or learning ; they 
spent themselves upon declamation. Asinius PoUio, who was 
still an orator, liked to exercise himself upon imaginary themes, 
and was so pleased with his own efforts that he invited the 
public to witness them ; but he was soon surpassed. During 
the latter half of the reign of Augustus there was a whole crowd 
of famous speakers, few of whom attempted to speak on 
practical subjects, and fewer still were fit. On the other hand, 
there was a large public with itching ears, who were willing 
to be entertained, or even to be disappointed, by a speaker 
clever enough to raise expectations he was not serious enough 
to satisfy. 

•We know this world of activity from a fragmentary book of 
the elder Seneca's, a Spanish professor of rhetoric, who in his 
old age amused himself and his children with recollections of 
what he had heard in his youth. The book itself is fragmen- 
tary, and the stat« in which it has reached us more fragmentary 
still. The author tells us repeatedly that his wonderful memory 
had failed him in great measure, that he is compelled to put 
things down as they come, to quote, not the best that there 
was to quote from a particular speaker, but what he remembered 
best, and the like. Out of his ten books half * have reached us, 
not unmutilated ; we have excerpts from the whole ten. The 

> The first and second, and the seventh, eighth, and tenth books. Tho 
excerpts from the third and fourth books have t]ie introduction. The intro- 
daction to the eighth is grievously incomplete. 
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collection was once known as the * Ten Lesser Orators ' (which 
almost suggests that the * Liv^s of the Ten Orators * which have 
reached us as an appendix to Plutarch are older than his day). 
The scheme of the book, so far as it has a scheme, is that 
Seneca describes some noted declaimed to his children in the 
preface, and then begins by describing some controversy in 
which his hero distinguished himself; after which he passes 
to others. Before he l^as come to the end of his task, he is 
much ashamed of it. He was attracted at starting by the 
prospect of being carried back to the days of his prime, but he 
found out before he left oflf that the whole subject was t<)0 silly 
to occupy the time and thoughts of an old man. From the 
first he is careful to classify those declaimers, especially Greeks, 
vrho were too egregiously absurd, and to explain the difference 
between relative sobriety and good sense, and the licentious 
pursuit of effect at any cost. 

The soberest of all was M, Porcius Latro, who seems also to 
have been among the earliest ; he is the subject of the bio- 
graphical part of the introduction to the first book. He almost 
belonged to the age of Cicero. He died in the 194th Olympiad, 
i.e. before 19 A.D., more than sixty years after Cicero; but the 
l^fe of Seneca had been long enough to have give^i him i^ 
ohancp to hear both, if the war of Munda had not kept him at 
home when Cicero was giving private lessons in oratory to lada 
hardly older than Seneca. The art of declamation, as Seneca 
described it, did not yet exist at Rome in Cicero's time ; he 
tells us himself that when he was young it was thought safer 
to speak for practice in Greek. It was when the forum became 
dull, because all speakers were compelled to respect the govern- 
ment and abstaii) fron^ appeals to political passions, that the 
schoolman drew the public who had been used to get as much 
excitement as they wanted by frequenting orators. There had 
long been professors of rhetoric, who gave their pupils not only 
rules pf how to speak, and subjects, if they wished it, to speak 
upon, but examples of their own skill (which was still a novelty 
in the time of the * Author to Herennius,' whoever he was) ; 
but the reputation of such professors depended rather upon 
their judgn^ent than their eloquence. Even when we make 
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full allowance for the defects of Seneca's memory, it seems that 
the declaimers whose feats he records owed their reputation 
chiefly, though not exclusively, to the brilliant things they 
said. 

A course of declamation was a school of impassioned 
casuistry ; its interest lay in the discussion in the most outrS 
form of all the questions suggested by family and political life. 
The standing subjects always brought up the relation of father 
to son, stepson to stepmother, and the like ; the commonest 
type of question is, Was a father in a given case justified in repu- 
diating and disinheriting his son ? Nor are public affairs exactly 
excluded, but they are always combined in some way with a 
family squabble. For instance, a son is commander-in-chief, 
being elected when his father had stood for the office ; after- 
wards he is taken, his father fails to ransom him, he is crucified, 
and on the cross tells the ambassadors, sent from home to try 
and save him, to bewcure of the traitor. The fitther is tried for 
treason. Of course the story is absurd, as absurd as the story 
of Massinger's * Old Law,* but it is fall of exciting points, and 
any speeches that were made upon it would be lit up by the 
inarticulate excitement of the audience, and so seem finer than 
they were. For all sensational literature depends for its effect 
upon an excitement so intense that its occasion is not distinctly 
conceived. Take another case : it is assumed that a law exists 
enacting that a son who strikes his &ther shall lose his hands. 
A tyrant commands two sons to beat their father : one commits 
suicide, the other, after beating his father, succeeds in killing 
the tyrant. Here was an endless field for exciting epigrams. 
Two of the best are, of the father pleading for the son, * Would 
that I could plead for two,' and of ^ the son defending himself, 
* Nothing in the whole tyrannicide was harder to do.' Besides, 
underlying the controversy there was the whole question 
whether purity or utility ought to be paramount ; and there 
was the literary interest of finding a form of suggesting, with- 
out bombast or bathos, that, even at the time, the father would 
sooner have had a son beat him than comniit suicide. Of 
course this led to plenty of grotesque expedients ; one orator 
actually made the father say that both sons wanted to commit 
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suicide, but that he succeeded in saving one who, the by- 
standers wrongly thought, had struck him in the scuffle. 

Another favourite subject, which brought up a social rather 
than a political question, was the slave who married his mas- 
ter's daughter, to the disgust of his master's son. A tyrant 
was supposed to have decreed that the slaves should take the 
free women to wife, the men being either slain or driven into 
exile. One slave continued to treat bis master's daughter with 
respect, and when the republic was restored her father gave her 
to him in marriage : the son (in order that the cause may come 
before some imaginary. court) accuses the father of madness. 
It was of course quite possible that a tyrant should have issued 
such a decree, but in the days of the Greek tyrants the pride 
of caste had not reached the pitch that it had under the empire. 
All the ability of the leading speakers was spent on the side of 
the son : they did not trouble themselves to prove that the 
father was out of his mind ; they dilated with emulous ingenuity 
upon the position that the girl was badly used. They" hardly 
condescend to recognise that the slave had any merit at all in 
the matter : he was afraid of being crucified on the restoration 
of the republic as the rest had been ; at the utmost he hoped 
that when his mistress was married he might be emancipated. 
If he had any merit, he lost it, thanks to the folly of the father. 
He was sufficiently rewarded by looking on in safety, when less 
cautious slaves were punished. It is noticeable that none of 
the defences of the father are hearty: they never go to the 
length of asserting that the generous slave was an equal of free 
men. Albutius raised the question. What is a slave, or what is 
a freeman? trying to prove that the distinction was merely 
conventional, not that it was a real distinction which might be 
transcended by adequate merit. Latro, who was always thorough 
and practical, dwelt a good deal on the diflFerence between mis- 
judgment and insanity ; others invented disparaging excuses 
for the father ; he wanted to keep his daughter at home, and 
to give her a convenient, obsequious husband, and there was no 
money to provide a proper dower, or, after all, in a family like 
his it was no use looking high, and if his daughter was to marry 
a freedman, she had better marry a freedman of her own: 
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and, after all, a son-in-law who could despise a tyrant was not to 
be so much despised. Even this was not putting the matter on 
low enough ground : one ingenious person thought that the 
father was influenced by prudence in descending to the common 
level ; it would have been too invidious, if the only maiden 
left in the community had married in her own rank. This does 
not seem to strike Seneca as absurd, although he is shocked when 
the son, after wishing the daughter might be childless, went on 
to explain that the wish was only reasonable, since tyrants, he 
heard, were bred from such matches. 

A slave is a little better treated in another discussion, of 
which we have only the summary, though the subject is too 
monstrous for any country but Eome, A man dying of an 
incurable disease asked one of his slaves for poison. The slave 
refused, and the master provided in his will that his heirs 
should crucify him : the slave appealed to the tribunes. The 
argument in favour of the will admitted that the slave would 
probably have been crucified if he had done as his master bade 
him, and only insisted that the slave must have deserved the 
cross already, or no master would have given him such an order : 
and another peroration was made up of the sacredness of wills 
and epigrams, of which this is a specimen : * Why, you gallows- 
bird, do you mean your master is to die when you please, 
and you not to die when he pleases ? ' But even in the sum- 
mary it is clear that the slave's cause was considered the best. 
Still it was thought that the mast.er had a case, and this is 
intelligible when we see the state of feeling shown in the 
declamations about foundlings. A man did not, it seems, lose 
his rights over his children by exposing them : if, when they had 
grown up, the person who had saved their lives wished to keep 
one to adopt himself, it was quite intelligible that the father 
should go to law with him and bewail with the sincerest tender- 
ness his misery in being forced to choose between his children. 
So, too, if the foundlings were crippled in order that they might 
bring a profit to their owner by begging, it seemed a serious 
aggravation of the crime that if the unnatural parent was ever 
inclined t^ recognise them he would not be able to know them. 

The relation between husband and wife, on the contrary, is 
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less unequal. Very often the wife is assumed to bring an action 
for ill-treatment, in order to bring the father into court for his 
harshness to a son, who had no rights at all unless he undertook 
to prove that his father was insane. A wife, on the other hand, 
can always bring an action for an unjust divorce or for ingrati- 
tude, as the legendary lady did,^ who was tortured by a tyrant to 
make her disclose her husband's plan of tyrannicide, and was 
afterwards divorced for being barren, when her husband had killed 
the tyrant. The action for ingratitude is one of the most unreal 
elements of the declaimer's laboratory : it has no relation, or 
very little, to the actual institutions of Greece or Bome : it 
was one of the fancy improvements upon human law which 
appeared in more than one of the philosophical constitutions 
which from the fifth century onwards it pleased philosophers to 
draw up. It touched the actual life of Rome on the side of the 
relation between client and patron, but this was not what the 
declaimers valued it for. They wanted the law in order that 
they might try Popillius for the slaughter of Cicero on the 
ground that Cicero had defended him, and, to make the case 
more piquant, they assumed that he had defended him on a 
charge of parricide. Another, and yet more famous case, was 
that of Cimon and Callias. Callias had gaid the fine to which 
Miltiadas was sentenced, and so released Cimon, who gave him- 
self up as a prisoner for his father's debt in order that his father 
might be buried. Then Cimon married Callias's daughter, and 
on her adultery put her to death. Was this an act of ingratitude 
to Callias P The declaimers were inexhaustible. Had Callias 
conferred any benefit upon Cimon ? Was it not much more 
glorious to be in prison as a witness for the innocence of Mil- 
tiades (for if Miltiades had taken bribes he could have paid fines), 
than to be the son-in-law of Callias ? If there had been any 
benefit, Callias cancelled it when he wished to protect an adul- 
teress. If any return was due to Callias, Cimon paid him, and 
overpaid him, when he married into his family. If Cimon owed 
Callias any thanks for his daughter and her dower, he repaid 
him by putting the unworthy daughter to death, as Callias 

» The heroine of Fletcher's play the Double Marriage, 
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should have done. If Callias had really done Cimon a service, 
still Cimon was not bound to waive his rights as a man and a 
husband out of gratitude ; and so on, and so on. The same 
audacious orator, who thought Callias ought to thank Cimon for 
killing his daughter for him, opined that Cimon had put his 
wife in the way of adultery in order to get rid of the burden 
of gratitude to Callias. 

Another instructive theme was the story of Flamininus, who 
obliged his mistress by the sight of an execution after dinner, 
and was afterwards tried himself for conduct unworthy the 
majesty of Rome. The best thing on the subject that Seneca 
quotes is due to Senecio, whom he did not admire. Senecio 
said he felt easy about a prisoner who stopped at criminals 
when he wanted to be cruel, and at a courtesan when he wanted 
to take his pleasure. A more serious speaker, Votienus Mon- 
tanus, who was still more noted for his ingenuity than his 
judgment, brought up the whole imperial practice of prosecu- 
tions for treason, enumerating everything that might be 
punished under other laws, or reasonably enough left unpunished 
to public opinion ; after which he went on to an enumeration 
of all the distinguished commanders who had taxed the forbear- 
ance of the Boman people quite as severely as Flamininus. 
Another fevourite subject from Boman history was the death 
of Cicero. Something has been said already of the motives 
which led the declaimers to expand the doubtful tradition that 
the party which hunted Cicero down was led by a Popillius 
whom Cicero had once defended in a private suit. The debates 
were overloaded by conceits like these. It was certain now 
that Popillius had murdered his father as he had murdered hia 
patron ; or, it might fairly be hoped that he would be convicted 
now that he had no Cicero to defend him. Some ingenuity 
was displayed in working in quotations from Cicero himself. 
Cestius Pius quoted the passage on parricide from the speech 
for Boscius of Ameria; Marcellus ^seminus introduced a quota-r 
tion from the fourth speech against Catiline, making Antonius 
reflect that Cicero was indiflferent to death, which could never 
come untimely to a consular or grievously to a philosopher j 
but that possibly he might not be indiflFerent to being killed by 
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his own client. The fact that Popillius, when he once had 
received his orders, had no choice and ran no risk was naturally 
indifiTerent to the declaimers. Some of them debated whether, 
supposing that necessity excused some crimes, it could excuse 
the crime of killing Cicero : some remembered that they would 
have run some risk themselves if they had accused Popillius 
under Antonius or even Octavian. Some reflected that the 
order might have been given to Popillius because his com- 
mander disliked him, and tried to get some pathos out of the 
imaginary hesitation of an imaginary coward. Only one had 
the boldness to lay down that Cicero deserved his fate, and to 
say something for Antonius as well as for Popillius. Cicero had 
carried a decree that Antonius and all his adherents were ene- 
mies of the State. What was this but to proscribe Antonius and 
Popillius ? This was thought a harsh method of pleading. It 
suited public feeling better to make Popillius say that his only 
way not to kill Cicero was to kill himself; and to kill himself 
had been too hard a task for Cicero. It was assumed of 
course that Cicero was in hiding, and that no one but Popillius 
would have been admitted to his retreat ; although the fact 
that he died as he was being carried along the open country in 
a litter was perfectly well known. 

Greek history was upon the whole less fruitful. There 
were the questions what Alexander was to do when he came 
to the Sutlej, and what Leonidas and his Spartans were to do 
when they were left alone at Thermopylae ; but these belonged 
to the lower department of the declaimer's art, they were 
euasoricB not controversice. The only contraversia beside the 
ingratitude of Cimon was the legend of Panhasius, who bought 
an Olynthian captive in order to make him serve as a model for 
Prometheus on Caucasus ; the slave died under the torture, and 
the picture of Prometheus was dedicated to Minerva. Curiously 
enough, the only ground on which it seems Parrhasius could 
be prosecuted was that he had injured the Athenian state 
— either by the sacrilege of dedicating such a picture, or by 
the disgrace which must fall on a city where such cruelty was 
possible, or by his contempt for the decree which gave Olynthians 
equal rights at Athens. 
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The Greeks all made a point of honour of declaiming against 
Parrhasius, and introducing some dreadful conceit about Pro- 
metheus, as if to outrage a model of a picture was to outrage 
the subject of the picture. Seneca was shocked at the sug- 
gestion that to torture the Olynthian with hot irons served 
Prometheus right for stealing fire for men : it was all right to 
complain that man and fire should be turned against Prome- 
theus. A point of law which the Romans were fond of, was 
how the Republic was injured by a man using or even abusing 
his power as a master over a slave ; and the same thoroughgoing 
speaker, who said Cicero had no right to complain of Antonius, 
went fully into the question whether the decree which conferred 
the rights of Athenian citizenship upon all Olynthians who got 
safe to Athens acted retrospectively in the case of an old man 
who had been sold and tortured before the decree was passed, 
or at any rate before Parrhasius knew of it. Most who defended 
Parrhasius were content to observe that the Olynthian was an 
old man, who would soon have died any way. Seneca thought 
it objectionable to add that he was a wicked old man: if 
anything of that kind were to be said, it was so easy to add 
that he was a traitor to Olynthus. Of course the point that 
Parrhasius treated his slave worse than Philip treated his 
captives was pressed every way. When the Olynthian was 
bound down he said, * Philip left my limbs free.' The Olyn- 
thians begged life of Philip, but of Parrhasius they had to beg 
for death. 

A Greek theme, which proved very fertile and attractive, 
was the privilege assigned to special acts of bravery, which 
could always be complicated with the question of parental 
authority. A * brave man ' might have lost his hands, and then 
order his son to kill his wife and her paramour ; or * a brave 
man ' might be forbidden to go to war by his father who had 
lost other sons ; * or both the father and son might be brave, 
and dispute which was to choose his reward first. This last 
led to a very pretty complication: the son was to insist on 
choosing first, and choose that the people should erect a statue 

' There is a play of Beaumont and Fletcher's on this. 
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to his father, who thereupon was to disown his distinguished 
but disobedient son. 

In general, the whole of this ingenious literature was a sort 
of parasitic growth of the oratory of the period that succeeded 
Cicero. Its two guiding ideas were sense and sound: &cts 
were an incumbrance even in actual pleading,* for the wit- 
nesses served rather for ornament than use, and perjury was 
not exactly discreditable. \\Tien a man was accused of an 
indiscretion, it was spiteful to denounce it, and spiteful or 
cowardly to swear to it ; while a friend who must have known 
if the indiscretion was real won the praise of * constancy ' by 
denying any knowledge. The court in the main had to go, 
not by evidence, but by the a priori probabilities of the case : 
and it seemed a real progi'ess to disengage these from the long- 
winded plausibilities and amplifications which make up the 
staple of Cicero's narratives. The court was supposed to know 
the facts, which each side Was bound to assume to have oc- 
curred, by common fame; it was only necessary to examine 
these narratives^ not to repeat or to adorn them. The use of 
aphorisms, which had been introduced by the Asiatic school, 
was not therefore abolished : only they had to be incorporated 
into the argument ; it was all the better if they could be made 
concrete. The triumph was, if all the argument could be 
turned into a dazzling string of aphorism and apostrophe. 

There was another trace of the period before Cicero in the 
gi-eat formality of division, which we know was introduced by 
Hortensius. tn the hands of the declaimers this received a new 
development ; for every declaimer was expected to divide not so 
much his own speech as the question. If he could speak on 
both sides of each of the subordinate questions into which the 
main one fell, so much the better ; but if not, it was some- 
thing to be proud of to have started as many questions as pos- 
sible on each case. It was a grave shortcoming if a declaimer 
gave, by way of division, simply the heads of his own speech ; 
that was a method only fit for an orator who expected a reply. 

The opponents of Parrhasius, for instance, might treat his 

* Cicnro, in the liejnihUCi i. 69, puts the aphorism into the moath of Lsclius, 
* A good judge attends more to arguments than to witnesses.' 
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guilt in four degrees : he tortured a man, an Olynthian, he 
imitated the torments of the gods, he brought his picture into 
the temple of Minerva. But if Parrhasius was to reply, it was 
impossible for him to justify under these four heads — to say 
that there was no harm in torturing an Olynthian, and the like, 
whereas it admitted of being asserted or denied that cruelty to 
an Olynthian was an injury to the state of Athens. 

There was a constant rivalry between the orators who actually 
pleaded in court and the declaimers ; and Seneca was all for 
making the distinction as sharp as possible. A declaimer who 
gave himself the airs of an orator was, to his mind, the absurdest 
thing in the world. Not that Seneca thought the declaimer 
was necessarily inferior to the orator, for the orator was a de- 
claimer for practice. The truth was, the declaimer was much 
freer than the orator. He had not to observe the conventional 
optimism which an orator who wished to rise could not escape, 
and the orator was seldom more than a second-rate declaimer. 
One fundamental difference was, that the orator spoke out of 
doors, and the declaimer adapted his voice to a room. M. 
Porcius Latro, the manliest of declaimers, once tried to plead 
in open court, but found himself completely at a loss ; and his 
friend the Propraetor of Hither Spain actually adjourned the case 
into a room where he could make himself heard. This made 
declaimers ridiculous to their contemporaries, but we, who can 
hardly imagine the possibility of finished speaking out of doors, 
need not wonder that the declaimer wished for the natural 
conditions. In fact, though Juvenal still laughs at the poor 
rhetorician forced to come down from his * rhetorical shade ' to 
fight in the open forum, the declaimers only led where the 
orators were soon to follow : the covered basilica, with its large 
apse for the tribunal, tended in ever-increasing measure to 
supersede the forum. The declaimers, if of sufficient rank, 
simply admitted the public to hear them exercise their voices 
and invention in their own large halls : the others commonly 
took advantage, like poets, of the spacious baths which were 
opened in different parts of Rome. This had its disadvantages, 
for it destroyed the teacher's authority over his class. Seneca 
once was listening to Murrhedius, who had a very high opinion 
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of himself, and a very poor opinion of Cicero ; so as he was 
complacently explaining that whatever line he had entered, he 
would have been the greatest man in his line, Seneca inter- 
rupted the climax by saying that if he had been a pumpkin 
he would have been the greatest pumpkin in the world. Poor 
Murrhedius insisted that Seneca should apologise or leave 
before he would go on. Seneca coolly said he had nothing to 
apologise for, and had no intention of leaving a public bath 
till he had quite done bathing. Murrhedius and his class 
were helpless, and had no choice but to go away in a rage. 
It was a distinction of Latro that he never would hear his 
pupils declaim : they might listen to him and learn, and they 
might proC T they could, by his ironical comments upon his 
rivals, whom 1* -i often parodied, till at last his hearers were 
afraid to applaud him. Seneca gives an amusing instance of 
his irony : he solemnly said, at the end of a burst of eloquence, 
Sepulcra inter monumenixL aunt. The phrase was between a 
bull and a platitude, but it had the right ring about it, and the 
audience applauded to the echo, till they were scolded into 
silence. Seneca, who, like him, had come from Spain to Italy, 
gives us a lively picture of his habits and his inmiense mental 
activity : he was invariably occupied in speaking or preparing 
to speak. He was so eager that he made himself hoarse by 
waking up in the night to study, only taking a short nap after 
dinner, which of course impaired his digestion. These exer- 
tions were rather fitful : he allowed himself no repose when at 
work, and naturally he worked himself to a standstill : and 
then he would be completely idle until he had recruited him- 
self by a holiday in Tuscany, where he would farm and hunt 
as eagerly as he had declaimed, without touching a book or a 
pen. When he came back, he was at the height of his power, 
and astonished every one by his fertility and energy, and by his 
complete command over his subject and his audience. Though 
he did not trouble himself to imitate the speeches of real 
orators, he avoided the fantastical display of ingenuity which 
tempted rhost speakers on unreal themes : he always tried to 
find some broad simple issue which would give sufficient field 
for eloquence, instead of trying to raise as many questions as 
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possible. In the same way when it was clear, as it generally 
was, that one side was altogether in the wrong, lie never went 
far afield for a * colour ' to put on the case ; although this left 
plenty of room to invention, since in an imaginary case * ex- 
tenuating circumstances' might be multiplied or complicated 
at pleasure. 

It is unfortunate that the fragmentary state of Seneca's 
compilation has left us in ignorance of his portrait of Gallio, 
who was in his judgment the second rhetorician of the day ; in 
the judgment of many, the first, Seneca says that whenever 
they were matched against one another, the glory would have 
been with Ijatro and the palm with Gallio ; as if Gallio had 
been the more exquisite and brilliant, Latro tto more fresh, 
vigorous, and telling speaker. The extracts v^hich are given 
from Gallio are not very characteristic, and do not throw much, 
light on the traditional criticism of Augustus preserved by 
Tacitus.' The phrases of Gallio quoted by Seneca do not seem 
to be more ^jingly ' than those of other speakers; and Seneca 
himself seems to think that it was not Gallio but Albucius Silo 
who was most disposed to rely upon sound ; though J)rilliant 
aphorisms with great display of voice are not exactly the same 
as the jingles which Augustus detected in Gallio. 

The reputation of Albucius stood the higher that he did not 
presume upon it. There were only five or six days in the year 
that he ventured to invite the public to listen to him ; very 
few had the privilege of hearing him in private, and they found 
the privilege worthless. He took no pains for an audience too 
small to be inspiring ; he began to speak before he rose, and he 
luxuriated in idle speculation ; he did more than lay out the 
question, and yet he did not speak on it. He was only copious 
when there was a crowd to listen, and then he would often speak 
for three hours at a time, for he wished to say everything that 
possibly could be said. The argument was overloaded, for 
every proof was proved to be cogent, and every division of the 
subject was treated as if it were the whole; every part was 
separately established and dilated upon, and digressed from, 
and put the speaker into a separate fit of virtuous indignation. 

1 Tinnitus OalUonU, Tac. Dial. c. 26. 
VOL. T. F F 
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He was not willing to trust himself to speak extempore ; and, 
to hide the fact that his highly ornamented declamation had 
been carefully prepared beforehand, he was apt to make exces- 
sive use of low words like ' vinegar ' and ^ lantern ' and the like. 
He wished to disguise the &ct that he was a mere rhetorician, 
and spoiled himself at last by his attention to Fabianus and 
ApoUodorus, the standard writers upon rhetoric, who insisted 
much upon the importance of varying the style. The result was 
that in his later speeches there were long stretches of simple 
dulness, which were meant to be terse and vigorous. His re- 
luctance to be a mere rhetorician led to a very mortifying 
failure in open court : he was pleading a cause of inheritance, 
and challenged the other party to swear by the memory of his 
father and his unburied ashes. It was of course a mere figure 
of speech, but Arruntius had influence enough with the court 
to insist that the phrase should be treated as a serious propo- 
sition : though poor Albucius said that at that rate figures of 
speech would perish from among men, Arruntius retorted the 
world would survive the loss. Happily figures of speech were 
quite safe in the school, and Albucius, who could not give 
them up at any price, might console himself with the reflection 
that no one had such large audiences in the forum as he had at 
home. But even at home he was exposed to a good deal of 
ridicule. When the dutiful son had to put a brother suspected 
of parricide to death, and instead put him on board a leaky boat 
(with a view to his being picked up and saved by pirates and 
subsequent complications), it occurred to Albucius that, as 
parricides were as a rule sown up in sacks, it would be an 
eflective allusion to call the leaky boat a wooden sack, as we 
call dangerous ships coffins. But Gestius made the conceit 
absurd by transferring it to the statement of the controversy : 
^ one brother put another aboard a wooden sack to sail to 
Kennaquhair.' The same speaker, whose success as a critic was 
as marked as his failure in original work, took another oppor- 
tunity of vexing Albucius, who had gravely inquired why a cup 
breaks when it falls, and a sponge falls without breaking, by 
telling his own class to go and hear Albucius declaim on the 
question why cucumbers did not fly like cuckoos. The poor 
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man died in character : he suifered from an incurable com- 
plaint, and went home to Novara to die ; whereupon he invited 
all the commons of the town to hear him deliver an oration on 
his reasons for abstaining from food. His career was always a 
disappointment : he never satisfied an audience, and always 
interested them. 

A reputation of very much the same kind was left by 
Mamercus Scaurus, who exhausted the forgiveness which the 
Bomans were long willing to give to his name and unmistak- 
able talent. He was too indolent to prepare his speeches, and 
none were good throughout but by accident : all contained 
something to prove what a great orator was lost in him. He 
affected the gravity and dignity of antiquity : he was choice 
and aristocratic in diction, and had a ready and a pretty wit, 
whenever he could drag his opponents into an altercation. He 
committed suicide three years before the death of Tiberius, 
because he was accused of a treasonable tragedy by Macro, the 
prsetorian prefect. Tacitus seems to imply that his eloquence 
was as remarkable as his life was scandalous. 

The same combination of talent and censoriousness and dis-» 
soluteness meets us in T. Labienus and Cassius Severus. They 
were not only declaimers, but orators and historians, whose 
works cannot have been valuable, for they were neglected as 
soon as Caligula removed the prohibition against having and 
j reading them. Labienus was the earliest : when the decree for 
^ burning his books was published, Cassius said he ought to be 
burnt too, inasmuch as he had learnt them by heart. 

Cassius Severus was a man of more serious talent : as an 
orator he made an epoch, and as a declaimer he was, if not in 
the first rank, a respectable champion and a formidable critic. 
He was the most effective of all speakers upon the favourite 
theme of the man who mutilated children who were exposed, 
in order that when they grew up he might trade upon their 
profitable infirmities. Most speakers were content to dwell 
upon the obvious point, that at any rate he had treated the 
children better than the parents who turned them out to die ; 
but Cassius developed the subject into an attack upon all the 
injustices of contemporary civilisation. It was useless to con-* 
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tend that the heartlessness of an individual was an injury to a 
state all whose members were as heartless in other ways. This 
bitter censoriousness was the secret of his power : no one 
trusted him as an advocate, but he had abundant practice in 
speaking for the defence, as he was prosecuted himself so often. 
But he preferred when he could to prosecute, and even then 
he never convicted. It was one of Augustus' jokes, * I wish 
Cassius would prosecute my forum,' which hung on hand, 
* because then it would be siure to be absolved,' which in I^tin 
meant either ' acquitted ' or * finished ' ! He was so libellous in 
his attacks upon the honour of men and women of position, that 
Augustus felt compelled to extend the law of * majesty' to 
punish such offences ; the theory being, that offensive publica- 
tions which disparaged persons of rank impaired the * majesty ' of 
the state, and of course this applied a fortiori to any disrespect 
to the person of the emperor. Cassius was banished under this 
law to Crete, and, as he was equally active in mischief-making 
there, he was finally banished to Seriphos, in the tenth year of 
Tiberius ; where he died of old age, being really too insignifi- 
cant for further punishment. 

But there is a complete consensus of authority as to his 
very remarkable eloquence. Throughout the dialogue on the 
orators, he is recognised on both sides as the real founder of 
the new school of oratory ; and the elder Seneca and Quincti- 
lian bear witness to the completeness of his victory over all the 
obstacles in his path — his low birth, his bad life, his impopular 
politics. He was practically the only speaker after the age of 
Cicero whom Quinctilian thought profitable to students of his 
own day. Tacitus gives him credit as the one orator of the 
new school who had retained the liberal training of the repub- 
lican period, who knew philosophy and history and law. The 
orators of the reign of Vespasian read nothing and knew nothing 
but the forum ; and even the declaimers had abandoned erudi- 
tion, and accepted a complete dependence on text-books and 
compilations. Latro knew every event in the life of every 
general sufficiently to get the rhetorical points out of it, but 
even in the days of Latro such independence was rare. Few 
took their vocation seriously enough to work for it. Montanus, 
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who was as genial as he was grotesque, said that he did not 
write his declamations, for fear that the foolish things that he 
said should fix themselves in his memory and form vicious 
habits of speaking. 

With all his praise, Seneca quite agrees with Quinctilian 
and Tacitus in his description of the limitation of Cassius' 
powers as a speaker ; he was after all too constantly heated, and 
his speeches had no development or repose. As the ancients 
said, he had more energy than blood :' he lacked the fulness and 
pervading glow of a Demosthenes or a Cicero, though it might 
be said of him, as it could not be said of Cicero, that there was 
nothing otiose in his conduct of a case, nothing that the heeirer 
could miss without loss, nothing which did not tell and was not 
furnished with a proof of its own. Then his voice and person 
were full of charm and dignity. Like so many Boman speakers, 
he is praised in the same breath for being suave and for being 
cutting, for the audience were never supposed to sympathise in 
any measure with two parties at once, and a speaker had no 
need to observe any measure in wounding his opponent. 

Seneca explains that no quotations could do justice to the 
oratory of that period.^ Cicero and one or two of his contem- 
poraries were as good to read as to hear, but it is a general rule 
with Seneca that speeches were more effective when heard than 
when read, and it was, moreover, very uncertain whether any 
particular speaker would do such justice as was possible to any 
particular speech in writing it out. Every speech was like a 
fine acting play, with the further advantage that it was acted 
by the author ; many speeches were like acting plays which owe 

^ ' Plus vis qnam sangmDis.* — Tac. Dial. 26. 4. 

> This may aocount for his total failure to convey to his readers any sense 
of the eminence of Q. ArelUas Fascus the elder, whom he ranks as the 
fonrth of the great declaimers : his extracts are wearisome and remarkable, 
if for anything, for arid acnteness. Seneca says he was a very capricioas 
speaker, the framework of his declamation was dry to a degree, but the 
cadences were always soft, flowing, and effeminate, and he never lost any 
opportunity of luxmriating in flowery description ; there was nothing rough , 
or keen, or earnest in his speaking. This meagje and paradoxical criticism 
is given incidentally when Seneca is characterising Fabianus, an amiable 
philosopher, who took great pains in his youth to learn the manner of Fnscus, 
and afterwardF to unlearn it, as not quite worthy of a philosopher. 
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their success to the improvisations of the actor, inspired by 
contact with his audience. A speaker who failed in preparation 
might be roused at the moment of speaking, but he would not 
be able to recall the eflFect at will. Another might overload 
himself with superfluous ingenuity, and this was a defect apt 
to be exaggerated in publication, because his first thoughts 
were best, and, if he inflicted his second thoughts upon an audi- 
ence, he was apt to inflict his third thoughts upon his readers. 
Votienus Montanus, the Ovid of the declaimers, made his repu- 
tation by a speech before the centumviri, who decided little 
but cases of inheritance, and consequently had plenty of leisure 
to listen to young speakers. His client was a lady accused of 
poisoning her father, who consequently left her only one twelfth 
of his property. Montanus said, what in Seneca's judgment 
ought, if he had left it alone, to have endured to all ages : 
* Uncia nee filiae debetur nee veneficse,' * but he spoilt the eflFect 
by more variations than Seneca could remember or care to go 
through. * In a father's will a daughter should have her own 
place or none.' * A daughter ought not to have such a narrow 
footing in her father's will.' As Seneca says, each variation is 
good, but none equal to the original, and when he came to 
publish he was not content with what he had spoken. 

' * A twelfth is the due neither of a daughter nor of a poisoner.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 
HISTORICAL COMPILATIONS. 

The rhetorical activity of the time made reading for its own sake 
superfluous and burdensome, and there was more demand for 
compilation than for independent works. A person who cared 
to hear declamations required a certain knowledge of history to 
understand the allusions ; a person who intended to cultivate 
declamation wanted a reading-book to supply him with illustra- 
tions. Besides, a person without intellectual interests did not 
like to be entirely ignorant either of the outline of events or 
of the most edifying and exciting anecdotes* It is our good 
fortune to possess a specimen of each kind of compilation, 
and it is instructive also to learn that it was the reading-book 
for rhetoricians which had the largest measure of success. 

There is scarcely any ancient book which is so little quoted 
in ancient or mediaeval times as the two books of M. Velleius 
Paterculus, who composed a summary of Boman history for 
Vinicius, consul 30 A.D. Priscian names him once at length, 
and two scholiasts mention him imder the name of Paterculus. 
He has given a tolerably complete account of himself, or at least 
his military services, from the first to the fourteenth year of our 
era, when he and his brother were appointed praetors, being 
the last to receive that honour from Augustus, and the first to 
receive it from Tiberius. As he says nothing of further promo* 
tion, it is probable that he did not receive any, although he 
might have held a provincial government without feeling called 
to mention it if it did not bring him into personal contact with 
Tiberius. It might not be uncharitable to suspect that he took 
advantage of the consulate of a personal friend to see if he could 
recall himself to notice by an enthusiastically loyal history : he 
speaks of the pleasure with which he reflects on his visits to 
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the East in the first days of his service, as if the experience had 
not been repeated. 

No book, on the other hand, was more popular than the 
collection of memorable words and deeds by Valerius Maximus, 
whose patron, Sextus Pompeius, was consul 14 A.D., and 
pro -consul of Asia in 27; the latest date he mentions is 
the fall of Sejanus, 32 A.D., while in the preface to the 
sixth book he addresses a chamberlain of Julia, the mother 
of Tiberius : she died in 29 a.d. There were two abridg- 
ments of his work, executed at the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury by Julius Paris, who still wished the book to serve its 
old purjx>se as a manual for young declaimers, and at a some- 
what later period by Januarius Nepotianus, for the benefit of a 
young student, Victor by name, who showed his singular pro- 
ficiency by desiring that ancient writers should be abridged for 
his benefit. Probably there were few who read anything bfeyond 
the necessary textbooks, while a student (probably an ecclesias- 
tic) who wished to know as much of ancient literature as pos- 
sible found that his time for reading was limited by other 
duties ; and beside, the wordiness of Valerius Maximus was 
as disagreeable to a reader, more familiar with the psalter 
than any other book, as the simplicity of the Old Testament 
had been to a student of Cicero like St. Jerome. 

Velleius is, as he tells us repeatedly, a very cursory writer : 
he divides his book into two halves at the capture of Carthage, 
and of these the first has only reached us in a very fragmentary 
condition. The writer had not confined himself strictly to 
Roman history, which was his ostensible subject : in the early 
history he seems to have told in outline what he knew both of 
the beginnings of Greece and of the further East, but this has 
to be made out from later allusions, as considerably the larger 
part of the first book has been lost, including the whole regal 
period. What there is of it is not very characteristic : the 
author has better opportunity to display his ingenuity in 
the later part, of his work, where he can draw the outlines of 
familiar characters. He makes a system of optimism : when he 
has to relate Sulla's reconquest of Athens He is careful to assert 
that Athens was always faithful to the Roman alliance, and only 
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needed to be delivered from her tyrant ; and when he comes to 
Sulla's reeonquest of Italy he insists on his endeavours to arrange 
the war on just terms and equal conditions. He admires 
Cicero without reserve, and calls him vir novitatis nobilisavmoB, 
a * new man of the highest nobility ' : he makes no excuses for 
the conspiracy of Catilina, and applauds the energy with which 
Cato forced the senate to decree the execution of the conspira- 
tors by taunting the advocates of mercy with complicity. So, 
too, he tells with great uncfion the story of the homage paid to 
Q. Catulus when he opposed the Gabinian law : he does not know 
which to admire most, the generosity of the people who could 
see the greatness of an opponent, or the modesty of the states- 
man whose opposition was at once disarmed by the generosity 
of his countrymen. 

This general optimism should be taken into account in judg- 
ing of his language about Augustus and Tiberius, which is 
extremely enthusiastic, especially about the latter. We naturally 
compare Velleius with Livy and Tacitus (as if the tone they 
take was what any Roman who respected himself would take), 
instead of with those who lived under Elizabeth in England 
or under Louis XIV. in F'rance ; so that, though the loyalty of 
Velleius does not exceed what we might find then, it produces 
all the effect of servility, the rather that his loyalty has a strong 
religious colour. He talks of having been a witness and a 
minister of the most heavenly occupations of Tiberius before 
he had succeeded Augustus, although Tiberius would never 
allow his work to be called * heavenly ' or divine even when 
he was emperor. It is true that he served under Tiberius 
when Tiberius was at his best in the German and Pannonian 
campaigns, after his return from Rhodes, and that when Tibe- 
rius showed his real care for his men by placing his own litter 
at the disposal of the wounded Velleius profited personally by 
the kindness. Still, one feels that devotion is a little forced 
when the retreat to Rhodes is represented as the heroic action 
of a hero, even of a misunderstood hero, a hero whom, as 
Velleius hints, it was not always easy to understand. He suc- 
ceeds better with the few moving words that tell the silent 
fire which burnt in the old man's heart for three years (from 
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A.D. 27 to A.D. 29),^ thanks to the disloyalty of his daughter-in* 
law, Agrippina, and her son. And the description of the blessings 
of his orderly rule is not overcharged : it is true that the pro- 
vinces and the capital, up to the time at which Velleius wrote, 
enjoyed completer repose than they had known under Augus- 
tus. About Augustus the writer is less enthusiastic : he feels 
that the proscription requires a great deal of apology, and is 
only half satisfied to throw the blame upon the other triumvirs, 
especially Antonius, who is denounced in good set terms for the 
death of Cicero, Even Antonius is not altogether sacrificed — 
at least he fares better than Plancus, who deserted him ; and 
between Csesar and Pompeius the author is almost impartial : 
all honest men wished both to put down their armies. There 
is iBome shrewdness in the remark that Pompeius raised forces 
for his war against Mithridates and most of his other wars at 
his own discretion, and dismissed them at the discretion of 
others.' Sextus Pompeius, one of the most curious figures in 
history, is rather slurred over : the writer forgets to mention 
some of the most important things that happen in their place.' 
The book is, as he says, very hurried : no attempt is made to 
explain or describe a battle or a campaign except in the con- 
trast between the conditions of the opposing fleets at Actium ; * 
even then we leam nothing of the battle, except that Antonius' 
men went on fighting for some time after he had run away after 
Cleopatra, a theme for some leisurely antithesis.^ Sometimes 
the antithesis is helped by the hurry. We are told nothing of 
Caesar's campaign in Afirica, except that he fought first with 
doubtful fortune, then with his own.* 

In spite of his brevity, Velleius always finds room for digres- 
sion, on such subjects as the constellation of genius which is 
to be found at certain limited epochs, or the behaviour of fireed- 
men, slaves, wives, or children during a period of proscription* 
As a rule he prefers, when he has made sure of a striking 
general fact, to leave it for subsequent explanation. It is a 

1 < Quamdia abetniso, quod miserrimnm est, pectus ejus flagravit inoendio f 
quod ez noru, qaod ez nepote dolere, indignari, erabesoere ooactusest.* — Veil. 
Tat. 11. czzz. 8. 

« II. zzziii. 3. » %. II. Izziii. 2. « U. Ixzzlv. 2. 

» II. Ixxziv. 3-6. • II. \y. 1. 
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shrewd observation that freedmen behaved better than wives, 
and slaves better than sons, and it is to Velleins' credit that 
he nowhere shows any enthusiasm for the Patria poteataSy that 
singular survival of which so many Roman writers were proud. 

Valerius Maximus is less discriminating : he waxes enthusi- 
astic over the obedience of a certain tribune of the commons who, 
though resolved to carry his agrarian law in defiance of the senate, 
who were prepared for armed resistance, came away at once, to 
the full content of the commons, when his father led him away 
from the rostra,' He omits to inform us that, in spite of his 
deference to his father, Flaminius carried his law. On the 
other hand, he exults in all the stories of wills that were set 
aside because made at the expense of family ties. He is just 
as pleased ^ when a son whose father passed him over because 
he had been adopted into another family (in which of course he 
was to be provided for) ousts the clients of Pompeius, as when 
the father of eight sons * recovered the estate of the eighth, 
who also had been adopted into another family and thought he 
had a right to leave his money away from his own. Whenever 
a father puts a discreditable child to death, or drives him or 
her to suicide, Valerius is ready with applause. He applauds 
Hortensius the orator for making a will in favour of his 
unsatisfactory son, because he had traded upon his sentiments 
as a father when defending his son in court. He applauds a 
nameless father who, hearing that his son meditated parricide, 
first entreated his wife to say whether he was in very truth his 
own son or no, and, being satisfied that he was, immediately 
took him to a lonely place and offered him a sword to cut his 
throat to spare him the trouble of employing a brigand or 
buying poison : the son, we learn, was converted. The story 
looks very like a rhetorician's theme, dating perhaps from a time 
when themes were not sharply divided into controversice and 
eiuxsorice. 

One of the points in which the influence of rhetoricians 
shows itself most plainly is the writer's sensitiveness to ^colour' 
in the technical sense : it is quite a typical case when he tells 
us * that Horatius was acquitted for killing his sister because 

» Val. Max. v. 4. 6. * vii. 7. 2. » vii. 7. 6. * viii. 8. 1. 
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brought into a close connection with a chapter on precocity, 
just as a chapter on chastity would have been brought into 
connection with the chapter on marriage. There are several 
chapters where the author is careful to insist on the danger of 
vindictiveness : a man who propitiates Nemesis is always safe ; 
a man who forgets her is always sure to be disappointed. 
Every chapter is divided between Roman and foreign examples 
of whatever trait the author wishes to illustrate, and he does 
not succeed in being impartial; for instance, the battle of 
Cannae is in his eyes an instance of barbarian cunning border- 
ing upon treachery. 

His principal sources, so far as they can be traced, are Livy, 
Herodotus, Sallust, Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, and Pompeius 
Trogus. He does not name any often : Pomponius Bufus, a 
nearly contemporary author, whose commonplace book is quoted 
under the title ' Collectorum,' is only mentioned once. His style 
has little distinction ; fortunately, for the most part he repro- 
duces his authorities without much change, but the addition of 
a tame epigram of this calibre : ^ So the poor man felt more 
unhappy in the author of his murder than in the murder itself.' ' 
The story is of a man whose son betrayed him during the pro- 
scription of the triumvirs, and is probably taken from Livy, for it 
is found in Orosius. When he is original, his style is a clumsy 
copy of the declaimers. He lacks their energy of movement 
and their point and fire; he is fond of flat apostrophes, and 
lacks neatness of phrasing ; he is given to devices like be* 
ginning a new paragraph with ergo. His last chapter is on 
people who have thrust themselves on families to which they 
were strangers, and perhaps may be the occasion upon which 
the tract upon proper names, of which fragments have reached 
US, was annexed to his treatise as a tenth book. It may be 
inferred that the work in its present state dates frt>m the fourtn 
century, as it does not appear that grammarians had hit upon 
the device of calling the second cogTiomen {e.g. African a?^ 
Numidicus) dgncmien until that date. 

> IV. ii. 6. 
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Diodotus, Cicero's teacher, 142 
Pionysius of Halicamassus, 414 
Dionysius of Magnesia, 144 
Dirges, 4 

Divina Comedia, 5 
Divinatio, the speech opening 

pleadings, 147 
Dogs, British and Molossian breeds, 

368 
Drama, earliest Roman, 17 
Druids, described by Csesar, 211 
Drusus, M. Livius, 130 
Drusus, brother of Tiberius, poem on 

the death of, 365^67, 383 n 



E 



ECONOMIC changes, after Punic 
wars, 75 ; referred <o by Lucre- 
tius, 99 ; by Sallust, 236 

Education, 11, 12 

Elizabethan literature, 274 

Ennins, not a native of Rome, 5; 
'Annals,' 17, 21, 26, 29; bom at 
Rudiae, 22 ; on dreams, 23 ; his 
philosophy, 24 ; translated a Sici- 
lian cookery book, 25 ; the model 
client according to, 25 ; * Medea,' 
32, 34 ; ' Eumenides,' * Iphigenia,' 
* Erectheus," Melanippa,'35 ; Sa- 
tires, 61 ; * Protrepticon,* 62 ; lines 
of, preserved in Vergil, 273 

Epicedion Drusi, 865-67, 383 n 

Epicharmus, 5 

Epicureanism, Cicero's attitude to- 
wards, 166, 168 ; Vergil's, 261 ; 
Horace's, 285 

Epitaphs of the Sdpios, 4 

Etruscans, not Aryans, 2 ; Etrurian 
insurgents, manifesto of, 226 n 

Euripides, 32 

' Evil songs,' of the nature of charms,4 

Ezodia, often burlesques, 18 



DEOIXJS, debate with Fabius in 

Livy, 398 
Declamation, becomes fashionable 

as political oratory decays, 243 
Delphi, 16 
Demetrius Syrus, 144 

VOL. I. 



FABIANUS. 437 n 

Fabii, family records of, 71, 72, 

397 
Fabius Pictor, 71 ; wrote in Greek, 72 
Fabius Mazimus, 861, 407 
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Fabios, Q. iEmiliantis, 123 

Fabricius, 120 

Family records, historical value of, 
70 ; history of the Janii and Mar- 
oelli by Atticus, 199 

Fannios, C, his histories, 77> 78 ; his^ 
oratory, 126 

Febris, worship of, S 

Fenestella, 416 

Fimbria, 0., 130 

Flaccus. See Horace and Verrias 

Flavian period, malcontent litera- 
ture of, 7, 9 

FloraUa, 869 

Florentine literature, 6, 7 

Fronto, M. Cornelius, on Gato, 74, 
121 ; on Claudius Quadrigarius, 
192; Valerius Antias, 192; and 
ISisenna, 192, 197 

Fufius and Furius, 293 

Fuscos, Aristius, Horace's letter to, 
309 

Fuscus, Q. Arellius, the elder, 437 n 



G 



GALBA, SBRVIUS SULPICIUS, 
125 ; impeached by Libo, 125 ; C. 
Galba, his son, 130 

Galliambics of Catullus, 107 

Qallio, second rhetorician of Sene- 
ca's day, 433 

Gallus, Cornelius, writer of elegiacs 
and friend of Vergil, 247 

Gaul, literary activity in, 15 

Gellius. Cn., 191, 414 

Gellius, Aulusy fragments of Caeci- 
lius preserved by, 62 ; of L. Cal- 
pumius Piso, 77 ; of the elder 
Cato, 121, 127; opinion of C. 
Gracchus, 128 ; Quadrigarius 
quoted by, 192 ; on Valerius 
Antias, 195 ; M. Verrius Flaccus 
controverted by, 416 

Germans, manners and customs of, 
described by Csesar, 210, 211 

Glabrio, C. Acilius, 73 

Gracchus, C. Sempronius, 128 ; 
imitated by Cicero, 129 

Gracchus, Tiberius, studied oratory 
under Porcina, 126 

Grammarians, age of, 80 

Gratlus Faliscus, 367, 368 

Greek colonists, 2; influence in 
Italy, 11 ; literature, 7 ; comedy, 
imitation of, 18 

Gregory, St., 15 



ITA 



HAMBRTON, Mr., 97 

Hanbalite school, 14 

Hendecasyllabics of Catullns, 107 

Heneti, or Veneti, 384 

Herennius, treatise on rhetoric ad- 
dressed to, 176 ; probable date of, 
177; Cicero hinted at in, 178; 
original specimens of oratory in, 
179-81 

Hesiod, 12 

Hirtius, A., oontinuation of Csesaj's 
Commentaries, 216 ; his style, 
217; history continued by an 
inferior hand, 217 ; African war, 
218 ; Spanish war, 219 

Homer, 12; state of society repre- 
sented by, 8 

Horace, Quintus Horatius Flaccus, 
11, 12 ; on Accius, 41 ; parentage 
and education, 276; relation to 
Octavian, 277, 286 ; introduced to 
Maecenas, 279; compared with 
Luoilius, 280, 281 ; earliest works, 
280; satires, 282-^5; 2nd book, 
287-92; epodes, 293-97; odes, 
297, 301, 309 r value of single 
epithets in, 296 ; Graecisms, 297 ; 
method of work, 299 ; metres of, 
281, 300, 314 ; geography of the 
odes, 803;^ on friendship, 805; 
period of lyric activity, 306 ; first 
book of letters, 808-9; second 
book of letters and art of poetry, 
811-813 

Horatii and Curiatii, 16, 16 

Hortensius, Q., his oratory, 135, 
480 ; admirable memory of, 136 ; 
abandons defence of Verres, 146 ; 
defends Messalla, 160 

Hostius, 69 

Hunting, treatise on, by Gratins 
Faliscus, 367 

Hyginus, 81, 86, 416 

Hymns, 4 



ICILIAN laws, 399 

Imagines of Varro, 203 

Isidore of Seville, sentence of 

Scipio preserved by, 124 
Italian literature an exotic, 6 ; late 

development of, 10 
Italian mythology, its poverty, 8 
Italy a continental country, 2 
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J£ROMS, ST., misdates Lncilias, 

62; oopiee Snetomns on Lnore- 

tins, S4 
Julia the younger, Ovid inTolved in 

her rain, 869 
Jnnii, family history of, by Attions, 

859 
Japiter Feretrios, temple of, 895 
Justin, 416 



MET 

tura,' 83, 103 ; devotion to Mem- 
mios, 86 ; his psychology, 88 ; on 
transmigration, 90; passion for 
suicide, 92; a polytheist, 96; 
polemic against 'religion,' 100; 
his versification, 104 ; metrical 
peculiarities, 105 
Lucullus, L. Licinins, Greek Me- 
moirs, 11, 198 
Lnscins Lavinius, or Lanuvinus, 63 
Lutorius, 0. Lutorius Prisons, 864 
Lycophron's < Cassandra,* 826 



I ^ 



LABEBIU8, 876 

Labienus, T., 388, 435 

Ladewig on Latin drama, 30 

Leelius, C, 123 

Lake poets, 6 

Latro, M. Fordus, 190, 422, 424; 
broke down when pleading in 
court, 431; method with his 
pupils, 433 

Laws, Aurefian, 146; Gtebinian, 
441 ; Icilian, 399 ; Manilian, 148 ; 
Oppian, repeal of, 412 ; Publilian, 
898 ; Yarian, 132 

Law courts, mixed audience in, 119 

Legis actiones, publication of, 69 

Library of the Palatine, 319 

Libri Pontificales, 69 

Libri Lintei, consulted by licinius 
Macer, 894 

Licinius. See Calvus 

Licinius. Ste Macer 

Literature of Queen Anne, 274 

Livia, consolation addressed to, on 
the death of Drnsus, 865, 383 n 

Livy , T. Livius Patavinus, on Atellan 
farces, 17 ; his use of Q. Claudius 
Quadrigarius, 193; of Valerius 
Antias, 194, 394 ; on C. Licinius 
Macer, 197 ; compared to F6nelon, 
241 ; native of Patavlum, 384 ; 
birth and literary activity of, 386 ; 
first decade, 388, 389 ; second de* 
cade, 401 ; third decade, 409 ; in- 
ternal history of Bome, 409, 411, 
412 

Lollius, 304 ; Horace's ode to, 309 ; 
letter to the younger, 807, 308 

Lucan, 13 

Lucilius, 6 ; on Accius, 42 ; a Cam- 
panian, 62 ; his satires, 62, 66 ; lec- 
tured on by Archelaus and Philo- 
comus, 80 

Lucretius, T. Carus, * De Berum Na- 



M 



MACAULAY, 8, 16 

Macedonian wars, 410 

Macer, C. Licinius, 194 », 197, 235, 
394 

Macrobins, 171 n 

Mfficenas, his influence with Octa* 
vian, 244 ; intercourse with 
Horace, 277 ; poems addressed to> 
284, 287, 294, 303, 308, 309 

Mselins, Sp., 71 

Mamurra, 110 

Manilius, copied Lucretius, 104 
his writings, 369-74 

Marcelli, family history of, by Attl- 
cus, 199 

Marcellus, M. Claudius, his oratory, 
182 

Marius, 140 

Marsus, 364 

Martial, not a native of Bome, 5, 
14; bis opinion of Ballast, 221 
of Persius and Marsus, 364 

Martianus CapeUa, 14 

Mefitis, worship of, 8 

Memmius, C. Memmius Gemellus, 
86 ; takes Catullus to Bithynia, 111 

Menmilus, C, speech of, 132 ; sati- 
rised by Crassus, 132-8 ; reported 
by Sallnst, 231 

Menander, 12, 46, 64-6, 69, 60 

Menippus of Stratoniceia, 144 

Messalla, M. Valerius, 188-90 ; imi- 
tates Mfecenas as a patron of 
letters, 244 ; celebrated by Tibul-^ 
lus, 316 

Metres, of T. Livius Andronicus, 19 ;. 
of the Latin chorus, 33 ; of Ennius*^ 
satires, 61 ; of Lucilius' satires 
63; of Catullus, 117; of Yergils 
Culez, 275 n ; of Horace, 281, 300, 
314 ; of Propertius» 321 ; of Ovid» 
332 
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Mimnermiis, 12,819 
Montaigne, 241 
Montanus, Yotienus, 438 
Hanatius Plancns, ode to, 304 
Murrhedius, 431 



N 



NiEYItrS, a Campanian, 19 ; pas- 
sage preserved by Cioero, 20 
Kasidienus, 290 
Ne»ra, 296 *-, 

Nettleship, Proff/i09 • 
Nioander, 12 
Niebuhr, 1, 4 

Kissen, on Livy's authorities, 193 
Norbanns, C, 131 

O 

OGTAVIAN, as a tragedian, 42; 
period of his supremacy, 241 

Ofellus, 291 

Oppian law, 412 

Oracles at Cumae and Pneneste, 16 

Oratory, judicial and political, 5 ; 
development of Latin, 118; de- 
cay of, as a means of political 
influence, 243 

Oscans, perhaps Sabellians, 17 

Osirogoth rule in Italy. 16 

Ovid, 12, 241, 320, 326 ; his • Me- 
dea,' 326; letters of Heroines, 
326,332; style and metre of , 382 ; } 
« Art- of Love,' 326, 332, 337, 344 ; 

* Fasti,' 326, 346, 368, 369; 

* Tristia,' 326, 361 ; letters from 
Pontus, 327, 361, 362, 364 ; < Me- 
tamorphoses,' 346-68 ; ' Ibis,' 360 

Ovius Paccius, 396 



PAOUVIUS, M.. 29 ; his « Antiopa,' 
30, 39; nephew of Ennius, 36; 
praised as * learned,' 37; his 
•Chryses,' 38; 'Periboea,' • Bac- 
ch»,'and * Dulorestes,' 39 ; * Armo- 
rum Judicium,' 40 ; * Satires/ 62 

PaUlia, 369 

Panrotius, 80 

Papirii, family legends of, 396 

Papirius, 390 

Paterculus. See Yelleius 

Pedo, C. Pedo Albinovanus, 367 

Persius, 312, 364 

Phaedrus, 9 ; Fables, 374-77; Pro- 
logue to the * Medea/ 377 



QUI 

Philippus, L. Mardus, oonteliporary 

of Antonius and Crassus, 134 
Philodemus, used by Cicero, 170 
' Piety ' to the emperor, ilea first 

met with in Ovid, 362 
Pindar, 301 

Piso, L. Calpamius, annalil;, 77 
Plancus, consulate of, 293 
Plautus, 44; Varronian jiays of, 

46 ; * Pseudolus,' < Trucul€»tu8,* 46 ; 

follower of the new oosedy, 46 ; 

* MeniBcbmi,' * Stichus,'47 ;* Con- 

morientes,' * Persa,' * Rulens,' * C3a- 

si na,' 48 ; * Aulularia,' * It^tellaria,' 

Asinaiia,' *'Poenulus,' 41 ; * Amphi- 

truo,' *CurcuUo,' 60; 'C^tivi,* 

< Trinummus,' 61 
Pleiad, 6 
Pliny, 110 
PoUio, C. Asinius, his Ityle, 179; 

career as an orator, lIB, 189 ; his 

history, 306, 386 
Pompeius, Cn. Pompeits Magnus, 

his relation to Cicer(^ 111 
Pompeius Grosphus, 30t 
Pompeius, Sex. Pomptius Festus, 

417; fate of his abtldgment of 

Verrius, 418 
Pompeius, Sex. Pom(>eius, 361 ; 

patron of Valerius j^iiximus, 440 
Pompeius Mela, 419 
Pompeius Trogus, 414 
Pope, 8 

Porcina, M. ^milius liepidus, 126 
Potitii, tradition oonoerning, 386 
Prize poems, 246 
Prolixity, 6 
Propertius, Sex. Aurelhis, 12 ; Roman 

Oa]limachus,iU9 ; work on Koman 

antiquities, 320 ; kis metres, 322 ; 

el^ies, 321-26 
Publilia, Cicero's second wife, 144 
Pnblilius, laws of, 398 
Pullarius, Livy's stoiy of, 390 
Punic wars, 11; Livy's history of, 

402-9 
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QUADRiaARIUS, Q. CLAUDIUS, 
192, 414 

Qninctilian on Ennius, 21, 61 ; on 
Varius' 'Thyestes,' 36; on 
tragedy under the empire, 43; 
on Csecilius, 62 ; on Cassar, 
184; on M. Callus Rufus, 
186; on Yarro, 202; on Sallust, 
223; on Horace, 299; on Ovid, 
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336 ; on A. Cornelias Sevems, 
364 ; on Livy's moral dialogues, 
385 ; on Cassins Severus, '437 
Qoinctius, Horace's letter to, 309 



B 



HACINE,9 

Basena. See Etmscans 

Bastians, 2 

Beligion of Borne, based on propi- 
tiatory ceremonies, 260 

Bhinthonian tragedies, 18; speci- 
men of, 60 ; Rhinthon, 63 

Bibbeck, 31, 38 

Biese, 109 

Bitsohl on Plautus, 44, 47 

Bomantic literature opposed to 
classical, 9 

Bome as a ciiy, 6 

Bomulus and Bemulus, 16 

Boscius, 41 

Bufus, M. Cffilius, 184, 186 

Bufns, P. Butilios, 192 

Bufus, P. Bulpicius, the orator, 134 

Bufus, P. Bulpicius, the jurist, 189 

Bullus, land commission of, opposed 
by Cicero, 160 
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SABKLLIANS, 10 

Sabines, described by Cato, 75 

Sabinus, works ascribed to, written 
in the fifteenth or sixteenth cen- 
tury, 327, 367 

Sallust, C. Sallustius Crispus, on Si- 
senna, 196, 219 ; his birth, governor 
of Numidia, 220; histories, 221^ 
Jugurthan war, 222; conspiracy 
of Catiline, 223-28 ; beginning of 
the 'Jugurtha,' 229; speech of 
Memmius, 231; his style, 236; 
influence on later writers, 236; 
treason of Bomilcar, 237, 238 

Bamnites or Saunites, 1; Samnite 
war in Livy, 396 

Satumian metre, 19 

Scaeva, Horace's letter to, 308 

ScsBvola, Pontifez Maximus P. Mu- 
cins, published and discontinued 
Annales Mazimi, 68, 126 

Sctevola, Q. Mudus, the jurist, 133, 
142 

Bcaptius, M., story of, in Livj, 
391 



TES 

Scaurus, Mam. ^milins, prinoeps 
senatus, 127 ; three books on his 
own life, 191 

Scaurus, Mam. JEmilius, orator of 
the early empire, 435 

Scipios, their epitaphs, 4 

Scipio Africanus Minor (P. Corne- 
lius ^milianus), history, 74 ; 
quoted by Isidore of Seville, 124 ; 
mentioned by Cicero, 130 

ficipio Asiaticus (L. Cornelius), 413 

Senate, forms of debate in, 119 

8eneca» 13 ; on Yarro, 202 ; passage 
of livy preserved by, 413 ; * Ten 
Lesser Orators * of, 421>38 

Seneca the Younger, on Sallust, 223 

Seztii, speculative movement of, 
419 

Sibylline books, 4, 319, 895 

Sidonius Apollinaris, 14 

Sisenna, L. Cornelius, 192, 196 

Sister's Beam, 15 

Social position of Greek and Latin 
wri'ers, 11 

Spanish descent of Latin writers, 1 3 

S|.ani6h war, hist, of, by oontinua- 
tors of Hirtius, 219 

Stilo, L. iBlius, 184 

Stoicism, attitude of Cicero to- 
wards, 166; of Vergil, 250; of 
Horace, 286, 289 

Stra^o on Caosar's Commentaries^ 
207 

Suetonius on Caen's oratory, 183 

Sulla, 12, 140; his memoirs, 198 

S}*ron, Vergil's teacher, 250, 255 



TACITUS M. COBNKLIUS, W>his 
opinion of Crassus' oratory, 1-84 ; 
of Caesar's, Mfts of Augustus, 433 ; 
of Mamercus Scaurus, 435 ; of Cas- 
sius Severus, 437 ; influenced by 
Sallust, ^S%\ seditious literature 
of his time, d«8- 

Taminius Geminus, author of popu- 
lar annals, 108 

Tennyson's * (Enone,' 115 

Terence, his ' Adelphi,' 48 ; * Heau- 
tontimoroumenos,' * Hecj-ra,' < An- 
dria,' 54-57 

Terentia, Cicero's first wife, 144 

Terenlianus Maurus, quatrain pre- 
served by, 19 

TcrtuUian, 14 



